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PREFACE. 



It has been our aim to provide in this work a book, which, 
besides containing some characteristic pieces of the leading 
English authors, shall furnish a number of extracts and smaller 
pieces sufficiently comprehensive to exemplify and illustrate the 
History of English Literature. 

With a view to school use we have occasionally taken some 
liberties with the origioal texts, omitting or altering the objec- 
tionable words and phrases — the petra scandali to modern readers. 

Of the modern novelists such «works have been chosen as are 
suitable for young people, and the chapters given will no doubt 
be found interesting enough to raise in the readers' minds the 
desire to read the whole work. 

As to the notes our limited space prevented us from giving 
more, and necessitated our making what we give as brief as 
possible and leaving all the difficulties that may be ranged 
under the head of seZ/'-mferpre^mgf to the ingenuity of the learner. 

Mindful of the truth of the saying: Many men many minds 
we cannot hope that our choice will receive an unreserved 
approval of all our colleagues, but if the choice is but acknow- 
ledged to be good and to the purpose we shall consider our- 
selves well rewarded for the trouble, which a work of this 
nature necessarily entails upon the compilers. 

The Hagtjb, _ 
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WILLIAM WOEDSWOETH (1770-1850), 

Alice Fell. 

The post-boy drove with fierce career, 

Por threat'ning clouds the moon had drown'd; 

When suddenly I seem'd to hear 

A moan, a lamentable sound. 

As if the wind blew many ways, 
I heard the sound, and more and more: 
It seem'd to follow with the chaise. 
And still I heard it as before. 

At length I to the boy call'd out; 
He stopp'd his horses at the word; 
But neither cry, nor voice, nor shout, 
Nor aught else like it could be heard. 

The boy then smack' d his whip, and fast 
The horses scamper'd through the rain; 
And soon I heard upon the blast 
The voice, and bade him halt again. 

Said I, alighting on the ground, 
*What can it be, this piteous moan?' 
And there a little girl I found. 
Sitting behind the chaise, alone. 

*My cloak!' the word was last and first, 
And loud and bitterly she wept. 
As if her very heart would burst; 
And down from ojQT the chaise she leapt. 

*What ails you, child?' — she sobb'd, *Look here!' 

I saw it in the wheel entangled, 

A weather-beaten rag as e'er 

Erom any garden scarecrow dangled. 

1 
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'Twas twisted betwixt nave and spoke; 
Her help she lent, and with good heed 
Together we released the cloak; 
A wretched, wretched rag indeed I 

*And whither are you going, child, 
To-night along these lonesome ways?' 
*To Durham,' answer'd she half wild — 
*Then come with me into the chaise.' 

She sate like one past all relief; 
Sob after sob she forth did send 
In wretchedness, as if her grief 
Could never, never, have an end. 

*My child, in Durham do you dwell?* 
She check'd herself in her distress. 
And said, *My name is Alice Pell; 
I'm fatherless and motherless. 

And I to Durham, Sir, belong.' 
And then, as if the thought would choke 
Her very heart, her grief grew strong; 
And all was for her tatter' d cloak. 

The chaise drove on; our journey's end' 
"Was nigh; and sitting by my side. 
As if she'd lost her only friend. 
She wept, nor would be pacified. 

Up to the tavern door we post; 
Of Alice and her grief I told; 
And I gave money to the host. 
To buy a new cloak for the old. 

*And let it be of duffil gray. 
As warm a cloak as man can sell!' 
Proud creature was she the next day,. 
The little orphan, Alice Pell! 



I wandered lonely as a Cloud. 

I WANDEBBD lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils, 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced, but they 

Outdid the sparkling waves in glee : — 

A Poet could not but be gay 

In such a jocund company; 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 

"What wealth the show to me had brought: 

Per oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 



We are Seven. 

A SIMPLE child 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death? 
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I met a little cottage girl: 
She was eight years old, she said; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air, 
And she was wildly clad; 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair; 
Her beauty made me glad. 

'Sisters and brothers, little maid. 
How many may you be?' 
'How many? Seven in all,' she said, 
And wondering looked at me. 

*And where are they ? I pray you tell.' 
She answered, 'Seven are we; 
And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 

Two of us in the churchyard lie. 
My sister and my brother; 
And, in the churchyard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother.' 

*Tou say that two at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea, 
Yet ye are seven ! — I pray you tell, 
Sweet maid, how this may be?' 

Then did the little maid reply, 
'Seven boys and girls are we: 
Two of us in the churchyard lie. 
Beneath the churchyard tree.' 

'You run about, my little maid. 
Your limbs they are alive; 
If two are in the churchyard laid. 
Then ye are only five.' 



*Their graves are green, they may be seen,' 
The little maid replied, 

'Twelve steps or more from my mother's door, 
And they are side by side. 

My stockings there I often knit. 
My kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I sit — 
I sit and sing to them. 

And often after sunset, Sir, 
When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer. 
And eat my supper there. 

The first that died was little Jane; 
In bed she moaning lay. 
Till God released her of her pain ; 
And then she went away. 

So in the churchyard she was laid; 
And "when the grass was dry, 
Together round her grave we played. 
My brother John and I. 

And when the ground was white with snow, 

And I could run and slide. 

My brother John was forced to go. 

And he lies by her side.' 

'How many are you then,' said I, 
'If they two are in Heaven ?' 
The little maiden did reply, 
'O master! we are seven.' 

'But they are dead; those two are dead! 
Their spirits are in Heaven!' 
•Twas throwing words away: for still 
The little maid would have her will. 
And said, 'Nay, we are seven!' 



The Buined Cottage. 

Supine the Wanderer lay, 
His eyes as if in drowsiness half shut, 
The shadows of the breezy elms above 
Dappling his face. He had not heard my steps . 
As I approached, and near him did I stand 
Unnoticed in the shade some minutes' space. 
At length I hailed him, seeing that his hat 
Was moist with water drops, as if the brim 
Had newly scooped a running stream. He rose, 
And ere the pleasant greeting that ensued 
Was ended, *Tis,' said I, *a burning day : 
My lips are parched with thirst, but you, it seems, 
Have somewhere found relief He, at the word. 
Pointing towards a sweet-briar, bade me climb 
The fence hard by where that aspiring shrub 
Looked out upon the road. It was a plot 
Of garden-ground run wild, its matted weeds 
Marked with the steps of those, whom, as they passed. 
The gooseberry trees that shot in long lank slips. 
Or currants, hanging from their leafless stems. 
In scanty strings, had tempted to o'erleap 
The broken wall. I looked around, and there, 
Where two tall hedge-rows of thick alder boughs 
Joined in a cold damp nook, espied a well 
Shrouded with willow-flowers and plumy fern. 
My thirst I slaked, and, from the cheerless spot 
Withdrawing, straightway to the shade returned 
Where sate the old Man on the cottage-bench; 
And while, beside him, with uncovered head 
I yet was standing, freely to respire, 
And cool my temples in the fanning air, 
Thus did he speak. — 'I see around me here 
Things which you cannot see; we die, my Priend, 
Nor we alone, but that which each man loved 
And prized in his peculiar nook of earth 
Dies with him, or is changed; and very soon 



Even of the good is no memorial left. 

— The Poets, in their elegies and songs 

Lamenting the departed, call the groves, 

They call upon the hills and streams to mourn, 

And senseless rocks; nor idly; for they speak. 

In these their invocations, with a voice 

Obedient to the strong creative power 

Of human passion. Sympathies there are 

More tranquil, yet perhaps of kindred birth. 

That steal upon the meditative mind, 

And grow with thought. Beside yon spring I stood, 

And eyed its waters till we seemed to feel 

One sadness, they and I. Por them a bond 

Of brotherhood is broken: time has been 

When, every day, the touch of human hand 

Dislodged the natural sleep that binds them up 

In mortal stillness; and they ministered 

To human comfort. As I stooped to drink 

Upon the slimy foot-stone I espied 

The useless fragment of a wooden bowl, 

Green with the moss of years, a pensive sight 

That moved my heart, recalling former days 

When I could never pass tfiat road but she. 

Who lived within these walls, at my approach, 

A daughter's welcome gave me, and I loved her 

As my own child. Oh, Sir! the good die first, 

And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 

Bum to the socket. Many a passenger 

Hath blessed poor Margaret for her gentle looks, 

When she upheld the cool refreshment drawn 

Prom that forsaken spring; and no one came 

But he was welcome; no one went away 

But that it seemed she loved him. She is dead. 

The light extinguished of her lonely hut; 

The hut itself abandoned to decay. 

And she forgotten in the quiet grave. 



Sonnets. 

IT IS A BEAUTEOrS EVENING. 

It is a beauteous eveuing, calm and free; 

The holy time is quiet as a nun 

Breathless ii^ith adoration; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 

The gentleness of heaven is on the sea: 

Listen! the mighty being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder — everlastingly. 

Dear child! dear girl! that walkest with me here, 

If thou appear' st untouched by solemn thought, 

Thy nature is not therefore less divine: 

Thou liest *in Abraham's bosom' all the year; 

And worshipp'st at the temple's inner shrine, 

God being with thee when we know it not. 



MILTON. 



MILTON ! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee : she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters : altar, sword and pen, 
Pireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower. 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again; 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart: 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 
So didst thou travel on life's common way. 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

1S02 
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SAMUEL TATLOE COLERIDGE (1772—1834). 
The Bime of the Ancient Mariner. 

m SEVEN PAETS. 



PAHT I. 
An ancient Mariner meets three gallants bidden to a wedding-feast, ^nd detains one. 

The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone: 
He cannot choose but hear: 
And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 

^he ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the lighthouse top. 

The Bun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he ; 

And he shone bright, and on the right 

Weat down into the sea. 



her and higher every day. 
Till over the mast at noon — ' 
The Wedding- Guest here beat his breast, 
Pop he heard the loud bassoon. 

The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Bed as a rose is she; 
Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The Wedding- Guest, he beat his breast, 
Yet he cannot choose but hear; 
And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 

'And now the storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong: 
He struck with his overtaking wings. 
And chased us south along. 



The Wedding-Guest is 
spell-bound by the eye 
of the old sea- faring 
man, and constrained 
to hear his tale. 



The Mariner tells how 
the ship sailed south- 
ward wit'- a good wind 
and fair weather till 
it reached the line. 



The Wedding-Guest 
hears the bridal music ; 
but the Mariner con- 
tinues his tale. 



The ship drawn by a 
storm toward the south 
pole. 
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"With sloping masts and dripping prow, 

As who pursued with yell and blow 

Still treads the shadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 

And southward aye we fled. 

And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold: 
And ice, mast-high, came floating by. 
As green as emerald. 

They come to the land of ice, and of fearful sounds where no living thing was to be seen. 

The ice was here, the ice was there. 
The ice was all around; 
% It cracked and growled, and roared and howled : 

Like noises in a swound! *) 

At length did cross an Albatross^), 
Thorough ^) the fog it came; 
As if it had been a Christian soul, 
"We hailed it in God's name. 

The Albatross appears to be a bird of good ornen^ and follows the ship as it returned 
northward through fog and floating ice, when the ancient Mariner inhospitably kills 
the bird. 

PABT II. 

The sun now rose upon the right: 
Out ctf the sea came he, 
Still hid in mist, and on the left 
"Went down into the sea. 

His shipmates cry out And I had done a hellish thing. 

Mariner, for ^idUing And it would work 'em woe; 

the bird of good luck. ^^^ ^^i ayerred, I had killed the bird 

That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch! said they, the bird to slay, 

That made the breeze to blow! 

1) Swoon. 2) A large, long-winged web-footed sea-bird; also called the 
great-gull. It is seen in great numbers in the Southern Ocean, sometimes at immense 
distances from land. Sailors say it is fatal to shoot an albatross. 3) Through. 
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Nor dim nor red, like God's own head, But when the fog 

rr,i 1 . • i. IN cleared off, they jus- 

The glorious sun Upnst: ') tify the same, and thus 

Then all averred, I had killed the bird SmpUew'^S^hrMime". 

That brought the fog and mist. 

I'Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, 
That bring the fog and mist. 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, The fair breeze con- 
mi #» /» n in I tinnes : the ship enters 
The turrow lOllowed free! the Pacific Ocean, and 

¥e were the first that ever burst m\tTJllten::. 

Into that silent sea. 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down. The ship has been 

'Twas sad as sad could be; suddenly becalmed. 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea! 

All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody sun, at noon, 
Right up above the mast did stand, 
Ko bigger than the moon. 

Day after day, day after day 
"We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water, every where. And the Albatross 

And all the boards did shrink; '^^^°^ *° '^ '^^'"^''• 

Water, water, every where, 
Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot: Christ! 
That ever this should be! 
Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 



1) Uprose. 
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About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night; 
The water, like a witch's oils, 
Burnt green, and blue and white. 

A Spirit had followed And some in dreams assured were 

i^s^bii rnhaMtantVSf Of the Spirit that plagued us so; 

this planet neither Njne 1) fathom deep he had followed us 

departed souls nor an- '' -^ , 

gels; concerning whom From the land of mist and snow. 

the learned Jew« Jo- 
sephus, and the Plato- 
nic Constantinopolitan, Michael Psellus, may be consulted. They are very numerous, a 
there is no climate or element without one or more. 

And every tongue, through utter drought^) 
Was withered at the root; 
"We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 



The shipmates, in their 
sore cUstresB, would 
fain throw the whole 
guilt on the ancient 
Mariner: in sign where- 
of they hang the dead 
sea-bird round his neck. 



Ah! well-a-day! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young! 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 



The ancient Mariner 
beholds a sign in the 
element afar off. 



PART III. 

There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 
A weary time! a weary time! 
How glazed each weary eye! 
When looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. 

At first it seemed a little speck. 
And then it seemed a mist; 
It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain ^) shape, I wist. 



1) Nine being one of the mystical numbers (three and five are the otl 
two) is often used to denote an indefinite number. 

2) Thirst. 3) Definite. 
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WitH tliroats unslaked, with black lips baked, 

ffe could nor laugh nor wail; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood: 

1 bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 

And cried, A sail, a sail! 



At its nearAr approach, 
it seems him to be a 
ship and at a dear ran- 
som he frees his speech 
from the bonds of thirst. 



See! see! (I cried) she tacks no more! 
Hither to work us weal, •— 
Without a breeze, without a tide, 
She steadies with upright keel! . 



And horror follows. For 
can it be a ship that 
comes onward without 
wind or tide? 



The western wave wtfs all a-flame. 

The day was well-nigh done, 

Almost upon the western wave 

Bested the broad bright sun; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 

Betwixt us and the sun. 



It seems him but the 
skeleton of a ship. 



Are those her ribs through which the sun 
Kd peer, as through a grate? 
And is that "Woman all her crew? 
Is that a Death ? and are there two ? 
Is Death that Woman's mate? 



And its ribs are seen 
as bars on the face of 
the setting sun. The 
Spectre- Woman and 
her Death-mate, and 
no other on board the 
skeleton-ship. 



Her Kps were red, her looks were free. 
Her locks were yellow as gold : 
Her skin was as white as leprosy, 
The Night-mare Life-in-Death was she, 
Who thicks man's blood with cold. 



Like vessel, like crew 1 



The naked hulk alongside came, 

And the twain were casting dice; 

The game is done! I've won! I've won!* 

Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

The sun's rim dips; the stars rush out: 
At one stride comes the dark; 
With far-heard whisper, o'er the sea, 
Off shot the gpectre-bark. 



Death and Life-in- 
Death have diced for 
the ship's crew, and 
. she (the latter) wins 
the ancient Mariner. 



No twilight within tlie 
courts of the Sun. 
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At the riling of the 
moon. 



One after another. 



We listened and looked sideways up; 

Pear at ray heart, as at a cup, 

My life-blood seemed to sip. 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 

The steersman's face by his lamp gleamed white; 

Prom the sails the dew did drip — 

Till clomb above the eastern bar 

The horned moon ^), with one bright star 

Within the nether tip. 

t 
One after one, by the star-dogged *) moon, 
Too quick for groan or sigh, 
Each turned his face with a ghastly pang. 
And cursed me with his eye. 



His shipmates 
down dead. 



drop Pour times fifty living men, 

(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 
With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 
They dropped down one by one. 



Bnt Life-in- Death be- 
gins her work on the 
ancient Mariner. 



The souls did from their bodies fly, 
They fled to bliss or woe! 
And every soul, it passed me by. 
Like the whizz of my cross-bow ! 



PABT IV. 



Alone, alone, all, all alone. 
Alone on a wide wide sea 
And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 



He despises the crea- 
tures of the calm. 



The many men, so beautiful! 

And they all dead did lie: 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 

Lived on; and so did I. 



1) The crescent or growing moon. 2) Followed by stars. 
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I looked upon the rotting sea, 
And drew my eyes away; 
I looked upon the rotting deck, 
And there the dead men lay. 



And envies that they, 
ihoald live, and so 
many lie dead. 



I looked to heaven, and tried to pray: 
But or ever ^) a prayer had gusht, 
A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

I closed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat; 

I'or the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky. 

Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 



The moving moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide: 
Softly she was going up. 
And a star or two beside — 



In his loneliness and 
fixedness he yearns 
towards the journeying 
moon, and the stars 
that still sojourn, yet 
still move onward ; and 
everywhere the blue 
sky belongs to themf 

uid ig their appointed rest, and their native country and their own natural homes, which 
they enter unannounced^ as lords that are certainly expected and yet there is a silent 
J07 at their arrival. 



Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watched the water-snakes: 

They moved in tracks of shining white. 

And when they reared, the elfish light 

Fell off in hoary flakes. 



By the light of the 
Moon he beholds God's 
creatures of the great - 
calm. 



Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 

They coiled and swam; and every track 

Was a flash of golden fire. 



1) Or ever = before. 



Their beauty and their 
happineiB. 



He blesses them in his 
heart. 
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happy living things! no tongue 

Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 

And I blesed them unaware: 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 

And I blessed them unaware. 



The spell begins to The self-same moment I could pray; 
And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 



PAET V. 

Oh sleep! it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole! 
To Mary Queen the praise be given! 
She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 

By grace of the holy The sillv ^) buckets on the deck, 

Mother, the ancient i i i • i 

Mariner is refreshed That had SO long remained, 
^ ^^^' I dreamt that they were filled with dew; 

And when I woke, it rained. 

My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank; 
Sure I had drunken in my dreams. 
And still my body drank. 

I moved, and could not feel my limbs: 
I was so light — almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep. 
And was a blessed ghost. 

He hears sounds and And soon I heard a roaring wind : 

sees strange sights and j^ ^-^ ^ anoar; 

commotions m the sky -^^ **^^ "^*' ♦ 

and the element. -Q^f^ ^ith its SOUud it shook the sails, 

That were so thin and sere. 



1) Empty, useless. 
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The upper air burst into life! 
And a hundred fire-flags sheen ^), 
To and fro they were hurried about! 
And to and fro, and in and out, 
. The wan stars danced between. 

And the coming wind did roar more loud, 
And the sails did sigh like sedge; 
And the rain poured down from one black cloud : 
The moon was at its edge. 

The loud wind never reached the ship, 
1 Yet now the ship moved on! 
\ Beneath the lightning and the moon 

The dead men gave a groan. 

They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose; 

Nor spake, nor moved their eyes; 

It had been strange, even in a dream, 

To have seen those dead men rise. 

The helmsman steered, the ship moved on; 

let never a breeze up blew; 

The mariners all 'gan work the ropes. 

Where they were wont to do; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools — 

Te were a ghastly crew. 

Till noon we quietly sailed on. 
Yet never a breeze did breathe: 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship. 
Moved onward from beneath. 

Under the keel nine fathom deep, 
Prom the land of mist and snow, 
The Spirit slid: and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 
The sails at noon lefl off their tune. 
And the ship stood still also. 



The bodies of the ship's 
crew are inspired, and 
the ship moves on. 



The lonesome Spirit 
from the south-pole 
carries on the ship as 
far as the Line, iu 
obedience to the an- 
gelic troop, but still 
requires vengeance. 



1) Shone. 
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That Polar Spirit's fel- 
low-demons, the invi- 
sihle inhabitants of the 
element, take part in 
hii wrong ; and two of 
them relate, one to the 
other, that penance 
long and heavy for the 
ancient Mariner has 
been accorded to the 
Polar Spirit, who re- 
turns southward. 



The sun, right up above the mast, 
Had fixed her to the ocean: 
But in a minute she 'gan stir. 
With a short uneasy motion — 
Backwards and forwards half her length 
"With a short uneasy motion. 

Then like a pawing horse let go. 
She made a sudden bound: 
It flung the blood into my head, 
And I fell down in a s wound. 

How long in that same fit I lay, 
I have not to declare; 
But ere my living life returned, 
I heard, and in my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air. 

'Is it he?* quoth one, 'Is this the man? 
By ,him who died on cross, 
With his cruel bow he laid full low 
The harmless Albatross. 

The spirit who bideth ^) by himself 
In the land of mist and snow. 
He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.' 

The other was a softer voice. 

As soft as honey-dew: 

Quoth he, *Tho man hath penance done. 

And penance more will do.' 

PABT VI. 
FIEST VOICE. 

*But tell me, tell me! speak again. 
Thy soft response renewing — 
What makes that ship drive on so fast? 
What is the ocean doing?' 



1) Lives. 
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SECOND VOICE. 



'Still as a slave before his lord, 
The ocean hath no blast: 
His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the moon is cast — 

If he may know which way to go ; 
I'or she guides him smooth or grim. 
See, brother, see! how graciously 
She looketh down on him.' 

riBST VOICE. 



'But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind?* 

SECOND VOICE. 

'The air is cut away before, 

And closes from behind. 

^ly, brother, fly ! more high, more high 1 

Or we shall be belated: 

For slow and slow that ship will go, 

When the Mariner's trance is abated.* 

I woke, and we were sailing on 

As ia a gentle weather : 

Twas night, calm night, the moon was high 

The dead men stood together. 

All stood together on the deck, 
^or a charnel-dungeon fitter; 
AH fixed on me their stony eyes. 
That in the moon did glitter. 

The pang, the curse, with which they died 
Had never passed away: 
I could not draw my eyes from theirs, . 
Nor turn them up to pray. • 



The Mariner has been 
cast into a trance ; for 
the angelic power cau- 
ses the vessel to drive 
northward faster than 
human life could en- 
dare. 



The supernatural mo- 
tion is retarded; the 
Mariner awakes, and 
his penance begins 
anew. 
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The curse is finally And now tbis spell was snapt: once more 

expiated. t • j j.t. 

1 Viewed the ocean green, 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 

Of what had else been seen — 

Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turned round walks on, 
And turns no more bis head; 
Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 



Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship. 
Yet she sailed softly too: 
Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze — 
On me alone it blew. 



And the ancient Ma- Oh! dream of joy! is this indeed 

riner beholds his na- r«, Trj.!. j. t^9 

tive country. The light-house top I SCC r 

Is this the hill? is this the kirk? 
Is this mine own countree? 

We drifted o'er the harbour-bar, 
And I with sobs did pray — 
let me be awake, my God! 
Or let me sleep alway. 

The harbour-bay was clear as glass, 
, So smoothly it was strewn! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the moon. 

The rock shone bright, the kirk no 
That stands above the rock: 
The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 

And the bay was white with silent light, 
Till rising from the same. 
The angelic spirits Eull many shapes, that shadows were, 

leave the dead bodies, t^ r.«;,v»«rv ^rvlrx^-.«a ^«»./> 

in crimson colours came. 
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A little distance from the prow And appear in their 

Those crimson shadows were: ""^ ^'''^' "^ ^''^^^^ 

I turned my eyes upon the deck — 
Oh, Christ! what saw I there! 

Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat. 
And, by the holy rood! ^) 
A man all light, a seraph-man, 
On eyery corse there stood. 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand. 
It was a heavenly sight! 
They stood as signals to the land, 
Each one a lovely light. 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand, 
No voice did they impart — 
No voice; but oh! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 

But soon I heard the dash of oars, 
I heard the pilot's cheer; 
My head was turned perforce away. 
And I saw a boat appear. 

The pilot and the pilot's boy, 

I heard them coming fast: 

Dear Lord in Heaven ! it was a joy 

The dead men could not blast'). 

I saw a third — I heard his voice: 

It is the hermit good! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 

That he makes in the wood. 

He'll shrieve ') my soul, he'll wash away 

The Albatross's blood. 



1) Cross. 2) Destroy. S) Shrive. 
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PABT vn. 



The skiff-boat neared: I heard them talk, 
*Why, this is strange, I trow! *) 
Where are those lights so many and fair. 
That signal made but now?* 

The boat came closer to the ship. 
But I nor spake nor stirred; 
The boat came close beneath the ship. 
And straight a sound was heard. 



The ship 
sinks. 



suddenly Under the water it rumbled on, 
Still louder and more dread: 
It reached the ship, it split the bay; 
The ship went down like lead. 



The ancient Mariner is 
saved in the pilot's 
boat. 



Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 

Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned 

My body lay afloat; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 

Within the pilot's boat. 



I moved my lips — the pilot shrieked 
And fell down in a fit; 
The holy hermit raised his eyes, 
And prayed where he did sit. 

I took the oars: the pilot's boy, . 

Who now doth crazy go. 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 

His eyes went to and fro. 

'Ha! ha!' quoth he, *full plain I see. 

The Devil knows how to row.' 



1) I believe. 
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And now, all in my own countree, 
1 stood on the firm land ! 
The hermit stepped forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 

'0 ahrieve me, shrieve me, holy man!' 
The hermit crossed his brow. 
'Say quick,' quoth he, *I bid thee say — 
What manner of man art thou?' 

Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 

With a woeful agony, 

Which forced me to begin my tale: 

And then it left me free. 

Since then, at an uncertain hour, 
That agony returns ; 
And till my ghastly tale is told. 
This heart within me burns. 

I pass, like night, from land to land; 
I have strange power of speech ; 
That moment that his face I see, 
1 know the man that must hear me : 
To him my tale I teach. 

What loud uproar bursts from that door! 
The wedding-guests are there: 
But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing are: 
And hark the little vesper bell. 
Which biddeth me to prayer! 

Wedding- Guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea: 
So lonely 't was, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 

sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
'Tis sweeter far to me. 
To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company! — 



The ancient Mariner 
earnestly entreats ibe 
Hermit to shrieve him ; 
and the penance of life 
falls on him. 



And ever and anon 
thronghont his future 
life an agony con- 
strains him to travel 
from land to land. 



To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Eather bends, 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends 

And youths and maidens gay! 

Farewell, farewell ! but this I tell 
And to teach by his To thee, thou "Wedding- Guost ! 

own example love and -tt i.i- n i. i ^i n 

reverence to all things Ji© prayettl well, WnO lOVOtn well 
that^ God made and -q^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.' 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright. 
Whose beard with age is hoar, 
Is gone: and now the Wedding- Guest 
Turned from the bridegroom's door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned. 
And is of sense forlorn : *) 
A sadder and a wiser man, 
He rose the morrow mom. 



Love. 



She lean'd against the armed man. 
The statute of the armed knight; 
She stood and listened to my lay, 
Amid the lingering light. 

Few sorrows hath she of her own. 
My hope! my joy! my Genevieve! 
She loves me best, whene'er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 



1) Deprived of sense or reason. 
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I played a soft and doleful air, 
I sang an old and moving story — 
An old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 

She listened with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes and modest grace; 
For well she knew, I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 

I told her of the Knight that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand; 
And that for ten long years he wooed 
The Lady of the Land. 

I told her how he pined; and ah! 
The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another's love. 
Interpreted my own. 

She listened with a flitting blush. 
With dowcast eyes, and modest grace; 
And she forgave me, that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face! 

But when I told the cruel scorn 
That crazed that bold and lovely Knight, 
And that he crossed the mountain-woods, 
Not rested day nor night; 

That sometimes from the savage den. 
And sometimes from the darksome shade. 
And sometimes starting up at once 
In green and sunny glade, — 

There came and looked him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright; 
And that he knew it was a Piend, 
This miserable Knight! 
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And that, unknowing what he did, 
He leaped amid a murderous band, 
And saved from outrage worse than death 
The Lady of the Land; — 

And how she wept, and clasped his knees; 
And how she tended him in vain — 
And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain ; — 

And that she nursed him in « cave; 
And how his madness went away, 
When on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay ; — 

His dying words — but when I reached 
That tenderest strain of all. the ditty. 
My faltering voice and pausing harp. 
Disturbed her soul with pity! 

All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrilled my guileless Genevieve; 
The music and the doleful tale. 
The rich and balmy eve; 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hope. 
An undistinguishable throng, 
And gentle wishes long subdued. 
Subdued and cherished long! 

She wept with pity and delight. 
She blushed with love, and virgin shame; 
And like the murmur of a dream, 
I heard her breathe my name. 
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EOBEET SOUTHEY (1774—1843). 
Mary, the Maid of the Inn. 

1. 

Who is yonder poor Maniac, whose wildly-fix'd eyes 

Seem a heart overcharged to express? 
She weeps not, yet oilen and deeply she sighs; 
She never complains, hut her silence implies 

The composure of settled distress. 

2. 

No pity she looks for, no alms doth she seek; 

Nor for raiment nor food doth she care: 
Through her tatters the winds of the winter hlow bleak 
On that wither'd breast, and her weather-worn cheek 

Hath the hue of a mortal despair. 

3. 

Yet cheerful and happy, nor distant the day, 

Poor Mary the Maniac hath been; 
The Traveller remembers who joumey'd this way 
No damsel so lovely, no damsel so gay, 

As Mary, the Maid of the Inn. 

4. 

Her cheerful address filPd the guests with delight 

As she welcomed them in with a smile; 
Her heart was a stranger to childish affright. 
And Mary would walk, by the Abbey at night 
When the wind whistled down the dark aisle. 

5. 

She loved, and young Eichard had settled the day, 

And she hoped to be happy for life; 
But Bichard was idle and worthless, and they 
Who knew him would pity poor Mary, and say 

That she was too good for his wife. 
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6. 

'Twas in autumn, and stormy and dark was the night, 

And fast were the windows and door; 
Two guests sat enjoying the fire that burnt bright, 
And smoking in silence with tranquil delight 

They listen'd to hear the wind roar. 

7. 

"'Tis pleasant," cried one, "seated by the fire-side, 

To hear the wind whistle without." 
"What a night for the Abbey!" his comrade replied, 
"Methinks a man's courage would now be well tried 

Who should wander the ruins about. 

8. 

"I myself, like a school-boy, should tremble to hear 

The hoarse ivy shake over my head; 
And could fancy I saw, half persuaded by fear. 
Some ugly old Abbot's grim spirit appear, 

For this wind might awaken the dead!" 
9. 
"1*11 wager a dinner," the other one cried, 

"That Mary would venture there now." 
"Then wager and lose!" with a sneer he replied, 
"I'll warrant she'd fancy a ghost by her side, 

And faint if she saw a white cow." 
10 
"Will Mary this charge on her courage allow?" 

His companion exclaim'd with a smile; 
"I shall win, — for I know she will venture there now. 
And earn a new bonnet by bringing a bough 

From the elder that grows in the aisle." 
11. 
With fearless good humour did Mary comply, 

And her way to the Abbey she bent; 
The night was dark, and the wind was high. 
And as hollowly howling it swept through the sky, 

She shiver'd with cold as she went. 
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12. 



O'er the path so well known still proceeded the Maid 

Where the Abbey rose dim on the sight; 
Through the gateway she enter'd, she felt not afraid, 
Yet the ruins were lonely and wild, and their shade 
Seem'd to deepen the gloom of the night. 

13. 

All around her was silent, save when the rude blast 

Howl'd dismally round the old pile; 
Over weed-cover'd fragments she fearlessly pass'd, 
And arrived at the innermost ruin at last 

^here the elder-tree grew in the aisle. 

14 

Well pleased did she reach it, and quickly drew near. 

And hastily gathered the bough; 
When the sound of a voice seera'd to rise on her ear, 
She paused, and she listen'd intently, in fear, 

And her heart panted painfully now. 
15. 
The wind blew, the hoarse ivy shook over her head, 

She listen'd — nought else could she hear; 
The wind fell; her heart sunk in her bosom with dread. 
Per she heard in the ruins distinctly the tread 

Of footsteps approaching her near, 
16. 
Behind a wide column half breathless with fear. 

She crept to conceal herself there: 
That instant the moon o'er a dark cloud shone clear. 
And she saw in the moonlight two ruffians appear, 

And between them a corpse did they bear. 
17. 
Then Mary could feel her heart-blood curdle cold; 

Again the rough wind hurried by, — 
It blew off the hat of the one, and behold 
Even close to the feet of poor Mary it rolFd, — 

She felt, and expected to die. 
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18. 

"Curse the hat!" he exclaims: "Nay, come on till we hide 

The dead body," his comrade replies. 
She beholds them in safety pass on by her side, 
She seizes the hat, fear her courage supplied, 

And fast through the Abbey she flies. 

19. 

She ran with wild speed, she rush'd in at the door. 

She gazed in her terror around. 
Then her limbs could support their faint burthen no more. 
And exhausted and breathless she sank on the floor, 

Unable to utter a sound. 

20. 

Ere yet her pale lips could the story impart, 

Por a moment the hat met her view; — 
Her eyes from that object convulsively start, 
Por — what a cold horror then thrilled through her heart 

When the name of her Richard she knew ! 

21. 

Where the old Abbey stands, on the common hard by. 

His gibbet is now to be seen: 
His irons you still from the road may espy; 
The traveller beholds them, and thinks with a sigh 

Of poor Mary, the Maid of the Inn. 



The Battle of Blenheim. 
1. 

It was a summer evening, 
Old Kaspar's work was done. 

And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun. 

And by him sported on the green 

His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 
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2. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Eoll something large and round, 

Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found; 

He came to ask what he had found, 

That was so large, and smooth, and round. 



Old Kaspar took it from the boy. 

Who stood expectant by; 
And then the old man shook his head. 

And with a natural sigh, 
**'Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
"Who fell in the great victory." 

4. 

"I find them in the garden, for 

There's many here about; 
And often when' I go to plough. 

The ploughshare turns them out I 
Por many thousand men," said he, 
"Were slain in that great victory." 

6. 

"Now tell us what 'twas all about," 

Young Peterkin, he cries; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder- waiting eyes; 
"Now tell us all about the war. 
And what they fought each other for." 

6. 

"It was the English," Kaspar cried, 
"Who put the Prench to rout; 

But what they fought each other for, 
I could not well make out; 

But every body said," quoth he, 

"That 'twas a famous victory. 
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"My father lived at Blenheim then, 

Yon little stream hard by; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly; 
So with his wife and chUd he fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 

8. 

"With fire and sword the country round 

Was wasted far and wide, 
And many, many a mother then. 

And new-born baby died; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

9. 

"They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won; 
Por many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the ^un: 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

10. 

"Great praise the Duke of Marlbro' won. 
And our good Prince Eugene." 

"Why 'twas a very wicked thing!" 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

"Nay — nay — my little girl," quoth he, 

' It was a famous victory. 

U. 

"And every body praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win." 

"But what good came of it at last?" 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

"Why that I cannot tell," said he, 

"But 'twas a famous victory." 
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Death of Nelson. 
(From Life or Nelson). 

It kad been part of Nelson's prayer that the British fleet 
might be distinguished by humanity in the victory which he 
expected. Setting an example himself, he twice gave orders to 
cease firing on the Redoubtable supposing that she had struck 
because her guns were silent; for, as she carried no flag, there 
vas no means of instantly ascertaining the fact. Prom this ship, 
which he had thus twice spared, he received his death. A ball 
fired from her mizzen-top, which in the then situation of the 
two vessels, was not more than fifteen yards from that part of 
the deck where he was standing, struck the epaulet on his left 
shoulder, about a quarter after one, just in the heat of the 
action. He fell upon his face on the spot which was covered 
with his poor secretary's blood. 

Hardy, who was a few steps from him, turning round, saw 
three men raising him up. **They have done for me at last. 
Hardy," said he. "I hope not," cried Hardy. "Yes," he' replied; 
"my back-bone is shot through.'* Yet even now, not for a 
moment losing his presence of mind, he observed, as they were 
carrying him down the ladder, that the tiller-ropes, which had 
been shot away, were not yet replaced, and ordered that new 
ones should be rove immediately; then, that he might not be 
seen by the crew, he took out his handkerchief and covered 
his face and his stars! Had he but concealed those badges of 
honour from the enemy, England, perhaps, would not have had 
cause to receive with sorrow the news of the Battle of Trafalgar. 

The cockpit was crowded with wounded and dying men, over 
whose bodies he was with some difiiculty conveyed, and laid 
upon a pallet in the midshipmen's berth. It was soon perceived, 
upon examination, that the wound was mortal, This, however, 
was concealed from all except Captain Hardy, the chaplain, 
and the medical attendants. He himself being certain, from the 
sensation in his back, and the gush of blood he felt momently 
within his breast, that no human care could avail him, insisted 
that the surgeon should leave him and attend to those to 
whom he might be useful; "for," said he, "you can do nothing 

8 
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for me.'* All that could be done was to fan him with paper, 
and frequently to give him lemonade to alleviate his intense thirst. 

He was in great pnin, and expressed much anxiety for the 
event of the action, which now began to declare itself. As 
often as a ship struck, the crew of the Victory hurrahed; and 
at each hurrah a visible expression of joy gleamed in the eyes 
and marked the countenance of the dying hero. But he became 
impatient to see Hardy; and as that officer, though often sent 
for, could not leave the deck, Nelson feared that some fatal 
cause prevented him, and repeatedly cried, "Will no one bring 
Hardy to me? He must be killed! he is surely dead!" 

An hour and ten minutes elapsed from the time when Nelson 
received his wound, before Hardy could come to him. They 
shook hands in silence, Hardy in vain struggling to suppress 
the feelings of that most painful and yet sublime moment. 
"Well, Hardy," said Nelson, "how goes the day with us?'* 
"Yery well,** replied Hardy: "ten ships have struck; but five 
of the van have tacked, and show an intention to bear down 
upon the Victory. I have called two or three of our fresh ships 
round, and have no doubt of giving them a drubbing.*' — "I 
hope,*' said Nelson, "none of our ships have struck?" Hardy 
answered, "There is no fear of that.** 

Then, and not till then, Nelson spoke of himself. "I am a 
dead man, Hardy,** said he. "I am going fast; it will be all 
over with me soon.'* Hardy observed that he hoped Mr. Beatty 
could yet hold out some prospect of life. "Oh, no,** he replied; 
"it is impossible. My back is shot through. Beatty will tell 
you so.** Hardy then once more shook hands with him, and 
with a heart almost bursting, hastened upon the deck. 

By this time all feeling below the breast was gone, and 
Nelson having made the surgeon ascertain this, said to him, 
"You know I am gone. I know it. I feel something rising in 
my breast,*' putting his hand on his left side, "which teJls me 
so.'* When Beatty inquired whether his pain was very great, 
he replied, "So great, that I wish I were dead. Yet,'* he added, 
in a lower voice, "one would like to live a little longer too!** 

Captain Hardy, some fifty minutes after he had left the 
cockpit, returned, and again taking the hand of his dying friend 
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sad commaiider, congratulated him on having gained a complete 
Tictory. How many of the enemy were taken he did not know, 
as it was impossible to perceive them distinctly, but fourteen 
or fifteen at least. "That's well," said Nelson; "but I bargained 
for twenty." And then, in a stronger voice, he said, "Anchor, 
Hardy, anchor." Hardy thereupon hinted that Admiral CoUing- 
wood would take upon himself the direction of affairs. "Not 
while I live. Hardy," said the dying Nelson, ineffectually 
endeavouring to raise himself from the bed; "do you anchor." 
His previous orders for preparing to anchor had shown how 
clearly he foresaw the necessity of this. 

Presently calling Hardy back, he said to him in a low voice, 
"Don't throw me overboard;" and he desired that he might 
be buried beside his parents, unless it should please the King 
to order otherwise. Then reverting to private feelings, — "Kiss 
me, Hardy/* said he. Hardy knelt down and kissed his cheek; 
and Nelson said, "Now I am satisfied. Thank God, I have 
done my duty!" Hardy stood over him in silence for a moment or 
two, then knelt again and kissed his forehead. "Who is that?" 
said Nelson; and being informed, he replied, "God bless you, 
Hardy." And Hardy then left him for ever 

Nelson now desired to be turned upon his right side, and said, 
"I wish I had not left the deck, for I shall soon be gone." 
Death was, indeed, rapidly approaching. His articulation became 
difficult, but he was distinctly heard to say, "Thank God, I 
have done my duty!" These words he repeatedly pronounced, 
and they were the last words which he uttered. He expired 
at thirty minutes after four, three hours and a quarter after 
he had received his wound. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT (1771—1832). 

Address to Scotland. 

(From The Lay of the Last Minstrel). 

Bbeathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 
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Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he had turned, 

Prom wandering on a foreign strand! — 
If such there breathe, go mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 
The wretch, concentred all in self. 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 

O Caledonia! stern and wild. 
Meet nurse for a poetic child! 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood. 
Land of the mountain and the flood. 
Land of my sires! what mortal hand 
Can e'er untie the filial band. 
That knits me to thy rugged strand! 
Still, as I view each well-known scene. 
Think what is now, and what hath been, 
Seems as, to me, of all bereft. 
Sole friends thy woods and stream were left; 
And thus I love them better still. 
Even in extremity of ill. 
By Yarrow's stream still let me stray, 
Though none should guide my feeble way; 
Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 
Although it chill my withered cheek; 
Still lay my head by Teviot stone. 
Though there, forgotten and alone. 
The Bard may draw his parting groan. 
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Pitt and Pox. 

(From Inteodtjctioit to Maemiok). 

To mute and to material things 

New life revolving summer brings; 

The genial call dead Nature hears, 

And in her glory reappears. 

But oh! my Country's wintry state 

What second spring shall renovate? 

What powerful call shall bid arise 

The buried warlike, and the wise; 

The mind that thought for Britain's weal. 

The hand that grasp'd the victor steel? 

The vernal sun new life bestows 

Even on the meanest flower that blows; 

But vainly, vainly may he shine, 

"Where Glory weeps o'er Nelson's shrine: 

And vainly pierce the solemn gloom. 

That shrouds, O Pitt, thy hallow' d tomb! 

Hadst thou but lived, though stripp'd of power, 
A watchman on the lonely tower, 
Thy thrilling trump had roused the land, 
"When fraud or danger were at hand; 
By thee, as by the beacon-light. 
Our pilots had kept course aright; 
As some proud column, though alone. 
Thy strength had propp'd the tottering throne. 
Now is the stately column broke. 
The beacon-light is quenched in smoke, 
The trumpet's silver sound is still. 
The warder silent on the hill! 

Oh, think, how to his latest day, 
When Death, just hovering, claimed his prey. 
With Palinure's ^) unaltered mood, 



.) ^neas's pilot, who surprised by sleep fell into the sea and was drowned. 
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Firm at his dangerous post he stood; 
Each call for needful rest repelled, 
With dying hand the rudder held, 
Till, in his fall, with fateful sway. 
The steerage of the realm gave way! 
Then, while on Britain's thousand plains, 
One unpolluted church remains, 
Whose peaceful bells ne'er sent around 
The bloody tocsin's maddening sound. 
But still, upon the hallow'd day, 
Convoke the swains to praise and pray; 
While &ith and civil peace are dear, 
Grace this cold marble with a tear, — 
He, who preserved them, Pitt, lies here! 

Nor yet suppress the generous sigh, 
Because his rival slumbers nigh; 
Nor be thy requiescat dumb, 
Lest it be said o'er Pox's tomb. 
Por talents mourn, untimely lost, 
When best employed, and wanted most; 
Mourn genius high, and lore profound, 
And wit that loved to play, not wound; 
And all the reasoning powers divine, 
To penetrate, resolve, combine; 
And feelings keen, and fancy's glow, — 
They sleep with him who sleeps below; 
And, if thou mourn' st they could not save 
!From error him who owns this grave, 
Be every harsher thought suppressed, 
And sacred be the last long rest. 
Here, where the end of earthly things 
Lays heroes, patriots, bards, and kings; 
Where stiff the hand, and still the tongue, 
Of those who fought, and spoke, and sung; 
Here, where the fretted aisles prolong 
The distant notes of holy song. 
As if some angel spoke agen, 
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'All peace on earth, good-will to men;' 
If ever from an English heart, 
O, here let prejudice depart. 
And, partial feeling cast aside, 
Becord, that Fox a Briton died! 
"When Europe crouched to France's yoke. 
And Austria bent, and Prussia broke. 
And the firm Russian's purpose brave 
Was bartered by a timorous slave, 
Even then dishonour's peace he spurn'd, 
The sullied olive-branch return'd, 
Stood for his country's glory fast, 
And nail'd her colours to the mast. 
Heaven, to reward his firmness, gave, 
A portion in this honour'd grave; 
And ne'er held marble in its trust 
Of two such wondrous men the dust. 

"With more than mortal powers endow'd, 
How high they soared above the crowd! 
Theirs was no common party race. 
Jostling by dark intrigue for place; 
Like fabled gods, their mighty war 
Shook realms and nations in its jar: 
Beneath each banner proud to stand, 
Look'd up the noblest of the land. 
Till through the British world were known 
The names of Pitt and Pox alone. 
Spells of such force no wizard grave 
E'er framed in dark Thessalian cave. 
Though his could drain the ocean dry. 
And force the planets from the sky. 
These spells are spent, and, spent with these. 
The wine of life is on the lees. 
Genius, and taste, and talent gone, 
Eor ever tomb'd beneath the stone, 
Where, — taming thought to human pride! — 
The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 
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Drop upon Pox's grave the tear, 
'Twill trickle to his rivars bier; 
O'er Pitt's the mournful requiem sound, 
And Pox's shall the notes rebound. 
The solemn echo seems to cry, — 
"Here let their discord with them die; 
Speak not for those a separate doom, 
Whom Pate made brothers in the tomb. 
But search the land of living men, 
Where wilt thou find their like agen?" 



Lochinvar. 

(From maemion). 

O, Toxn^G Lochinvar is come out of the west. 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best; 
And save his good broadsword he weapon had none; 
He rode all unarm' d, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He stayed not for brake, and he stopp'd not for stone, 

He swam the Eske river where ford there was none; 

But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late: 

Por a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar, 

So boldly he enter'd the Netherby hall. 

Among bride's-men and kinsmen, and brothers and all: 

Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword, 

(Por the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 

"O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war. 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar!" 

"I long woo'd your daughter, my suit you denied; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine. 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
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There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar." 

The bride tiss*d the goblet; the knight took it up, 
le quaff 'd off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She look'd down to blush, and she look'd up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 
"Now tread we a measure!" said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace; 

Vhile her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume ; 

And the bride-maidens whisper' d, "'Twere better by far. 

To have match'd our fair cousin with young Lochinvar." 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

Vlien they reach'd the hall-door, and the charger stood near; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung. 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung I 

"She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur; 

They'll have fleet steeds that follow," quoth young Lochinvar. 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby clan; 

Porsters, Penwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran: 

There was racing and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 

Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 



The Gipsy's Curse. 

(Fro7n Gut Manneeing). 

It was in a .hollow way, near the top of a steep ascent, 
tipon the verge of the Ellangowan estate, that Mr. Bertram 
met the gipsy procession. Pour or five men formed the ad- 
Tanced guard, wrapped in long loose great- coats, that hid their 
tall slender figures, as the large slouched hats, drawn over their 
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brows, concealed their wild features, dark eyes, and swarthy 
faces. Two of them carried long fowling-pieces, one wore a 
broadsword without a sheath, and all had the Highland dirk, 
though they did not wear that weapon openly or ostentatiously. 
Behind them followed the train of laden asses, and small carts, 
or tumblers as they were called in that country, on which were 
laid the decrepit and the helpless, the aged and infant part of 
the exiled community. The women in their red cloaks and straw 
hats, the elder children with bare heads and bare feet, and 
almost naked bodies, had the immediate care of the little 
caravan. The road was narrow, running between two broken 
banks of sand, and Mr Bertram's servant rode forward, smacking 
his whip with an air of authority, and motioning to the drivers 
to allow free passage to their betters. His signal was unattend- 
ed to. He then called to the men who lounged idly on be- 
fore. "Stand to your beasts' heads, and make room for the 
laird to pass." "He shall have his share of the road," answered 
a male gypsy from under his slouched and large-brimmed hat, 
and without raising his face, "and he shall have nae mair ^) ; 
the highway is as free to our cuddies as to his horse." 

The tone of the man being sulky, and even menacing, Mr 
Bertram thought it best to put his dignity in his pocket, and 
pass by the procession quietly, on such space as they chose 
to leave for his accommodation, which was narrow enougL 
To cover with an appearance of indifference his feeling of the 
want of respect with which he was treated, he addressed one 
of the men as he passed without any show of greeting, salute 
or recognition — "Giles Baillie'', he said, "have you heard 
that your son Gabriel is well?" (The question respected the 
young man who had been pressed). 

"If I had heard otherwise," said the old man, looking up 
with a stern and menacing countenance, "you should have 
heard of it too." And he plodded on his way, tarrying no 
further questions. When the laird had pressed on with diflficulty 
among a crowd of familiar faces, which had on all former 
occasions marked his approach with the reverence due to that of a 

1) No more. 
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Buperior being, but in which he now only read hatred and contempt, 
and had got clear of the throng, he could not help turning 
his horse, and looking back to mark the progress of their march. 
The group would have been an excellent subject for the pencil 
of Calotte. The van had already reached a small and stunted 
thicket, which was at the bottom of the hill, and which grad- 
ually hid the line of march until the last stragglers disappeared. 

His sensations were bitter enough. The race, it is true, 
which he had thus summarily dismissed from their ancient 
place of refuge, was idle and vicious, but had he endeavoured 
to render them otherwise ? They were not more irregular char- 
acters now than they had been while they were admitted to 
consider themselves as a sort of subordinate dependents of his 
&mily; and ought the mere circumstance of his becoming a 
magistrate to have made at once such a change in his conduct 
towards them? Some means of reformation ought at least to 
have been tried, before sending seven families at once upon 
the wide world, and depriving them of a degree of counte- 
nance which withheld them at least from atrocious guilt. There 
was also a natural yearning of heart on parting with so many 
known and familiar faces; and to this feeling Godfrey Bertram 
was peculiarly accessible, from the limited qualities of his mind, 
which sought its principal amusements among the petty objects 
around him. As he was about to turn his horse's head to 
pursue his journey, Meg Merrilies, ^) who had lagged behind 
the troop, unexpectedly presented herself 

She was standing upon one of those high precipitous banks, 
which, as we before noticed, overhung the road; so that she 
was placed considerably higher than Ellangowan, even though he 
was on horseback; and her tall figure, relieved against the 
clear blue sky, seemed almost of supernatural stature. We have 
noticed there was in her general attire, or rather in her mode 
of adjusting it, somewhat of a foreign costume, artfully adopted 
perhaps for the purpose of adding to the effect of her spells 
and predictions, or perhaps from some traditional notions respect- 
ing the dress of her ancestors. On this occasion, she had a 



1) A half-witted gypsy. 
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large piece of red cotton clotli rolled about her Head in the 
form of a turban, from beneath which her dark eyes flashed 
with uncommon lustre. Her long and tangled black hair fell in 
elf-locks from the folds of this singular head-gear. Her attitude 
was that of a sibyl in frenzy, and she stretched out in 
her right hand a sapling bough, which seemed just pulled. 

"I'll be d — d," said the groom, "if she has not been cutting 
the young ashes in the Dukit parkl" — The Laird made no 
answer, but continued to look at the figure which was thus 
perched above his path. 

"Ride your ways," said the gipsy, "ride your ways, Laird 
of Ellangowan — ride your ways, Godfrey Bertram! — This 
day have ye quenched seven smoking hearths — see if the 
fire in your ain *) parlour burn the blither for that. Te have 
riven the thack *) off seven cottar houses — look if your ain roof- 
tree stand the faster — Te may stable your stirks in the 
shealiugs ') of Derncleugh — see that the hare does not couch 
on the hearthstane at Ellangowan. — Ride your ways, Godfrey 
Bertram — what do ye glower *) after our folk for ! — There's 
thirty hearts there that wad hae ^) wanted bread ere ye had 
wanted sunkets ^), and spent their life-blood ere ye had scratched 
your finger. Yes — there's thirty yonder from the auld^) 
wife of a hundred to the babe that was born last week, that 
ye have turned out o' their bits o' bields ^) to sleep with the 
tod^) and the blackcock in the muirs *®! — Ride your ways, 
Ellangowan! — Our bairns *') are hanging at our weary backs — 
look that your braw **) cradle at hame be the fairer spread up: 
not that I am wishing ill to little Harry, or to the babe that's 
yet to be born — God forbid, and make them kind to the 
poor, and better folk than their father! — And now, ride e'en 
your ways; for these are the last words yell ever hear Meg 
Merrilies speak, and this is the last reise *') that I'll ever cut 
in the bonny ^*) woods of Ellangowan." 

So saying, she broke the sapling she held in her hand, and 



I) Own. 2) Thatch. 3) Sheds, huts. 4) To stare. 5) Would have. 
6) Provision of whatever kind. 7) Old. 8) Shelter. 9) Fox. 10) Moors. 

II) Children. 12) Fine. 13) Branch. 14) Beautiful. 
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it into the road. Margaret of Anjou, bestowing on her 
triumphant foes her keen-edged malediction, could not have 
turned from them with a gesture more proudly contemptuous. 
The Laird was clearing his voice to speak, and thrusting his 
hand in his pocket to find a half crown; the gipsy waited neither 
&p his reply nor his donation, but strode down the hill to 
OTertake the caravan. 

EUangowan rode pensively home; and it was remarkable 
that he did not mention this interview to any of his family. 
The groom was not so reserved; he told the story at great 
length to a full audience in the kitchen, and concluded by 
swearing, that "if ever the devil spoke by the mouth of a woman, 
he had spoken by that of Meg Merrilies that blessed day." 



The Beception of Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth. 

(From Kenilworth). 

It was the twilight of a summer night, (9th July, 1576,) 
the sun having for some time set, and all were in anxious 
expectation of the Queen's immediate approach. The multitude 
had remained assembled for many hours, and their numbers 
were still rather on the increase. A profuse distribution of 
i^freshments, together with roasted oxen, and barrels of ale set 
a-broach in different places of the road, had kept the populace 
in perfect love and loyalty towards the Queen and her favourite, 
which might have somewhat abated, had fasting been added to 
watching. They passed away the time, therefore, with the usual 
popular amusements of whooping, hallooing, shrieking, and 
pkying rude tricks upon each other, forming the chorus ot 
discordant sounds usual on such occasions. These prevailed all 
through the crowded roads and fields, and especially beyond 
the gate of the Chase, where the greater number of the com- 
mon sort were stationed; when, all of a sudden, a single rocket 
was seen to shoot into the atmosphere, and at the instant, 
far-heard over flood and field, the great bell of the Castle tolled. 

Immediately there was a pause of dead silence, succeeded 
by a deep hum of expectation, the united voice of many thousands, 
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none of whom spoke above their breath ; or, to nse a singular 
expression the whisper of an immense multitude. 

Then a shout of applause burst from the multitude, so tremen- 
dously vociferous, that the country echoed for miles around. 
The guards, thickly stationed upon the road by which the Queen 
was to advance, caught up the acclamation, which ran like 
wildfire to the Castle, and announced to all within, that Queen 
Elizabeth, had entered the Boyal Chase of Kenilworth. The 
whole music of the Castle sounded at once, and a round of 
artillery, with a salvo of small arms, was discharged from the 
battlements; but the noise of drums and trumpets, and even 
of the cannon themselves, was but faintly heard, amidst the 
roaring and reiterated welcomes of the multitude. 

As the noise began to abate, a broad glare of light was seen 
to appear from the gate of the Park, and, broadening and 
brightening as it came nearer, advanced along the open and 
fair avenue that led towards the Gallery- tower; and which, as 
we have already noticed, was lined on either hand by the 
retainers of the Earl of Leicester. The word was passed along 
the line. "The Queen! The Queen! Silence, and stand fasti'* 
Onward came the cavalcade, illuminated by two hundred thick 
waxen torches, in the hands of as many horsemen, which cast 
a light like that of broad day all around the procession, but 
especially on the principal group, of which the Queen herself, 
arrayed in the most splendid manner, and blazing with jewels, 
formed the central figure. She was mounted on a milk-white 
horse, which she reined with peculiar grace and dignity; and 
in the whole of her stately and noble carriage, you saw the 
daughter of an hundred kings. 

The ladies of the court, who rode beside her Majesty, had 
taken especial care that their own external appearance should 
not be more glorious than their rank and the occasion alto- 
gether demanded, so that no inferior luminary might appear 
to approach the orbit of royalty. But their personal charms, 
and the magnificence by which, under every prudential re- 
straint, they were necessarily distinguished, exhibited them, 
as the very flower of a realm so far famed for splendour and 
beauty. The magnificence of the courtiers , free from such re- 
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Btndnts as prudence imposed on the ladies, was jet more 
unbounded. 

Leicester, who glittered like a golden image with jewels aod 
doth of gold, rode on her Majesty's right hand, as well in 
quality of her host, as of her Master of the Horse. The black 
steed which he mounted had not a single white hair on his 
body, and was one of the most renowned chargers in Europe , 
having been purchased by the Earl at large expense for this 
royal occasion. As the noble animal chafed at the slow pace 
of the procession, and, arching his stately neck, champed on 
the siWer bits which restrained him, the foam flew from his 
mouth, and specked his well-formed limbs as if with spots of 
snow. The rider well became the high place which he held, 
and the proud steed which he bestrode ; for no man in England , 
or perhaps in Europe , was more perfect than Dudley in horse- 
manship, and all other exercises belonging to his quality. 
He was bareheaded, as were all the courtiers in the train; 
and the red torchlight shone upon his long curled tresses of 
dark hair, and on his noble features, to the beauty of which 
even the severest criticism could only object the lordly fault, 
as it may be termed, of a forehead somewhat too high. On 
that proud evening, those features wore all the grateful solic- 
itude of a subject , to shew himself sensible of the high honour 
which the Queen was conferring on him, and all the pride 
and satisfaction which became so glorious a moment. Yet , though 
neither eye nor feature betrayed aught but feelings which suited 
the occasion, some of the Earl's personal attendants remarked, 
tiiat he was unusually pale , and they expressed to each other their 
fear that he was taking more fatigue than consisted with his health. 

The train, male and female, who attended immediately upon 
tiie Queen's person, were of course of the bravest and the 
fiurest, — the highest-born nobles, and the wisest counsellors, 
of that distinguished reign, to repeat whose names were but 
to weary the reader. Sehind came a long crowd of knights and 
gentlemen, whose rank and birth, however distinguished, were 
ftrown into shade , as their persons into the rear of a procession , 
whose front was of such august majesty. 
Thus marshalled , the cavalcade approached the Q-allery- tower. 
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which formed, as we have often observed, the extreme barrier 
of the Castle. 

It was now the part of the huge porter to step forward ; but 
the lubbard was so overwhelmed with confusion of spirit, — 
the contents of one immense black jack of double ale, which 
he had just drank to quicken his memory, having treacherously 
confused the brain it was intended to clear, — that' he only 
groaned piteously, and remained sitting on his stone seat; and 
the Queen would have passed on without greeting, had not the 
gigantic warder's secret ally, Flibbertigibbet, who lay perdue 
behind him, thrust a pin into the rear of the short femoral 
garment which we elsewhere described. 

The porter uttered a sort of a yell, which came not amis* 
into his part, started up with his club, and dealt a sound 
douse or two on each side of him ; and then, like a coach-horso 
pricked by the spur, started off at once into the full career of 
his address, and by dint of active prompting on the part of 
Dickie Sludge, delivered, in sounds of gigantic intonation, a 
speech which may be thus abridged; — thb reader being to 
suppose that the first lines were addressed to the throng who 
approached the gateway; the conclusion, at the approach of 
the Queen, upon sight of whom, as struck by some heavenly 
vision, the gigantic warder dropped his club, resigned his keys, 
and gave open way to the Goddess of the night, and all her 
magnificent train. 

"What stir, what turmoil, have we for the nones? 
Stand back, my masters, or beware your bones! 
Sirs, I'm a warder, and no man of straw, 
My voice keeps order, and my club gives law. 

Yet soft — nay, stay — what vision have we here? 

What dainty darling 's this? — what peerless peer? 

What loveliest face, that loving ranks unfold. 

Like brightest diamond chased in purest gold? 

Dazzled and blind, mine office I forsake. 

My club, my key. My knee, my homage take, 

Bright paragon; pass on in joy and bliss; — 

Beshrew the gate that opes not wide at such a sight as this !*' 
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Elizabeth received most graciously the homage of the her- 
culean porter, and, bending her head to him in requital, passed 
through his guarded tower, from the top of which was poured 
a clamorous blast of warlike music, which was replied to by 
other bands of minstrelsy placed at different points on the 
Castle walls, and by others again stationed in the Chase; while 
the tones of the one, as they yet vibrated on the echoes, 
were caught up and answered by new harmony from different 
quarters. 

Amidst these bursts of music, which, as if the work of en- 
chantment, seemed now close at hand, now softened by distant 
space, now wailing so low and sweet as if that distance were 
gradually prolonged, until only the last lingering strains could 
reach the ear, Queen Elizabeth crossed the G-allery-tower, and 
came upon the long bridge, which extended from thence to 
Mortimer's Tower, and which was already as light as day, so 
many torches had been fastened to the palisades on either side. 
Most of the nobles here alighted, and sent their horses to the 
neighbouring village of Kenilworth, following the Queen on 
foot, as did the gentlemen who had stood in array to receive 
her at the Q-allery-tower. 

Meanwhile, the Queen had no sooner stepped on the bridge 
than a new spectacle was provided; for as soon as the music 
gave signal that she was so far advanced, a raft, so disposed 
as to resemble a small floating island, illuminated by a great 
variety of torches, and surrounded by floating pageants formed 
to represent sea-horses, on which sat Tritons *), Nereids ^), and 
other fabulous deities of the seas and rivers, made its appearance 
upon the lake, and issuing from behind a small heronry where 



1) Sea-sods, generally represented as half-man, half-dolphin, and blowing a 
(hell. 2) 'The Nereides, the fifty daughters of Nereus and Doris were the 
nymphs of the Mediterranean, of whom the chief was Achilles' mother, Thetis. 
They were represented as beautiful maidens who resided in shell-adorned vine, 
shaded grpttos and caves on the seashore, or at the bottom of the sea with 
their father. They had to wait on the more powerful sea-gods, especially Nep- 
tone. They were usually represented sitting on dolphins, and holding Neptune's 
trideot or garland of flowers' 

4 
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it had been concealed, floated gently towards the £u*ther end 
of the bridge. 

On the islet appeared a beautiful woman, clad in a watchet- 
coloured silken mantle, bound with a broad girdle, inscribed 
with characters like the phylacteries of the Hebrews. Her feet 
and arms were bare, but her wrists and ankles were adorned 
with gold bracelets of uncommon size. Amidst her long silky 
black hair, she wore a crown or chaplet of artificial mistletoe, 
and bore in her hand a rod of ebony tipped with silver. Two 
nymphs attended on her, dressed in the same antique and 
mystical guise 

The pageant was so well managed, that this Lady of the 
Pleating Island, having performed her voyage with much pic- 
turesque effect, landed at Mortimer's Tower with her two 
attendants, just as Elizabeth presented herself before that 
outwork. The stranger then, in a well-penned speech, announced 
herself as that famous Lady of the Lake, renowned in the 
stories of King Arthur, who had nursed the youth of the 
redoubted Sir Lancelot, and whose beauty had proved too 
powerful both for the wisdom and the spells of the mighty 
Merlin. Since that early period she had remained possessed of 
her crystal dominions, she said, despite the various men of 
fame and might by whom Kenilworth had been successively 
tenanted. The Saxons, the Danes, the Normans, the Saintlowes, 
the Clintons, the Mountferts, the Mortimers, the Plantagenets, 
great though they were in arms and magnificence, had never, 
she said, caused her to raise her head from the waters which 
hid her crystal palace. But a greater than all these great 
names had now appeared, and she came in homage and duty 
to welcome the peerless Elizabeth to all sport, which the Castle 
and its environs, which lake or land, could afford. 

The Queen received this address also with great courtesy, 
and made answer in raillery, "We thought this lake had belong- 
ed to our own dominions, fair dame; but since so famed a 
lady claims it for hers, we will be glad at some other time 
to have farther communing with you touching our joint 
interests. 

With this gracious answer the Lady of the Lake vanished. 
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and Arion '), who was amongst the maritime deities, appeared 
upon his dolphin. Eut Lambourne, who had taken upon him 
the part in the absence of Wayland, being chilled with remaining 
immersed in an element to which he was not friendly, having 
never got his speech by heart, and notjiaving, like the porter, 
the advantage of a prompter, paid it off with impudence, tearing 
off his vizard, and swearing. "Cogs bones! he was none of Arion 
or Orion either, but honest Mike Lambourne that had been 
drinking her Majesty's health from morning till midnight, and 
was come to bid her heartily welcome to Kenilworth Castle." 

This unpremeditated buffoonery answered the purpose probably 
better than the set speech would have done. The Queen laughed 
heartily, and swore (in her turn) that he had made the best 
"speech she had heard that day. Lambourne, who instantly saw 
his jest had saved his bones, jumped on shore, gave his dolphin 
a kick, and declared he would never meddle with fish again, 
except at dinner. 

At the same time that the Queen w^s about to enter the 
Castle, that memorable discharge of fireworks by water and 
hind took place, which Master Lanneham, formerly introduced 
to the reader, has strained all his eloquence to describe. 

"Such," says the Clerk of the Council-chamber door, "was 
the blaze of burning darts, the gleams of stars coruscant, the 
streams and hail of fiery sparks, lightnings of wild-fire and 
flightshot of thunderbolts, with continuance, terror, and 
vehemency, that the heavens thundered, the waters surged, 
and the earth shook; and, for my part, hardy as I am, it 
made me very vengeably afraid.' 



I) *A famoas Greek lyric poet and masician, 625 B. C. By his profession 
he gained great wealth: he once went into Sicily, and on returning the sailors 
resolved to mnrder him to obtain his riches, bat allowed him first to play- 
some tones; the mnsic attracted some dolphins, and Arion, throwing himself 
OYerboard, was carried on the back of one of them to Tsenaras/ 
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The Forteous Mob. 
{From Heaet of Mid-Lothian) 

The magistrates, after vain attempts to make themselves 
heard and obeyed, possepsing no means of enforcing their 
authority were constrained to abandon the field to the rioters, 
and retreat in all speed from the showers of missiles that 
whistled around their ears. 

The passive resistance of the Tolbooth-gate promised to do 
more to bafl3.e the purpose of the mob than the active inter* 
ference of the magistrates. The heavy sledge-hammers continued 
to din against it without intermission, and with a noise which, 
echoed from the lofty buildings around the spot, seemed enough 
to have alarmed the garrison in the Castle. It was circulated 
among the rioters that the troops would march down to dis- 
perse them, unless they could execute their purpose without 
loss of time; or that, even without quitting the fortress, the 
garrison might obtain the same end by throwing a bomb or 
two upon the street. 

Urged by such motives for apprehension, they eagerly relieved 
each other at the labour of assailing the Tolbooth door; yet 
such was its strength, that it still defied their efforts . At length, a 
voice was heard to pronounce the words, "Try it with fire!" 
The rioters, with an unanimous shout, called for combustibles, 
and as all their wishes seemed to be instantly supplied, they 
were soon in possession of two or three empty tar-barrels. A 
huge red glaring bonfire speedily arose close to the door of 
the prison, sending up a tall column of smoke and fiame against 
its antique turrets and strongly-grated windows, and illumi- 
nating the ferocious and wild gestures of the rioters who sur- 



1) The Porteoas Mob occurred id 1736. At the execation of a smaggler 
named Wilson, a slight commotion amongst the crowd was made by Captain 
Porteous the occasion for ordering his men who were on guard to fire upon 
the people He was tried and sentenced to death, but reprieved by Queen 
Caroline, then regent in the absence of George II. The reprieve was held so 
unjust by the people that they stormed the Tolbooth, and banged Porteous, 
who was a prisoner there. 
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rounded the place, as well as the pale and anxious groups of 
those who, from windows in the vicinage, watched the progress 
of this alarming scene. The mob fed the fire with whatever 
they could find fit for the purpose. The flames roared and 
crackled among the heaps of nourishment piled on the fire, 
and a terrible shout soon announced that the door had kindled, 
and was in the act of being destroyed. The fire was suffered 
to decay, but, long ere it was quite extinguished, the most 
forward of the rioters rushed, in their impatience, one after 
another, over its yet smouldering remains. Thick showers of 
sparkles rose high in the air, as man after man bounded over 
the glowing embers, and disturbed them in their passage. It 
was now obvious to Butler, and all others who were present, 
that the rioters would be instantly in possession of their victim, 
and have it in their power to work their pleasure upon him, 
whatever that might be. 

The unhappy object of this remarkable disturbance had been 
that day delivered from the apprehension of a public execution, 
and his joy was the greater, as he had some reason to question 
whether government would have run the risk of unpopularity 
by interfering in his favour, after he had been legally convicted 
by the verdict of a jury, of a crime so very obnoxious. Relieved 
from this doubtful state of mind, his heart was merry within 
him, and he thought, in the emphatic words of Scripture on 
a similar occasion, that surely the bitterness of death was past. 
Some of his friends, however, who had watched the manner and 
behaviour of the crowd when they were made acquainted with 
the reprieve, were of a different opinion. They augured from 
the unusual sternness and silence with which they bore their 
disappointment, that the populace nourished some scheme of 
sudden and desperate vengeance, and they advised Porteous to 
lose no time in petitioning the proper authorities, that he might 
be conveyed to the Castle under a sufficient guard, to remain 
there in security until his ultimate fate should be determined. 
Habituated, however, by his office to overawe the rabble of 
the city, Porteous could not suspect them of an attempt so 
audacious as to storm a strong and defensible prison ; and de- 
spising the advice by which he might have been saved, he spent 
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the afterDOon of the eventful day in giving an entertainment 
to some friends who visited him in jail, several of whom, by 
the indulgence of the Captain of the Tolbooth, with whom he 
had an old intimacy, arising from their oflBcial connection were 
even permitted to remain to supper with him, though contrary 
to the rules of the jail. 

It was, therefore, in the hour of unalloyed mirth, when this 
unfortunate wretch was "full of bread," hot with wine, and 
high in mis- timed and ill-grounded confidence, and alasl with 
all his sins full-blown, when the first distant shouts of the 
rioters mingled with the song of merriment and intemperance. 
The hurried call of the jailor to the guests, requiring them 
instantly to depart, and his yet more hasty intimation that a 
dreadful and determined mob had possessed themselves of the 
city gates and guard-house, were the first explanation of these 
fearful clamours. 

Porteous might, howeyer, have eluded the fury from which 
the force of authority could not protect him, had he thought 
of slipping on some disguise, and leaving the prison along with 
his guests. It is probable that the jailor might have connived 
at his escape, or even that, in the hurry of this alarming con- 
tingency, he might not have observed it. But Porteous and his 
friends alike wanted presence of mind to suggest or execute 
such a plan of escape. The former hastily fled from a place 
where their own safety seemed compromised, and the latter, in 
a state resembling stupefaction, awaited in his apartment the 
termination of the enterprise of the rioters The cessation of 
the clang of the instruments with which they had at first 
attempted to force the door, gave him momentary relief. The 
flattering hopes that the military had marched into the city, 
either from the Castle or from the suburbs, and that the 
rioters were intimidated and dispersing, were soon destroyed 
by the broad and glaring light of the flames, which illuminating 
through the grated window every corner of his apartment, 
plainly showed that the mob, determined on their fatal pur- 
pose, had adopted a means of forcing entrance equally desperate 
and certain. 

The sudden glare of light suggested to the stupefied and 
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aatonislied object of popular hatred the possibility of conceal- 
ment or escape. To rush to the chimney, to ascend it at the 
risk of suffocation, were the only means which seem to have 
occurred to him; but his progress was speedily stopped by one 
of those iron gratings, which are, for the sake of security, 
usually placed across the vents of buildings designed for im- 
prisonment. The bars, however, which impeded his farther 
progress, served to support him in the situation which he had 
gained, and he seized them with the tenacious grasp of one 
vho esteemed himself clinging to his last hope of existence. 
The lurid light, which had filled the apartment, lowered and 
died away; the sound of shouts was heard within the walls, 
and on the narrow and winding stair, which, cased within one 
of the turrets, gave access to the upper apartments of the 
prison. The huzza of the rioters was answered by a shout wild 
and desperate as their own, the cry, namely, of the imprisoned 
felons, who, expecting to be liberated in the general confusion, 
welcomed the mob as their deliverers. By some of these the 
apartment of Porteous was pointed out to his enemies The 
obstacle of the lock and bolts was soon overcome, and from 
his hiding-place the unfortunate man heard his enemies search 
every comer of the apartment, with oaths and maledictions, 
which would but shock the reader if we recorded them, but 
which served to prove, could it have admitted of doubt, the 
settled purpose of soul with which they sought his destruction. 
A place of concealment so obvious to suspicion and scrutiny 
as that which Porteous had chosen, could not long screen him 
from detection. He was dragged from his lurking place, with 
a violence which seemed to argue an intention to put him to 
death on the spot. More than one weapon was directed towards 
him, when one of the rioters, the same whose female disguise ' 
had been particularly noticed by Butler, interfered in an 
authoritative tone. "Are ye mad?'' he said, "or would ye 
execute an act of justice as if it were a crime and a cruelty ? 
This sacrifice will lose half its savour if we do not ofier it at 
the very horns of the altar. We will have him die where a 
murderer should die, on the common gibbet — we will have 
him die where he spilled the blood of so many innocents!" 
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A loud shout of applause followed the proposal, and the cry, 
"To the gallows with the murderer! — to the Q-rassmarket 
with him!" echoed oa all hands. 

"Let no man hurt him," continued the speaker; "let him 
make his peace with God, if he can; we will not kill both his 
soul and body." 

" What time did he give better folk for preparing their account ?" 
answered several voices. "Let us mete to him with the same 
measure he measured to them." 

But the opinion of the spokesman better suited the temper 
of those he addressed, a temper rather stubborn than impetuous, 
sedate though ferocious, and desirous of colouring their cruel 
and revengeful action with a show of justice and moderation. 

The tumult was now transferred from the inside to the 
outside of the Tolbooth. The mob had brought their destined 
victim forth, and were about to conduct him to the common 
place of execution, which they had fixed as the scene of his 
death. The leader, whom they had distinguished by the name 
of Madge Wildfire, had been summoned to assist at the 
procession by the impatient shouts of his confederates. 

"1 will ensure you five hundred pounds,'* said the unhappy 
man, grasping Wildfire's hand, — "five hundred pounds for to 
save my life." 

The other answered in the same under-tone, and returning 
his grasp with one equally convulsive, "Five hundred- weight 
of coined gold should not save you — Remember Wilson!" 

A deep pause of a minute ensued, when Wildfire added, in 
a more composed tone: "Make your peace with Heaven. Where 
is the clergyman ?" . 

Butler, who, in great terror and anxiety, had been detained 
within a few yards of the Tolbooth door, to wait the event of 
the search after Porteous, was now brought forward, and com- 
manded to walk by the prisoner's side, and to prepare him for 
immediate death. 

They had suffered the unfortunate Porteous to put on his 
nightgown and slippers, as he had thrown off his coat and 
shoes, in order to facilitate his attempted escape up the chim- 
ney. In this garb he was mounted on the hands of two of the 
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rioters, clasped together, so as to form what is called in Scot- 
land, "The King s Cushion." Butler was placed close to his 
side, and repeatedly urged to perform a duty always the most 
painful which can be imposed on a clergyman deserving of the 
name, and now rendered more so by the peculiar and horrid 
circumstances of the criminars case. Porteous at first uttered 
some supplicatioDS for mercy, but when he found that there 
^ag no chance that these would be attended to, his military 
edacation, and the natural stubbornness of his disposition, 
combined to support his spirits. 

The procession now moved forward with a slow and deter- 
mined pace. It was enlightened by many blazing links and 
torches; for the actors of this work were so far from affecting 
any secrecy on the occasion, that they seemed even to court 
observation. Their principal leaders kept close to the person 
of the prisoner, whose pallid yet stubborn features were seen 
distinctly by the torch-light, as his person was raised consider- 
ably above the concourse which thronged around him. Those 
who bore swords, muskets and battle-axes, marched on each 
side, as if forming a regular guard to the procession. The 
windows, as they went along, were filled with the inhabitants, 
whose slumbers had been broken by this unusual disturbance. 
Some of the spectators muttered accents of encouragement; 
but in general they were so much appalled by a sight so 
strange and audacious, that they looked on with a sort of 
stupefied astonishment. No one offered, by act or word, the 
slightest interruption. 

The rioters, on their part, continued to act with the same 
air of deliberate confidence and security which had marked all 
their proceedings. "When the object of their resentment dropped 
one of his slippers, they stopped, sought for it, and replaced 
it upon his foot with great deliberation. As they descended 
the Bow towards the fatal spot where they designed to complete 
their purpose, it was suggested that there should be a rope 
kept in readiness. Por this purpose the booth of a man who 
dealt in cordage was forced open; a coil of rope fit for their 
purpose was selected to serve as a halter, and the dealer next 
momiog found that a guinea had been left on his counter in 
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exchange; so anxious were the perpetrators of this daring action 
to show that they meditated not the slightest wrong or in- 
fraction of law, excepting so far as Porteous was himself 
concerned. 

Leading, or carrying along with them, in this determined 
and regular manner, the object of their vengeance, they at 
length reached the place of common execution, the scene of 
his crime, and destined spot of his sufferings. Several of the 
rioters (if they should not rather be described as conspirators) 
endeavoured to remove the stone which filled up the socket in 
which the end of the fatal tree was sunk When it was erected 
for its fatal purpose; others sought for the means of constructing 
a temporary gibbet, the place in which the gallows itself was 
deposited being reported too secure to be forced, without much 
loss of time. Butler endeavoured to avail himself of the delay 
aiForded by these circumstances, to turn the people from their 
desperate design. "Por G-od's sake," he exclaimed, "remember 
it is the image of your Creator which you are about to deface 
in the person of this unfortunate man! "Wretched as he is, 
and wicked as he may be, he has a share in every promise of 
Scripture, and you cannot destroy him in impenitence without 
blotting his name from the Book of Life — Do not destroy 
soul and body; give time for preparation." 

"What time had they," returned a stern voice, "whom he 
murdered on this very spot? — The laws both of Grod and man 
call for his death.'* 

''But what, my friends," insisted Butler, with a generous 
disregard to his own safety — "what hath constituted you his 
judges?" 

"We are not his judges," replied the same person; "he has 
been already judged and condemned by lawful authority. We 
are those whom Heaven, and our righteous anger have stirred 
up to execute judgment, when a corrupt government would 
have protected a murderer." 

"I am none," said the unfortunate Porteous; "that which 
you charge upon me fell out in self-defence, in the lawful 
exercise of my duty." 

"Away with him — away with him!" was the general cry. 
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y do you trifle away time in making a gallows? — that 
er's pole is good enough for the homicide." 
e unhappy man was forced to his fate with remorseless 
ity. Butler separated from him by the press, escaped the 
horrors of his struggles. Unnoticed by those who had 
rto detained him as a prisoner, he fled from the fatal spot 
>ut much caring in what direction his course lay. A loud 
; proclaimed the stern delight with which the agents of 
lead regarded its completion. Butler, then, at the opening 
the low street called the Cowgate, cast back a terrified 
B, and by the red and dusky light of the torches, he 
discern a figure wavering and struggling as it hung 
nded above the heads of the multitude, and could even 
ve men striking at it with their Lochaber-axes and par- 
i. The sight was of a nature to double his horror, and to 
^ings to his flight. 



THOMAS CAMPBELL (1777—1844). 

Ye Mariners of England. 

Ye mariners of England! 

That guard our native seas; 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand years. 

The battle and the breeze! 

Tour glorious standard launch again 

To meet another foe! 

And sweep through the deep. 

While the stormy tempests blow; 

While the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start frotn every wave! — 

Eor the deck it was their field of fame, 

And Ocean was their grave; 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
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Tour manly hearts shall glow, 
As ye sweep through the deep, 
"While the stormy tempests blow ; 
"While the battle rages loud and long. 
And the stormy tempests blow. 

Britannia needs no bulwark, 

No towers along the steep; 

Her march is o'er the mountain-waves, 

Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak, 

She quells the floods below, — 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy tempests blow: 

When the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn; 

Till danger's troubled night depart. 

And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean-warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name. 

When the storm has ceased to blow; 

When the fiery fight is heard no more. 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 



Hohenlinden. 

On Linden, when the sun was low. 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight. 
When the drum beat, at dead of night. 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 
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By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 
Each horseman, drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charger neighed, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven. 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stained snow. 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

'Tis mom, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun. 
Were furious Prank, and fiery Hun, 
Shout in their sulph'rous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On ye brave. 
Who rush to glory, or the grave! 
Wave, Munich! all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry! 

Pew, few shall part where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet. 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. 



Exile of Erin 0. 

TuEBE came to the beach a poor Exile of Erin, 
The dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill: 

For his country he sighed, when at twilight repairing 
To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill. 



) The person here alluded to was Anthony McOann, exiled for heing 
licated in the Irish Rehellion of 1798. Camphell met him at Hamburg. 
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Bat the day-star attracted his eye's sad devotion, 
!Por it rose o'er his own native isle of the ocean, 
"Where once in the fire of his youthful emotion. 
He sang the bold anthem of *Erin go bragh!' *) 

"Sad is my fate!" said the heart-broken stranger, 
"The wild deer and wolf to a covert can flee. 

But I have no refuge from famine and danger, 
A home and a country remain not to me. 

Never again, in the green sunny bowers, 

Where my forefathers lived, shall I spend the sweet houi 

Or cover my harp with the wild-woven flowers. 
And strike to the numbers of *Erin go bragh!' 

"Erin, my country! though sad and forsaken, 
In dreams I revisit the sea-beaten shore; 

But, alas! in a far foreign land I awaken. 

And sigh for the friends who can meet me no more! 

Oh cruel fate! wilt thou never replace me 

In a mansion of peace — where no perils can chase me i 

Never again shall my brothers embrace me? 
They die to defend me, or live to deplore! 

"Where is my cabin-door, fast by the wild- wood? 

Sisters and sire! did ye weep for its fall? 
Where is the mother that looked on my childhood? 

And where is the bosom-friend, dearer than all? 
Oh! my sad heart! long abandoned by pleasure, 
Why did it dote on a fast-fading treasure? 
Tears, like the rain-drop, may fall without measure. 

But rapture and beauty they cannot recall. 

"Yet all its sad recollections suppressing, 
One dying wish my lone bosom can draw : 

Erin! an exile bequeaths thee his blessing! 
Land of my forefathers! *Erin go bragh 1' 



1) Ireland for ever. 
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Buried and cold, when my heart stills her motion, 
Green be thy fields, — sweetest isle of the ocean! 
And thy harp -striking bards sing aloud with devotion, 
Erin mavournin ^) — Erin go bragh!'* 



THOMAS MOOEE (1779—1852). 

Irish Melodies. 

'tis the last eosb of summer. 

*Tis the last rose of summer 

Left blooming alone; 
All her lovely companions 

Are faded and gone: 
No flower of her kindred, 

No rose-bud is nigh, 
To reflect back her blushes, 

Or give sigh for sigh. 

ril not leave thee, thou lone one! 

To pine on the stem; 
Since the lovely are sleeping, 

Go, sleep thou with them. 
Thus kindly I scatter 

Thy leaves o'er the bed. 
Where thy mates of the garden 

Lie scentless and dead. 

So soon may I follow, 

When friendships decay, 
And from Love's shining circle 

The gems drop away! 
When true hearts lie withered, 

And fond ones are flown, 
Oh! who would inhabit 

This bleak world alone? 



Ireland my darling. 
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THE MINSTEBL-BOT. 



The Minstrel-Boy to the war is gone, 

In the ranks of death you'll find him; 
His father's sword he has girded on, 

And his wild harp slung behind him. — 
"Land of song!" said the warrior-bard, 

"Tho* all the world betrays thee, 
One sword, at least, thy rights shall guard. 

One faithful harp shall praise thee!" 

The Minstrel fell ! — but the foeman's chain 

Could not bring his proud soul under; 
The harp he lov'd ne'er spoke again, 

For he tore its chords asunder; 
And said, "No chains shall sully thee. 

Thou soul of love and bravery! 
"Thy songs were made for the pure and free. 

They shall never sound in slavery. 

COME o'er the sea. 

Come o'er the sea. 

Maiden, with me. 
Mine thro' sunshine, storm, and snows: 

Seasons may roll. 

But the true soul 
Burns the same, where'er it goes. 
Let fate frown on, so we love and part not; 
'Tis life where thou art, 'tis death where thou art not. 

Then come o'er the sea, 

Maiden with me. 
Come where the wild wind blows; 

Seasons may roll, 

But the true soul 
Burns the same, where'er it goes. 
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Was not the sea 
Made for the Pree, 
Land for courts and chains alone? 
Here we are slaves, 
But, on the waves, 
Love and Liberty's all our own. 
No eye to watch, and no tougue to wound us, 
All earth forgot, and all heaven around us — 
Then come o'er the sea, 
Maiden, with me. 
Mine thro' sunshine, storm, and snows; 
Seasons may roll. 
But the true soul 
Burns the same, where'er it goes. 



Paradise and the Peri. 

{From LALLA eookh). 

One mom a Peri^) at the gate 

Of Eden stood, disconsolate; 

And as she listened to the Springs 

Of Life within, like music flowing, 
And caught the light upon her wiugs 

Through the half-open portal glowing. 
She wept to think her recreant race 
Should e'er have lost that glorious place! 

"How happy," exclaim'd this child of air, 
"Are the holy Spirits who wander there, 

*Mid flowers that never sTiall fade or fall; 
Though mine are the gardens of earth and sea. 
And the stars themselves have flowers for me. 

One blossom of Heaven out-blooms them all! 



1) Peris are fairy-like beings of Eastern mythology; they are the off-spring 
f fallen spirits, and with a wand direct the pure in mind the way to heaven. 
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Q-o, wing thy flight from star to star, 
From world to luminous world, as far 

As the universe spreads its flaming wall; 
Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 
And multiply each through endless years, 

One minute of Heaven is worth them all!" 

The glorious Angel, who was keeping 
The gates of Light, beheld her weeping ; 
And, as he nearer drew and listen'd 
To her sad song, a tear-drop glisten'd 
"Within his eyelids, like the spray 

From Eden's fountain, when it lies 
On the Blue flow'r, which — Bramins say 

Blooms nowhere but in Paradise! 

"Nymph of a fair but erring line!" 
Gently he said — "One hope is thine. 
*Tis written in the Book of Fate, 

The Peri yet may be forgiven 
Who brings to this Eternal gate 

The gift that is most dear to Heaven! 
Q-o seek it, and redeem thy sin — 
'Tis sweet to let the pardon'd in!" 

B*apidly, as comets run 
To th'embraces of the Sun: -- 
Fleeter than the starry brands. 
Flung at night from angel hands *) 
At those dark and daring sprites, 
Who would climb th' empyreal heights, 
Down the blue vault the Peri flies. 

And, lighted earthward by a glance 
That just then broke from morning's eyes. 
Hung hovering o'er our world's expanse. 



I) The Mahometans suppose that falling stars are the fire-hrands whe 
the good angels drive away the had, when they approach too near tl 
pyrean or verge of the heavens. 
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But whither shall the Spirit go 

To find this gift for Heav'n ? — "I know 

The wealth," she cries, "of every urn, 

In which unnumbered rubies burn, 

Beneath the pillars of Chilminar *) ; 

I know where the Isles of Perfume ^) are 

Many a fathom down in the sea, 

To the south of sun-bright Araby ; — 

I know too where the Q-enii hid 
Tbe jeweird cup of their Bang Jamshid '), 
With Life's elixir sparkling high — 
But gifts like these are not for the sky. 
Where was there ever a gem that shone 
Like the steps of AUa's wonderful Throne ; 
And the Drops of Life — oh ! what would they be 
In the boundless deep of Eternity?" 

While thus she mus'd, her pinions fann'd 
The air of that sweet Indian land. 
Whose air is balm; whose ocean spreads 
O'er coral rocks and amber beds; 
Whose mountains, pregnant by the beam 
Of the warm sun, with diamonds teem ; 
Whose rivulets are like rich brides. 
Lovely, with gold beneath their tides; 
Whose sandal groves and bowers of spice 
Might be a Peri's Paradise! 
But crimson now her rivers ran 

With human blood — the smell of death 



1) The Forty Pillars; so the Persians call the rains of Persepolis. It is 
imagined by them thai this palace and the edifices at Balbec were built by tbe 
Genii, for the parpose of hiding in their snbterraneoas caverns immense treasures, 
which still remain there. 2) The isles of Panchaia to the south of Arabia 
Felix, which have sunk into the abyss made by the fire beneath their foundations. 

8) Jamshid, King of the Genii, famous for a gold cap full of the elixer 
of life This cup, hidden by the genii, was discovered, they say, when digging 
for the foandations of Persepolis. 
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Came reeking from those spicy bowers, 
And man, the sacrifice of man, 

Mingled his taint with every breath 
Upwafted from the innocent flowers. 
Land of the Sun! what foot invades 
Thy Pagods and thy pillar'd shades — 
Thy cavern shrines, and Idol stones, 
Thy Monarchs and their thousand Thrones ? ^) 

'Tis he of Q-azna ^) — fierce in wrath 

He comes, and India's diadems 
Lie scattered in his ruinous path. — 

His blood-hounds he adorns with gems, 
Torn from the violated necks 

Of many a young and lov'd Sultana; 

Maidens, within their pure Zenana, ') 

Priests in the very fanes he slaughters, 
And chokes up with the glittering wrecks 

Of golden shrines the sacred waters! 

Downward the Peri turns her gaze, 
And through the war-field's bloody haze 
Beholds a youthful warrior stand, 

Alone, beside his native river, — 
The red blade broken in his hand 

And the last arrow in his quiver. 

"Live," said the Conqueror, "live to share 
The trophies and the crowns I bear!" 
Silent that youthful warrior stood -^ 
Silent he pointed to the flood 
All crimson with his country's blood. 



1) With this immense treasure Mahmood retarned to Ghizni, and in the 
year 400 prepared a magnificent festival, where he displayed to the people 
his wealth in golden thrones and in other ornaments, in a great plain without 
the city of Ghizni. 2) Mahmood of Gazna or Ghizni, who conquered India 
in the beginning of the 1 Itb century. It is reported that the hunting equipage 
of Sultan Mahmood was so magnificent that he kept 400 greyhounds and 
bloodhounds, each of which wore a collar set with jewels, and a covering 
edged with gold and pearls. 3) The part of a dwelling appropriated to women. 
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Then sent his last remaining dart, 
Eor answer, to th' Invader's heart. 

Palse flew the shaft, though pointed well: 
The Tyrant liv'd, the Hero fell! — 
Tet mark'd the Peri where he lay. 

And when the rush of war was past, 
Swiftly descending on a ray 

Of morning light, she caught the last — 
Last glorious drop his heart had shed. 
Before its free-born spirit fled! 

"Be this," she cried, as she wiug'd her flight, 
"My welcome gift at the Gates of Light. 
Though foul are the drops that oft distil 

On the field of warfare, blood like this, 
!Por Liberty shed, so holy is, 
It would not stain the purest rill, 

That sparkles among the Bowers of Bliss! 
Oh! if there be, on this earthly sphere, 
A boon, an offering Heaven holds dear, 
'Tis the last libation Liberty draws 
Prom the heart that bleeds and breaks in her cause ?' 

** Sweet," said the Angel, as she gave 

The gift into his radiant hand, 
"Sweet is our welcome of the Brave 

Who die thus for their native Land. — 
But see — alas ! — the crystal bar 
Of Eden moves not — holier far 
Than ev'n this drop the boon must be. 
That opes the Q-ates of Heav'n for thee! 

Her first fond hope of Eden blighted, 

Now among Afric's Lunar Mountains, 

Far to the South, the Peri lighted; 

And sleek'd her plumage at the fountains 

Of that Egyptian tide, — whose birth 

Is hidden from the sons of earth. 

Deep in those solitary woods. 
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Where oft the Genii of the Floods 
Dance round the Cradle of their Nile, 
And hail the New-bom Giant's smile! 
Thence over Egypt's palmy groves, 

Her grots, and sepulchres of kings. 
The exil'd Spirit sighing roves; 
And now hangs listening to the doves 
In warm Rosetta's vale — now loves 

To watch the moonlight on the wings 
Of the white Pelicans that break 
The azure calm of Moeris' Lake. 
'Twas a fair scene — a Land more bright 

Never did mortal eye behold! 
"Who could have thought, that there, ev'n there. 
Amid those scenes so still and fair, 
The Demon of the Plague hath cast 
From his hot wing a deadlier blast. 
More mortal far than ever came 
Prom the red Desert's sands of flame; 
So quick, that every living thing 
Of human shape, touch'd by his wing, 
Like plants, where the Simoom hath past. 
At once falls black and withering! 

The sun went down on many a brow, 
"Which, full of bloom and freshness then, 

Is rankling in the pest-house now. 
And ne'er will feel that sun again! 

And oh! to see th* unburied heaps 

On which the lonely moonlight sleeps — 

The very vultures turn away, 

And sicken at so foul a prey! 

Only the fierce hyaena stalks 

Throughout the city's desolate walks 

At midnight, and his carnage plies — 
Woe to the half dead wretch, who meets 

The glaring of those large blue eyes 

Amid the darkness of the streets! 
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"Poor race of men !*' said the pitying Spirit, 

"Dearly ye pay for your primal Pall — 
Some flow'rets of Eden ye still inherit, 

But the trail of the serpent is over them all!" 

She wept — the air grew pure and clear 

Around her, as the bright drops ran: 
Por there's a magic in each tear, 

Such kindly Spirits weep for man! 
Just then beneath some orange trees, 
Whose fruit and blossoms in the breeze 
Were wantoning together, free, 
Like age at play with infancy — 
Beneath that fresh and springing bower, 

Close by the Lake, she heard the moan 
Of one who, at this silent hour, 

Had thither stol'n to die alone. 
One who in life, where'er he mov'd 

Drew after him the hearts of many; 
Yet now, as though he ne'er were lov'd, 

Dies here unseen, unwept by any! 
None to watch near him — none to slake 

The fire that in his bosom lies, 
With ev'n a sprinkle from that lake, 

Which shines so cool before his eyes. 
No voice, well known through many a day. 

To speak the last, the parting word. 
Which, when all other sounds decay, 

Is still like distant music heard; 
That tender farewell on the shore 
Of this rude world, when all is o'er. 
Which cheers the spirit, ere its bark 
Puts off into the unknown Dark. 

Deserted youth! one thought alone 

Shed joy around his soul in death — 
That she, whom he for years had known. 
And lov'd, and might have call'd his own, 
Was safe from this foul midnight's breath ; — 
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Safe in her father's princely halls, 
Where the cool air from fountain falls, 
Preahly perfum'd by many a brand 
Of the sweet wood from India's land, 
Were pure as she whose brow they fann'd. 
But see, — who yonder comes by stealth, 

This melancholy bower to seek. 
Like a young envoy, sent by Health, 

With rosy gifts upon her cheek? 
'Tis she — far off, through moonlight dim. 

He knew his own betrothed bride. 
She, who would rather die with him, 
Than live to gain the world beside ! -r 

"Oh! let me only breathe the air, 

The blessed air, that's breath' d by thee. 
And, whether on its wings it bear 

Healing or death, 'tis sweet to me! 
There — drink my tears, while yet they fall. 

Would that my bosom's blood were balm. 
And, well thou knowest, I'd shed it all. 

To give thy brow one minute's calm. 
Nay, turn not from me that dear face — 

Am I not thine — thy own lov'd bride — 
The one, the chosen one, whose place 

In life or death is by thy side! 
Think'st thou that she, whose only light 

In this dim world, from thee hath shone, 
Could bear the long, the cheerless night, 

That must be hers, when thou art gone? 
That I can live, and let thee go, 
Who art my life itself? — No, no — 
When the stem dies, the leaf that grew 
Out of its heart must perish too! 
Then turn to me, my own love, turn, 
Before like thee I fade and burn; 
Cling to these yet cool lips, and share 
The last pure life that lingers there!" 
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She fails — she sinks — as dies the lamp 
In chamel airs or cavern-damp, 
So quickly do his baleful sighs 
Quench all the sweet light of her eyes. 
One struggle — and his pain is past — 

Her lover is no longer living! 
One kiss the maiden gives, one last. 

Long kiss, which she expires in giving! 

"Sleep," said the Peri, as softly she stole 
The farewell sigh of that vanishing soul, 
As true as e'er warm'd a woman's breast — 
'* Sleep on, in visions of odour rest, 
In balmier airs than ever yet stirr'd 
Th'en chanted pile of that lonely bird *), 
"Who sings at the last his own death lay, 
-And in music and perfume dies away!" 

But morn is blushing in the sky; 

Again the Peri soars above, 
iJearing to Heav*n that precious sigh 

Of pure, self sacrificing love. 
Eigh throbb'd her heart, with hope elate, 

The Elysian palm she soon shall win, 
Tor the bright Spirit at the gate 

Smil'd as she gave that offering in ; 
And she already hears the trees 

Of Eden, with their crystal bells 
fiinging in that ambrosial breeze 

That from the throne of Alia swells; 
And she can see the starry bowls *) 

That lie around that lucid lake. 
Upon whose banks admitted Souls 

Their first sweet draught of glory take! 



I) In the East they sappose the Phoenix, after living one thoasand years, 
to baild himself a funeral pile, to sing a melodious air, to flap his wings 
with a velocity which sets fire to the wood, and to consume himself. 

2) On the shores of a quadrangular lake stand a thousand gohlets, made of 
iirSf out of which souls predestined to enjoy happiness drink the crystal wave. 
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But, ah! even Peris' hopes are vain — 
Again the Pates forbade, again 
Th'immortal barrier clos'd — "Not yet,'* 
The Angel said, as, with regret, 
He shut from her that glimpse of glory — 
* True was the maiden, and her story 
Written in light o'er Alla's head, 
By seraph eyes shall long be read. 
But, Peri, see — the crystal bar 
Of Eden moves not — holier far 
Than ev'n this sigh the boon must be 
That opes the Gates of Heav'n for thee." 

Now, upon Syria's land of roses 
Softly the light of Eve reposes, 
And, like a gldty, the broad sun 
Hangs over sainted Lebanon; 
Whose head in wintry grandeur towers, 

And whitens with eternal sleet, 
While summer, in a vale of flowers, 

Is sleeping rosy at his feet. 

To one, who look'd from upper air 
O'or all th'enchanted regions there, 
How beauteous must have been the glow, 
The life, the sparkling from below ! 
But nought can charm the luckless Peri! 
Her soul is sad — her wings are weary — 
Joyless she sees the Sun look down 
On the great Temple *), once his own. 
Whose lonely columns stand sublime, 

Elinging their shadows from on high, 
Like dials, which the wizard, Time, 
Had rais'd to count his ages by! 



1) The temple of the Sun at Balbec. 
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Yet haply there may lie conceal'd 
Beneath those Chambers of the Sun, 

Some amulet of gems, anneal'd 

In upper fires, some tablet seaFd 
With the great name of Solomon, 
Which, speird by her illumin'd eyes, 

May teach her where, beneath the moon, 

In earth or ocean lies the boon. 

The charm that can restore so soon 
An erring Spirit to the skies! 

Cheered by this hope she bends her thither; 

Still laughs the radiant eye of Heav'n, 

Nor have the golden bowers of Eden 
In the rich West begun to wither; — 
When o'er the vale of Balbec winging 

Slowly, she sees a child at play. 
Among the rosy wild flowers singing, 

As rosy and as wild as they; 
Chasing, with eager hands and eyes. 
The beautiful blue damsel-flies 
That fluttered round the jasmine stems. 
Like winged flowers or flying gems : — 
And, near the boy, who tir'd with play 
Now nestling 'mid the roses lay. 
She saw a wearied man dismount 

From his hot steed, and on the brink 
Of a small imaret's *) rustic fount 

Impatient fling him down to drink. 

Then swift his haggard brow he tum'd 
To the fair child, who fearless sat. 

Though never yet hath day-beam bum'd 
Upon a brow more fierce than that, — 



1) A kind of inn where pilgrims are received grataitoasly for a space of 
three days. 
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Sullenly fierce — a mixture dire, 
Like thunder-clouds of gloom and fire ! 
In which the Peri's eye could read 
Dark tales of many a ruthless deed; 
The ruin'd maid — the shrine profan'd — 
Oaths broken — and the threshold stain'd 
With blood of guests ! — there written, all. 
Black as the damning drops that fall 
Prom the denouncing Angel's pen. 
Ere Mercy weeps them out again! 

Yet tranquil now that man of crime 
(As if the balmy evening time 
Soften'd his spirit) look'd and lay, 
'Watching the rosy infant's play: — 
Though still, whene'er his eye by chance 
Fell on the boy's, its lurid glance 

Met that unclouded, joyous gaze, 
As torches, that have burnt all night 
Through some impure and godless rite, 
Encounter morning's glorious rays. 

But hark! the vesper call to prayer, 

As slow the orb of day-light sets. 
Is rising sweetly on the air 

Erom Syria's thousand minarets! 
The boy has started from the bed 
Of flowers where he had laid his head. 
And down upon the fragrant sod 

Kneels, with his forehead to the south, 
Lisping th' eternal name of God 

Erom Purity's own cherub mouth. 
And looking, while his hands and eyes 
Are lifted to the glowing skies, 
Like a stray babe of Paradise, 
Just lighted on that flowery plain. 
And seeking for its home again! 
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Oh 'twas a sight — that Heav'n — that child — 
A scene, which might have well beguird 
Ev'n haughty Eblis *) of a sigh 
!Por glories lost and peace gone by! 

And how felt he, the wretched Man 
Reclining there — while memory ran 
O'er many a year of guilt and strife, 
Flew o'er the dark flood of his life. 
Nor found one sunny resting place, 
Nor brought him back one branch of grace! 
"There was a time," he said in mild, 
Heart-humbled tones — thou blessed child ! 
When young and haply pure as thou, 
I look'd and pray'd like thee — but now — " 
He hung his head — each nobler aim. 

And hope and feeling, which had slept 
Prom boyhood's hour, that instant came 

Presh o'er him, and he wept — he wept! 

Blest tears of soul-felt penitence! 

In whose benign, redeeming flow 
Is felt the first, the only sense 

Of guiltless joy that guilt can know. 

"There's a drop*)", said the Peri, "that down from 

Palls through the withering airs of June [the moon 

Upon Egypt's land, of so healing a power, 

So balmy a virtue, that ev'n in the hour 

That drop descends, contagion dies. 

And health re-animates earth and skies ! — 

Oh, is it not thus, thou man of sin, 

The precious tears of repentance fall? 
Though foul thy fiery plagues within, 

One heavenly drop hath dispell'd them all!" 



1) The ruler of the evil genii or fallen angels. 2) The Nacta, or Miracu- 
loQs Drop which falls in Egypt precisely on St. John's day and is supposed 
to have the effect of stopping the plague. 
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And now — behold him kneeling there 
By the child's side, in humble prayer, 
While the same sun-beam shines upon 
The guilty and the guiltless one. 
And hymns of joy proclaim through Heaven 
The triumph of a Soul Forgiven! 

'Twas when the golden orb had set, 
While on their knees they lingered yet, 
There fell a light more lovely far 
Than ever came from sun or star, 
Upon the tear that, warm and meek, 
Dew'd that repentant sinner's cheek; 
To mortal eye this light might seem 
A northern flash or meteor beam — 
But well th'enraptur'd Peri knew 
'Twas a bright smile the Angel threw 
Prom Heaven's gate, to hail that tear 
Her harbinger of glory near! 

"Joy> joy for ever! my task is done — 
The Gates are pass'd, and Heaven is won! 



GEOEGE GOEDON, LOED BYEON (1788- 
{From Childe Harold^s Pilgrimage). 

SPANISH BULL FIGHT. 

The lists are oped, the spacious area clear' d, 
Thousands on thousands piled are seated round; 
Long ere the first loud trumpet's note is heard, 
Ne vacant space for lated wight is found: 
Here dons, grandees, but chiefly dames abound. 
Skill' d in the ogle of a roguish eye. 
Yet ever well inclined to heal the wound; 
None through their cold disdain are doom'd to d: 
As moon-struck bards complain, by Love's sad arch( 
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Hush'd is the din of tongues — on gallant steeds, 
With milk-white crest, gold spur, and light-poised lance, 
Four cavaliers prepare for venturous deeds. 
And, lowly bending ^) to the lists advance; 
Eich are their scarfs, their chargers featly prance: 
If in the dangerous game they shine to-day. 
The crowd's loud shout and ladies' lovely glance. 
Best prize of better acts, they bear away, 
And all that kings or chiefs e'er gain their toils repay. 

In costly sheen and gaudy cloak array'd, 
But all afoot, the light-limb'd Matadore *) 
Stands in ^ the centre, eager to invade 
The lord of lowing herds; but not before 
The ground, with cautious tread, is traversed o'er, 
Lest aught unseen should lurk to thwart his speed: 
His arnos a dart, he fights aloof, nor more 
Can man achieve without the friendly steed — 
Alas! too oft condemn'd for him to bear and bleed. 

Thrice sounds the clarion; lol the signal falls, 
The den expands, and Expectation mute 
^apes round the silent circle's peopled walls. 
Bounds with one lashing spring the mighty brute, 
^nd, wildly staring spurns, with sounding foot 
The sand, nor blindly rushes on his foe: 
Here, there, he points his threatening front, to suit 
His first attack, wide waving to and fro 
His angry tail; red rolls his eye's dilated glow. 

Sudden he stops; his eye is fix'd: away. 
Away, thou heedless boy! prepare the spear: 



I) Making obeisance to the official who presides on the occasion. 2) Byron 
es not distinguish between the three classes who fight on foot, bat calls 
im Matadores. Now' the matadore is in black and comes not first bat last. 
Line I Byron means the c^ulos, whose function is to attract the balfs 
ention. In Line 7 he means the banderilUros (pijlwerpers). The matadore 
•sed in black, has in one hand a red flag or mantle, in the other a sword. 
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Now is thy *) time, to perish, or display 
The skill that yet may check his mad career. 
With well-timed croupe the nimble coursers veer; 
On foams the bull, but not unscathed he goes; 
Streams from his flank the crimson torrent clear: 
He flies, he wheels, distracted with his throes; 
Dart follows dart; lance, lance; loud bellowings speak his woeg 

Again he comes; nor dart nor lance avail, 
Nor the wild plunging of the tortur'd horse; 
Though man and man's avenging arms assail, 
Yain are his weapons, vainer is his force. 
One gallant steed is stretch'd a mangled corse 
Another, hideous sight! unseam'd appears. 
His gory chest unveils life's panting source; 
Though death-struck, still his feeble frame he rears; 
Staggering, but stemming all, his lord unharm'd he bears. 

Poil'd, bleeding, breathless, furious to the last, 
Pull in the centre stands the bull at bay. 
Mid wounds and clinging darts, and lances brast 2), 
And foes disabled in the brutal fray: 
And now the Matadores around him play. 
Shake the red cloak, and poise the ready brand: 
Once more through all he bursts his thundering way — 
Yain rage ! the mantle quits the conynge ^) hand, 
Wraps his fierce eye — 'tis past — he sinks upon the sand ! 

Where his vast neck just mingles with the spine, 
Sheathed in his form the deadly weapon lies. 
He stops — he starts — disdaining to decline : 
Slowly he falls, amidst triumphant cries. 
Without a groan, without a struggle, dies. 
The decorated car appears — on high 
The corse is piled — sweet sight for vulgar eyes ! 
Pour steeds that spurn the rein, as swift as shy, 
Hurl the dark bulk along, scarce seen in dashing by. 



1) Here Byron addressed the picadors or horsemeD. See Line 5. 

2) Burst, here: broken to pieces. 3) Canning, dexterous. 
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SOLITUDE. 



To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
"Where things that own not man's dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
Witli the wild flock that never needs a fold; 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean; 
This is not solitude; 'tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature's charms, and view her stores unroU'd. 

But 'midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men. 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, ' 

And roam along, the world's tired denizen, 
With none who bless us, none whom we can bless; 
Minions of splendour shrinking from distress! 
None that, with kindred consciousness endued. 
If we were not, would seem to smile the less 
Of all that flatter' d, folio w'd, sought, and sued; 
This is to be alone; this, this is solitude! 

THE laOHT BEFOEB THE BATTLE OF WATEELOO. 

Theeb was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gather'd then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again. 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell; 
But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell! 

Did ye not hear it? — No; 'twas but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o'er the stony street; 

On with the dance! let joy be unconfined; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 

To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet — 
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But hark ! — that heavy sound breaks in once more. 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before I 
Arm! arm! it is — it is — the cannon's opening roar I 

Within a window'd niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 
And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear; 
And when they smiled because he deem'd it near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch'd his father on a bloody bier *), 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell: 
He rush'd into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 

Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts; and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes; 
Since upon night so sweet such awful mom could rise? 

And there was mounting in hot haste; the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car. 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 
While throng'd the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips — "The foe ! They come ! they co 



1) The father of the Dnke of Brunswick that fell at Quatre-Bras, re 
his death-woand at Jena. 
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And wild and high the "Cameron's gathering"*) rose! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes : *) — 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills. 
Savage and shrill! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 
And Evan's, Donald's feme rings in each clansman's ears ! 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with nature's tear-drop» as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves, 
Over the unretuming brave, — alas! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
"Wch now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe. 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. 

■•^ast noon beheld them full of lusty life, 
-l^aat eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay. 
The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife. 
The morn the marshalling in arms, — the day 
battle's magnificently stem array! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent 
The earth is cover' d thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heap'd and pent, 
Eider and horse, — friend, foe, — in one red burial blent! 

BOME. 

Oh Eome! my country! city of the soul! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee. 



1) The pibroch or war-masic of a Highland clan of that name. Sir Evan 
Cameron, lord of Lochiel and^his grandson Donald, were distingaished for great 
lersonal prowess and social virtaes. The former was sarnamed The Ulysses of 
he Highlands, the latter was called The Gentle Lochiel. 2) The English — 
Q most cases the Camerons took the side of the Staarts. 
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Lone mother of dead empires! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 
What are our woes and sufferance? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O'er steps of broken thrones and temples, Te! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day — 
A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 

The Niobe *) of Nations ! there she stands, 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe; 
An empty urn within her wither'd hands, 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago; 
The Scipios' tomb contains no ashes now; 
The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers : dost thou flow, 
Old Tiber! through a marble wilderness? 
E>ise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress. 

The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Plood, and Fire, 
Have dealt upon the seven-hill'd city's pride; 
She saw her glories star by .star expire, 
And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 
Where the car climb'd the capitol; far and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site: — 
Chaos of ruins ! who shall trace the void, 
O'er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 
And say, "here was, or is," where all is doubly night? 

The double night of ages, and of her, 
Night's daughter. Ignorance, hath wrapt and wrap 
All round us; we but feel our way to err: 
The ocean hath its chart, the stars their map. 
And Knowledge spreads them on her ample lap; 



1) Niobe was the wife of Amphion, king of Thebes. She was proud of 
namber of her children, and gloried 07er Latona who had only two, Ap 
and Diana, bat these two, on that accoant, slew all the olTspring of Ni 
Japiter then changed Niobe into a rock, from which a rivulet, supplied 
her tears, continually flowed. 
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But Eome is as the desert, where we steer 
Stumbling o'er recollections; now we clap ^ 

Our hands, and cry "Eureka !" ^) it is clear — 
When but some false mirage of ruin rises near. 

Alas! the lofty city! and alas! 
The trebly hundred triumphs! and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger's edge surpass 
The conqueror's sword in bearing fame away! 
Alas, for Tully's ^) voice, and Virgil's lay, 
And Livy's pictured page ! — but these shall be 
Her resurrection ; all beside — decay. 
Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when E-ome was free! 

THE OCEAN. 

Boil on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
^an marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore ; — upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own. 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
■He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Avithout a grave, unknell'd, uncoffin'd, and unknown. 

Sis steps are not upon thy paths, — thy fields 
-^^e not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee; the vile strength he wields 
■^or earth's destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spuming him from thy bosom to the skies. 
And send'st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
-And howling, to his gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth : — there let him lay. 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake. 



1) I have found. 2) Cicero, whose name was Marcus TuUius Ciceto. 
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And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war; 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Ilome, Carthage, what are they? 
Thy waters washed them power, while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts: — not so thou; — 
Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves' play, 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow: 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou roUest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, — 
Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving; — boundless, endless and sublime — 
The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Innsible; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made : each zone 
Obeys thee, thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a boy 
I wanton' d with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror — 'twas a pleasing fear, 
Por I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here. 
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The Prisoner of Chillon 0« 

Mt hair is grey, but not "with years, 

'Not grew it white 

In a single night, 
As men's have grown from sudden fears: 
My limbs are bow'd, though not with toil, 

But rusted with a vile repose, 
For they have been a dungeon's spoil, 

And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are bann'd and barr'd — forbidden fare ; 
But this was fbr my father's faith 
I suffer' d chains and courted death: 
That father perish'd at the stake 
Por tenets he would not forsake; 
And for the same his Hneal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-place. 
"We were seven — who now are one; 

Six in youth and one in age, 
Pinish'd as they had begun. 

Proud of Persecution's rage ; 
One in fire, and two in field. 
Their belief with blood have seal'd: 
Dying as their father died, 
Por the God their foes denied : — 
Three were in a dungeon cast. 
Of whom this wreck is left the last. 

There are seven pillars of Gothic mould, 
In Chillon' s dungeons deep and old. 



1) The story related in this poem is foanded on the imprisonment of Bonni- 
▼ard, one of the men who fought and laboured for the freedom of Geneva, 
against the Duke of Savoy. After many misfortunes he was taken prisoner, 
and confined without a trial for six years in the castle of Chillon. The Bernese 
rescued him, and he afterwards attained to great honour in Geneva. The Castle 
of Chillon is situated on an island at the eastern extremity of the Lake of 
Geneva, near the spot where the Rhone enters the lake. 
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There are seven columns massy and grey, 
Dim with a dull imprison'd ray, 
A sunbeam which hath 'lost its way, 
And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left: 
Creeping o'er the floor so damp, 
Like a marsh's meteor lamp: 
And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in each ring there is a chain; 
That iron is a cankering thing! 

Por iiv these limbs its teeth remain, 
"With marks that will not wear away, 
Till I have done with this new day. 
Which now is painful to these eyes, 
Which have not seen the sun so rise 
Por years — I cannot count them o'er, 
I lost their loDg and heavy score 
When my last brother droop'd and died, 
And I lay living by his side. 

They chain' d us each to a column stone. 
And we were three — yet, each alone ; 
We could not move a single pace. 
We could not see each other's face, 
But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight: 
And thus together — yet apart, 
Fetter'd in hand, but pined in heart; 
'tWas still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth. 
To hearken to each other's speech. 
And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope, or legend old, 
Or song heroically bold; 
But even these at length grew cold — 
Our voices took a dreary tone, 
An echo of the dungeon stone, 

A grating sound — not full and free 
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As they of yore were wont to be; 
It might be fancy — but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 

I was the eldest of the three, 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 
I ought to do — and did my best — 

And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved, 

Because our mother's brow was given 

To him — with eyes as blue as heaven, 
Por him my soul was sorely moved: 

And truly might it be distress'd 

To see such bird in such a nest; 

For he was beautiful as day — 
(When day was beautiful to me 
As to young eagles being free) — 
A polar day, which will not see 

A sunset till its summer's gone, 
Its sleepless summer of long light. 

The snow-clad offspring of the sun: 
And thus he was as pure and bright, 

And in his natural spirit gay. 

With tears for nought but others' ills, 

And then they flow'd like mountain rills. 

Unless he could assuage the woe 

Which he abhorr'd to view below. 

The other was as pure of mind, 
But form'd to combat with his kind; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which, gainst the world in war had stood ^), 
And perish' d in the foremost rank 

With joy: — but not in chains to pine: 
His spirit wither' d with their clank, 

I saw it silently decline — 



1) Woald have stood. 
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And so perch apce in sooth did mine: 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 
He was a hunter of the hills, 

Had follow' d there the deer and wolf; 

To him this dungeon was a gulf, 
And fetter'd feet the worst of ills. 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon's walls: 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow; 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
Prom Chillon's snow-white battlement, 

Which round about the wave inthralls: 
A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made — and like a living grave. 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay, 
"We heard it ripple night and day; 

Sounding o'er our heads it knock'd: 
And I have felt the winter's spray 
Wash through the bars when winds were high 
And wanton in the happy sky; 

And then the very rock hath rock'd, 

And I have felt it shake, unshock'd, 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 

I said my nearer brother pined, 
I said his mighty heart declined, 
He loathed and put away his food; 
It was not that 'twas coarse and rude, 
Por we were used to hunter's fare. 
And for the like had little care: 
The milk drawn from the mountain-goat 
Was changed for water from the moat; 
Our bread was such as captives' tears 
Have moisten'd many a thousand years, 
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Since man first pent his fellow-men 
Like brutes within an iron den; 
But what were these to us or him ? 
These wasted not his heart or limb: 
My brother's soul was of that mould 
"Which in a palace had grown cold, 
Had his free breathing been denied 
The range of the steep mountain's side: 
But why delay the truth? — he died. 
I saw, and could not hold his head, 
Nor reach his dying hand — nor dead, — 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain, 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
He died — and they unlock'd his chain. 
And scoop'd for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 
I begg'd them, as a boon, to lay 
His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine — it was a foolish thought. 
But then within my brain it wrought. 
That even in death his freeborn breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 
I might have spared my idle prayer — 
They coldly laugh'd — and laid him there : 
The flat and turfless earth above 
The being we so much much did love: 
His empty chain above it leant, 
Sach murder's fitting monument! 

But he, the favourite and the flower. 
Most cherish' d since his natal hour. 
His mother's image in fair face. 
The infant love of all his race, 
His martyr'd father's dearest thought. 
My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free; 
He, too, who yet had held untired 
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A spirit natural or inspired — 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 

Was wither'd on the stalk away. 

Oh, God I it is a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any mood : — 

I've seen it rushing forth in blood, 

IVe seen it on the breaking ocean 

Strive with a swoln convulsive motion; 

I've seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of Sin delirious with its dread: 

But these were horrors — this was woe 

TJnmix'd with such — but sure and slow: 

He faded, and so calm and meek, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender — kind, 

And grieved for those he left behind; 

With all the while a cheek whose bloom 

Was as a mockery of the tomb, 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 

As a departing rainbow's ray — 

An eye of most transparent light. 

That almost made the dungeon bright. 

And not a word of murmur — not 

A groan o'er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise, 

Por I was sunk in silence — lost 

In this last loss, of all the most; 

And then the sighs he would suppreiis 

Of fainting nature's feebleness, 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less: 

I listened, but I could not hear — 

I caird, for I was wild with fear; 

I knew 'twas hopeless, but my dread 

Would not be thus admonished; 

I caird, and thought I heard a sound — 

I burst my chain with one strong bound. 
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And ruah'd to him : — I found him not, 

I only stirr'd in this black spot, 

I only lived — I only drew 

The accursed breath of dungeon-dew; 

The last — the sole — the dearest link 

Between me and the eternal brink, 

"Which bound me to my failing race, 

Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath — 

My brothers — both had ceased to breathe : 

I took that hand which lay so still, 

Alas! my own was full as chill; 

I had not strength to stir, or strive, 

But felt that I was still alive — 

A frantic feeliug, when we know 

That what we love shall ne'er be so. 

I know not why 

I could not die, 
I had no earthly hope — but faith. 
And that forbade a selfish death. 

What next befell me then and there 
I know not well — I never knew — 

IPirst came the loss of light, and air. 
And then of darkness too : 

I had no thought, no feeling — none — 

Among the stones I stood a stone. 

And was, scarce conscious what I wist. 

As shrubless crags within the mist; 

!Por all was blank, and bleak, and grey, 

It was not night — it was not day. 

It was not even the dungeon-light. 

So hateful to my heavy sight. 

But vacancy absorbiug space. 

And fixedness — without a place ; 

There were no stars — no earth — no time — 

No check — no change — no good — no crime — 

But silence, and a stirless breath 
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Which neither was of life nor death; 

A sea of stagnant idleness, 

Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless! 

A light broke in upon my brain, — 

It was the carol of a bird; 
It ceased, and then it came again. 

The sweetest song ear ever heard; 
And mine was thankful, till my eyes 
Ban over with the glad surprise, 
And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery: 
But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track, 
I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before; 
I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done. 
But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was perch'd, as fond and tame. 
And tamer than upon the tree; 
A lovely bird, with azure wings, 
And song that said a thousand things, 

And seem'd to say them all for me! 
I never saw its like before, 
I ne'er shall see its likeness more: 
It seem'd like me to want a mate. 
But was not half so desolate, 
And it was come to love me when 
!N'one lived to love me so again, 
And cheering from my dungeon's brink. 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 
I know not if it late were free. 
Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 
But knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird! I could not wish for thiue! 
Or if it were, in winged guise, 
A visitant from Paradise; 
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!Por — Heaven forgive that thought! the while 

Which made me both to weep and smile — 

I sometimes deem'd that it might be 

My brother's soul come down to me; 

But then at last away it flew, 

And then 'twas mortal — well I knew ; 

!Por he would never thus have flown, 

And left me twice so doubly lone, — 

Lone — as the corse within its shroud, 

lione — as a solitary cloud, 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 
While all the rest of heaven is clear, 
A frown upon the atmosphere, 
That hath no business to appear 

When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 

A kind of change came in my fate. 
My keepers grew compassionate, 
I know not what had made them so, 
They were inured to sights of woe. 
But so it was: — my broken chain 
With links unfasten' d did remain, 
And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell from side to side. 
And up and down, and then athwart, 
And tread it over every part; 
And round the pillars one by one, 
B-etuming where my walk begun. 
Avoiding only, as I trod, 
My brothers' graves without a sod; 
For if I thought with heedless tread 
My step profaned their lowly bed, 
My breath came gaspingly and thick. 
And my crush'd heart felt blind and sick 

I made a footing in the wall, — 
It was not therefrom to escape, 
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Por I had buried one and all 

Who loved me in a human shape; 
And the whole earth would henceforth be 
A wider prison unto me: 
No child — no sire — no kin had I, 
No partner in my misery; 
I thought of this, and I was glad, 
Por thought of them had made me mad; 
But I was curious to ascend 
To my barr'd windows, and to bend 
Once more, upon the mountains high. 
The quiet of a loving eye. 

I saw them — and they were the same. 
They were not changed like me in frame 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high — their wide long lake below, 
And the blue Rhone in fullest flow; 
I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O'er channel!' d rock and broken bush, 
I saw the white-wall'd distant town, 
And whiter sails go skimming down; 
And then there was a little isle, 
Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view; 
A small green isle, it seem'd no more, 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor. 
But in it there were three tall trees, 
And o'er it blew the mountain breeze. 
And by it there were waters flowing. 
And on it there were young flowers growing, 

Of gentle breath and hue. 
The fish swam by the castle wall, 
And they seem'd joyous each and all; 
The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seem'd to fly, 
And then new tears came in my eye. 
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And I felt troubled — and would fain 
I had not left my recent chain; 
And when I did descend again, 
The darkness of my dim abode 
!Pell on me as a heavy load; 
It was as in a new-dug grave, 
Closing o'er one we sought to save, — 
And yet my glance, too much oppress'd, 
Had almost need of such a rest. 

It might be months, or years, or days, 

I kept no count — I took no note, 
I had no hope my eyes to raise. 

And clear them of their dreary mote; 
At last men came to set me free, 

I ask'd not why, and reck'd not where: 
It was at length the same to me, 
Petter'd or fetterless to be, 

I learn'd to love despair: 
And thus when they appear'd at last. 
And all my bonds aside were cast, 
These heavy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage — and all my own ! 
And half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home. 
With spiders I had friendship made, 
And watch'd them in their sullen trade, 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 
And why should I feel less than they? 
We were all inmates of one place, 
And I, the monarch of each race. 
Had power to kill — yet, strange to tell! 
In quiet we had learn'd to dwell — 
My very chains and I grew friends, 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are: — even I 
B/egain'd my freedom with a sigh. 
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Fare thee well 0* 

Pabb thee well! and if for ever, 

Still for ever, fare thee well: 
Even though unforgiving, never 

'Gainst thee shall my heart rebel. 

Would that breast were bared before thee 
Where thy head so oft hath lain, 

While that placid sleep came o'er thee 
Which then ne'er canst know again: 

Would that breast, by thee glanced over, 
Every inmost thought could show! 

Then thou wouldst at last discover 
'Twas not well to spurn it so. 

Though the world for this commend thee - 
Though it smile upon the blow, 

Even its praises must offend thee, 
Pounded on another's woe: 

Though my many faults defaced me. 

Could no other arm be found, 
Than the one which once embraced me, 

To inflict a cureless wound? 

Yet, oh yet, thyself deceive not; 

Love may sink by slow decay, 
But by sudden wrench, believe not 

Hearts can thus be torn away: 

^ill thine own its life retaineth — 

Still must mine, though bleeding, beat; 

And the undying thought which paineth 
Is — that we no more may meet. 



1) On the 2nd of January, 1815, Byron was married to Miss Isabella Mill- 
banke. At the expiration of a year a daughter (Ada) was born and not lone 
afterwards Lady Byron left her husband, never to return. It is to bis wife 
that B. addresses these lines. 
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These are words of deeper sorrow 
Than the wail above the dead: 

Both shall live, but every morrow 
"Wake us from a widow*d bed. 

And when thou wouldst solace gather, 
When our child's first accents flow, 

Wilt thou teach her to say "Father!" 
Though his care she must forego? 

When her little hands shall press thee, 
When her lip to thine is pressM, 

Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee, 
Think of him thy love had bless' d! 

Should her lineaments resemble 
Those thou never more mayst see, 

Then thy heart will softly tremble 
With a pulse yet true to me. 

All my faults perchance thou knowest, 
All my madness none can know; 

All my hopes, where'er thou goest. 
Wither, yet with thee they go. 

Every feeling hath been shaken; 

Pride, which not a world could bow. 
Bows to thee — by thee forsaken, 

Even my soul forsakes me now: 

But 'tis done — all words are idle — 
Words from me are vainer still; 

But the thoughts we cannot bridle 
Porce their way without the will. 

!Fare thee well! — thus disunited, 

Tom from every nearer tie, 
Sear'd in heart, and lone, and blighted, 

More than this I scarce can die. 



4^"iK.^^V 
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PEECT BYSSHE SHELLEY (1792-1822). 
To Mary *)• 

INTEODTTCTION TO THE EBVOLT OF ISLAM. 

So now my summer-task is ended, Mary, 

And I return to thee, mine own heart's home; 

As to his Queen some victor Knight of Eaery, 

Earning bright spoils for her enchanted dome; 

Not thou disdain, that ere my fame become 

A star among the stars of mortal night, 

If it indeed may cleave its natal gloom, 

Its doubtful promise thus I would unite 

With thy beloved name, thou Child of love and light. 

The toil which stole from thee so many an hour. 

Is ended, — and the fruit is at thy feet ! 

No longer where the woods to frame a bower 

"With interlaced branches mix and meet, 

Or where, with sound like many voices sweet. 

Water-falls leap among wild islands green. 

Which framed for my lone boat a lone retreat 

Of moss-grown trees and weeds, shall I be seen: 

But beside thee, where still my heart has ever been. 

Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear Eriend, when fii 

The clouds which wrap this world from youth did pass. 

I do remember well the hour which burst 

My spirit's sleep; a fresh May-dawn it was. 

When I walked forth upon the glittering grass, 

And wept, I knew not why; until there rose 

Erom the near school-room, voices, that, alas! 

Were but one echo from a world of woes — 

The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes. 



J) Shelley's second wife. 
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And then I clasped my hands and looked around — 

But none was near to mock mj streaming eyes, 

Which poured their warm drops on the sunny ground — 

So without shame, I spake : — "I will be wise, 

And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 

Such power, for I grow weary to behold 

The selfish and the strong still tyrannise 

Without reproach or check,*' I then controlled 

Mj tears, my heart grew calm, and I was meek and bold. 

And from that hour did I with earnest thought 

Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of lore. 

Yet nothing that my tyrants knew or taught 

I cared to learn, but from that secret store 

Wrought linked armour for my soul, before 

It might walk forth to war among mankind; 

Thus power and hope were strengthened more and more 

Within me, till there came upon my mind 

A sense of loneliness, a thirst with which I pined. 

-A^las, that love should be a blight and snare 
To those who seek all sympathies in one ! — 
Such once I sought in vain; then black despair. 
The shadow of a starless night, was thrown 
Over the world in which I moved alone : — 
Yet never found I one not false to me, — 
•Hard hearts, and cold, like weights of icy stone 
^hich crush'd and withered mine, that could not be 
Aught but a lifeless clog, until revived by thee. 

Thou Friend, whose presence on my wintry heart 

^6U, like bright Spring upon some herbless plain; 

How beautiful and calm and free thou wert 

In thy young wisdom, when the mortal chain 

^f Custom thou didst burst and rend in twain, 

And walked as free as light the clouds among. 

Which many an envious slave then breathed in vain 

From his dim dungeon, and my spirit sprung 

To meet thee from the woes which had begirt it long. 
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No more alone through the world's wilderness, 

Although I trod the paths of high intent, 

I journeyed now: no more companionless, 

"Where solitude is like despair, I went. — 

There is the wisdom of a stem content 

When Poverty can blight the just and good, 

When Infamy dares mock the innocent, 

And cherished friends turn with the multitude 

To trample: this was ours, and we unshaken stood! 

Now has descended a serener hour, 
And with inconstant fortune friends return; 
Tho' suffering leaves the knowledge and the power 
Which says: — Let scorn be not repaid with scorn. 
And from thy side two gentle babes are born 
To fill our home with smiles, and thus are we 
Most fortunate beneath life's beaming morn; 
And these delights, and thou, have been to me 
The parents of the Song I consecrate to thee. 

Is it that now my inexperienced fingers 

But strike the prelude of a loftier strain? 

Or must the lyre on which ray spirit lingers 

Soon pause in silence, ne'er to sound again, 

Tho* it might shake the Anarch Custom's reign, 

And charm the minds of men to Truth's own sway 

Holier than was Amphion's? I would fain 

Reply in hope — but I am worn away, 

And Death and Love are yet contending for their prey. 

And what art thou? I know, but dare not speak: 
Time may interpret to his silent years. 
Yet in the paleness of thy thoughtful cheek. 
And in the light thine ample forehead wears, 
And in thy sweetest smiles, and in" thy tears, 
And in thy gentle speech, a prophecy • 

Is whispered, to subdue my fondest fears: 
And thro' thine eyes, even in thy soul I see 
A lamp of vestal fire burning internally. 
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They say that thou wert lovely from thy birth, 

Of glorious parents, thou aspiring Child. 

I wonder not — for One then left this earth 

Whose life was like a setting planet mild, 

Which clothed thee in the radiance undefiled 

Of its departing glory ; still her fame 

Shines on thee, thro' the tempests dark and wild 

Which shake these latter days; and thou canst claim 

The shelter, from thy Sire, of an immortal name. 

One voice came forth from many a mighty spirit, 

Which was the echo of three* thousand, years; 

And the tumultuous world stood mute to hear it. 

As some lone man who in a desert hears 

The music of his home : — unwonted fears 

Fell on the pale oppressors of our race, 

And Faith, and Custom, and low-thoughted cares, 

I^ike thunder-stricken dragons, for a space 

left the torn human heart, their food and dwelling-place. 

Truth's deathless voice pauses among mankind! 

If there must be no response to my cry — 

If men must rise and stamp with fury blind 

On his pure name who loves them, — thou and I, 

Sweet friend! can look from our tranquillity 

Like lamps into the world's tempestuous night, — 

Two tranquil stars, while clouds are passing by 

Which wrap them from the foundering seaman's sight. 

That bum from year to year with unextinguished light. 



To a Skylark. 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 

Bird thou never wert. 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 
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Higher still and higher 

Prom the earth thoa springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 

In the golden lightning 

Of the sunken sun, 
O'er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run; 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 

The pale purple even 

Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven 

In the broad day-light 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight, 

Keen as are the arrows 

Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 

In the white dawn clear. 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 

All the earth and air 

With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 

Prom one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 

What thou art we know not; 

What is most like thee? 
Prom rainbow clouds there flow not 

Drops so bright to see. 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not — 
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^ ^ high-born maiden 
ft ^ palace tower, 
/''^iiig her love-laden 
, ^^ul in secret hour 

^^c sweet as love , which overflows her bower — 

^^ke a glow-worm golden 

lu a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
8 the flowers and grass which screen it from the view — 

Like a rose embowered 

In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflower' d, 
Till the scent it gives 
3 faint with too much sweet these heavy-winged thieves. 

Sound of vernal showers 

On the twinkling grass, 
Bain-awaken'd flowers. 
All that ever was 
^s, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 

Teach us, sprite or bird. 

What sweet thoughts are thine; 
I have never heard. 
Praise of love or wine 
panted forth a flood of rapture so divine: 

Chorus Hymenaeal, 

Or triumphal chaunt, 
Match'd with thine, would be all 

But an empty vaunt, 
^g wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 

What objects are the fountains 

Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 

What shapes of sky or plain? 
love of thine own kind? what ignorance of pain? 
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With thy clear keen joyance 

Languor cannot be — 
Shadow of annoyance 

Never came near thee: 
Thou lovest — but ne'er knew love's sad satiety. 

Waking or asleep, 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream? 

We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 

Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If vre were things born 

Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 

Better than all measures 

Of delightful sound — 
Better than all treasures 

That in books are found — 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground! 

Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know. 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then — as I am listening now. 
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To the Queen of my Heart. 

Shall we roam, my love, 
To the twilight grove, 

When the moon is rising bright; 
Oh, I'll whisper there. 
In the cool night-air. 

What I dare not in broad day-light! 

I'll tell thee a part 

Of the thoughts that start 

To being when thou art nigh; 
And thy beauty, more bright 
Than the stars' soft light, 

Shall seem as a weft from the sky. 

When the pale moonbeam 
On tower and stream 

Sheds a flood of silver sheen, 
How I love to gaze 
As the cold ray strays 

O'er thy face, my heart's throned queen! 

Wilt thou roam with me 
To the restless sea. 

And linger upon the steep. 
And list to the flow 
Of the waves below 

How they toss and roar and leap? 

Those boiling waves 
And the storm that raves 

At night o'er their foaming crest, 
Eesemble the strife 
That, from earliest life, 

The passions have waged in my breast. 
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Oh, come then and rove 
To the sea or the grove 

When the moon is rising bright, 
And I'll \vhisper there 
In the cool night-air 

What I dare not in broad day-light. 



JOHN KEATS (1790-^1821). 
Influenoe of Beauty* 

{From endtmion). 

A THING of beauty is a joy for ever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Pull of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 

Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 

A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 

Of noble natures; of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o'er-darken'd ways 

Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all, 

Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 

Prom our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 

Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 

For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 

With the green world they live in; and clear rills 

That for themselves a cooling covert make 

'Q-ainst the hot season; the mid-forest brake, 

Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms: 

And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 

We have imagined for the mighty dead; 

All lovely tales that we have heard or read: 

And endless fountain of immortal drink. 

Pouring unto us from the heaven's brink. 
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Nor do we merely feel these essences 
!For one short hour; no, even as the trees 
That whisper round a temple become soon 
X>ear as the temple's self, so does the moon, 
The passion poesy, glories infinite, 
Haunt us till they become a cheering light 
Unto our souls, and bound to us so fast, 
That, whether there be shine or gloom o'ercast. 
They always must be with us, or we die. 



Ode to a Nightingale. 

Mt heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 

My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 

One minute past, and Lethe-wards ^) had sunk : 
'Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thine happiness, — 

That thou, light-winged Dryad *) of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 

O, for a draught of vintage! that hath been 

Cooled a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of Mora and the country green. 

Dance, and Proven9al song, and sunburnt mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 

Pull of the true, the blushful Hippocrene 3), 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim. 
And purple-stained mouth; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade awav into the forest dim: 



1) Lethe (oblivion), a river of hell, whose Waters were drunk by the souls 
of the dead after they had been confined for a certain period in Tartarus, to make 
them forget the past. 2) Demi-gods of the woods. 3) The fountain of the 
Mases. 
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Pade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou amoDg the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs. 

Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies: 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs; 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes. 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 

Away! away! for I will fly to thee. 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards. 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards: 
Already with thee! tender is the night. 

And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne. 
Clustered around by all her starry Pays; 
But here there is no light. 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy wa; 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feet. 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs. 
But in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 

Wherewith the seasonable month endows 

The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 

White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 

Past fading violets covered up in leaves; 

And mid-May's eldest child. 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine. 

The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 

Darkling I listen; and, for many a time 

I have been half in love with easeful Death, 

Called him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breath; 

Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
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To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 

"%Arhile thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy! 
^till wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain — 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 

Thou, wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 

^o hungry generations tread thee down; 
The Voice I hear this passing night was heard 

^ ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Euth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien com; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on thp foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn. 

forlorn! the very word is like a bell 

To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream. 
Up the hill-side; and now 'tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades : 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 

Fled is that music : — Do I wake or sleep ? 



Fairy Song, 

Shed no tear! O, shed no tear! 
The flower will bloom another year. 
Weep no more! Oh, weep no more! 
Young buds sleep in the root's white core. 
Dry your eyes! Oh, dry your eyes! 
For I was taught in Paradise 
To ease my breast of melodies — 
Shed no tear. 
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Overhead! look overhead! 
'Mong the blossoms white and red - 
Look up, look up. I flutter now 
On this flush pomegranate bough. 
See me! 'tis this silvery bill 
Ever cures the good man's ill. 
Shed no tear! Oh, shed no tear! 
The flower will bloom another year. 
Adieu, adieu — I fly adieu, 
I vanish in the heaven's blue — 
Adieu, adieu, 



THOMAS CAELTLE (1795-1881). 

Death of Mirabeau. 

{From The Fbench Eevolution). 

The fierce wear and tear of such an existence has wast 
out the giant oaken strength of Mirabeau. A fret and fev 
that keeps heart and brain on fire : excess of effort, of excil 
ment; excess of all kinds: labour incessant, almost beyoi 
credibility! '*If I had not lived with him," says Dumont, 
never should have known what a man can make of one da; 
what things may be placed within the interval of twelve houi 
A day for this man was more than a week or a month is f 
others : the mass of things he guided on together was prodigiou 
from the scheming to the executing not a moment lost." — "Mo 
sieur le Comte," said his Secretary to him once, "what yc 
require is impossible" —"Impossible!" — answered he, startir 
from his chair, '-^Ne me diies jamais ce hete de mot, Nev 
name to me that blockhead of a word." And then the soci 
repasts; the dinner which he gives as Commandant of Nation 
Guards, which "cost ^ve hundred pounds"; alas, and "tl 
Syrens of the Opera'*; and all the ginger that is hot in tl 
mouth: — down what a course is this man hurled! Cann 
Mirabeau stop ; cannot he fly, and save himself alive ? No ! the 
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I a Nessus-Shirt on this Hercules; he must storm and bum 
Jiere, without rest, till he is consumed. Human strength, never 
so Herculean, has its measure. Herald shadows flit pale across 
the fire-brain of Mirabeau; heralds of the pale repose. While 
he tosses and storms, straining every nerve, in that sea of 
ambition and confusion, there comes, sombre and still, a monition 
that for hitn the issue of it will be swift death. 

In January last, you might see him as President of the 
Assembly; "his neck wrapt in linen cloths, at the evening 
session": there was sick heat of the blood, alternate darkening 
and flashing in the eyesight; he had to apply leeches, after 
the morning labour, and preside bandaged. "At parting he 
embraced me*' says Dumont, "with an emotion I had never 
seen in him: "I am dying my friend; dying as by slow fire; 
we shall perhaps not meet again. When I ana gone, they will 
know what the value of me was. The miseries I have held 
back will burst from all sides on France." Sickness gives louder 
warning, but cannot be listened to. On the 27^^ day of March, 
proceeding towards the Assembly, he had to seek rest and help 
in Friend de Lamarck's, by the road; and lay there, for an 
liour, half-fainted, stretched on a sofa. To the Assembly never- 
theless he went, as if in spite of Destiny itself; spoke, loud 
and eager; five several times; then quitted the Tribune — for- 
ever. He steps out, utterly exhausted, into the Tuileries Gardens; 
many people press round him, as usual, with applications, 
memorials; he says to the Priend who was with him: "Take 
me out of this!" 

And so, on the last day of March 1791, endless anxious 
multitudes beset the Eue de la Chaussee d'Antin; incessantly 
inquiring: within doors there, in that House numbered, in our 
time, 42, the overwearied giant has fallen down, to die. Crowds 
of all parties and kinds; of all ranks from the King to the 
meanest man! The King sends publicly twice a-day to inquire; 
privately besides: from the world at large there is no end of 
inquiring. "A written bulletin is handed out every three hours,'' 
is copied and circulated ; in the end, it is printed. The People 
spontaneously keep silence; no carriage shall enter with its 
noise: there is crowding pressure; but the Sister of Mirabeau 



; 
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is reverently recognised, and has free way made for her. The 
People stand mute, heart-stricken ; to all it seems as if a great 
calamity were nigh: "as if the last man of France, who could 
have swayed these coming troubles, lay there at hand-grips 
with the unearthly Power. 

The silence of a whole People, the wakeful toils of Oabanis, 
Friend and Physician, skills not: on Saturday the second day 
of April, Mirabeau feels that the last of the days has risen 
for him; that on this day he has to depart and be no more- 
His death is Titanic, as his life has been! Sit up, for the last 
time, in the glare of coming dissolution, the mind, of the man. 
is all glowing and burning; utters itself in sayings, such aS 
men long remember. He longs to live, yet acquiesces in deaths 
argues not with the inexorable. His speech is wild and wond- 
rous : unearthly Phantasms dancing now their torch-dance round 
his soul; the soul itself looking out, fire-radiant, motionless : 
girt together for that great hour! At times comes a beam oi 
light from him on the world he is quitting. "I carry in my 
heart the death-dirge of the French Monarchy; the deaJ 
remains of it will now be the spoil of the factions.*' Or again, 
when he heard the cannon fire, what is charactistic too: "Have? 
we the Achillea? Funeral already?" So likewise, while som9 
friend is supporting him: "Yes, support that head; would I 
could bequeath it thee!'* For the man dies as he has lived; 
self-conscious, conscious of a world looking on. He gazes forth 
on the young Spring, which for him will never be Summer. 
The Sun has risen ; he says, "Si ce n'est pas Id Dieu, c*est du 
moins son cousin germain,^^ — Death has mastered the outworks; 
power of speech is gone; the citadel of the heart still holding 
out: the moribund giant, passionately, by sign, demands paper 
and pen. The sorrowful Doctor shakes his head : Dormir, "To 
sleep,'* writes the other, passionately pointing at it! So dies a 
gigantic Heathen and Titan; stumbling blindly, undismayed, 
down to the rest. At half-past eight in the morning. Doctor 
Petit, standing at the foot of the bed, says, "Ji ne souffre jphis^ 
His suffering and his working are now ended. 

Even so, ye silent Patriot multitudes, all ye men of France; 
this man is rapt away from you. He has fallen suddenly, 
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without bending till he broke; as a tower falls, smitten by 

Budden lightning. His word ye shall hear no more, his guidance 

follow no more. — The multitudes depart, heartstruck; spread 

the sad tidings. How touching is the loyalty of men to 

their Sovereign Man! All theatres, public amusements close; 

no joyful meetiDg can be held in these nights, joy is not for 

them: the People break in upon private dancing-parties, and 

sullenly command that they cease. Of such dancing-parties 

apparently but two came to light; and these also have gone 

out. The gloom is universal; never in this City was such 

sorrow for one death ; never since that old night when Louis XII 

departed, "and the Crieurs des Corps went sounding their bells, 

and crying along the streets : Le hon roi Louis, pdre du peuple, 

est mort, The good King Louis, Father of the People, is dead ! 

(King Mirabeau is now the lost King; and one may say with 
little exaggeration, all the People mourns for him. 



Charlotte Ck>rday. 

(From The Pbench Revolution). 

Amid this dim ferment of Caen and thei World, History 
specially notices one thing; in the lobby of the Mansion de 
^IrUendance, where busy Deputies are coming and going, a 
young Lady with an aged valet, taking graceful leave of 
Deputy Barbaroux. She is of stately Norman figure; in her 
twenty-flfth year; of beautiful still countenance: her name is 
Charlotte Corday, heretofore styled D'Armans, while Nobility 
still was. Barbaroux has given her a Note to Deputy Duperret, — 
Um who once drew his sword in the effervescence. Apparently 
Ae will to Paris oi\ some errand? *She was a Itepublican 
before the Revolution, and never wanted energy.' A completeness, 
a decision is in this fair female Pigure: *by energy she means 
the spirit that will prompt one to sacrifice himself for his 
country. What if she, this fair young Charlotte, had emerged 
from her secluded stilness, suddenly like a Star; cruel-lovely, 
^ith half-ang^lic, half-dsemonic splendour ; to gleam for a moment, 
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and in a moment be extinguished: to be held in memory, so 
bright complete was she, through long centuries! — Quitting 
Cimmerian *) Coalitions without, and the dim-simmering Twenty- 
five millions within, History will look fixedly at this one 
Apparition of a Charlotte Corday; will note whither Charlotte 
moves, how the little Life burns forth so radiant, then vanishes 
swallowed of the Night. 

With Barbaroux*s Note of Introduction, and slight stock of 
luggage, we see Charlotte on Tuesday the 9^^ of July seated 
in the Caen diligence, with a place for Paris. None takes 
farewell of her, wishes her Good-journey, her Father will find 
a line left, signifying that she is gone to England, that he must 
pardon her, and forget her The drowsy Diligence lumbers 
along; amid drowsy talk of Politics, and praise of the Mountain ; 
in which she mingles not: all night, all day, and again all 
night. On Thursday, not long before noon, we are at the bridge 
of Neuilly; here is Paris with her thousand black domes, the 
goal and purpose of thy journey! Arrived at the Inn de la 
Providence in the Rue des Vieux Augustins^ Charlotte demands 
a room; hastens to bed; sleeps all afternoon and night, till 
the morrow morning. 

On the morrow morning, she delivers her Note to Duperret. 
It relates to certain Family Papers which are in the Minister 
of the Interiors hands; which a Nun at Caen, an old Convent- 
friend of Charlotte's, has need of; which Duperret shall assist 
her in getting: this then was Charlotte's errand to Paris? She 
has finished this, in the course of Friday; — yet says nothing 
of returning. She has seen and silently investigated several 
things. The Convention, in bodily reality, she has seen; what 
the Mountain is like. The living physiognomy of Marat she 
could not see, he is sick at present, and confined to home. 

About eight on the Saturday morning, she purchases a large 
sheath-knife in the Palais Boyal; then straightway, in the Place 
des Victoires, takes a hackney-coach: "To the Rue de TEcole 
de Medecine, N°. 44'*. It is the residence of the Citoyen 
Marat! — The Citoyen Marat is ill, and cannot be seen; 



1) Coalitions in far-off countries. 
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which seems to disappoint her much. Her business is with 
Marat, then? Hapless beautiful Charlotte; hapless squalid 
Marat! Prom Caen in the utmost West, from Neuchdtel in 
the utmost East, they two are drawing nigh each other; they 
two have, very strangely, business together. — Charlotte, 
returning to her Inn, despatches a short Note to Marat; sig- 
nifying that she is from Caen, the seat of rebellion ; that she 
desires earnestly to see him, and 'will put it in his power to 
do France a great service.' No answer. Charlotte writes another 
Note, still more pressing; sets out with it by coach, about 
Beven in the evening, herself. Tired day-labourers have again 
finished their Week; huge Paris is circling and simmering, 
manifold, according to its vague wont: this one fair Pigure has 
decision in it, drives straight, — towards a purpose. 

It is yellow July evening, we say, the thirteenth of the 
month; eve of the Bastille day, — when 'M. Marat', four 
years ago, in a crowd of the Pont Neuf, shrewdly required of 
that Besenval Hussar-party, which had such friendly dispositions, 
"to dismount, and give up their arms, then;" and became 
notable among Patriot men. Pour years: what a road he has 
travelled; — and sits now, about half-past seven of the clock, 
stewing in slipper-bath; sore afflicted; ill of Revolution Fever, — 
of what other malady this History had rather not name. Exces- 
sively sick and worn, poor man: with precisely eleven-pence- 
W^nny of ready-money, in paper; with slipper-bath; strong 
three-footed stool for writing on, the while; and a squalid — 
Washerwoman, one may call her: that is his civic establish- 
ment in Medical-School Street: thither and not elsewhither has 
^ road led him. Not to the reign of Brotherhood and Perfect 
Felicity; yet surely on the way towards that? — Hark, a rap 
iigain! A musical woman's voice, refusing to be rejected: it is 
the Citoyenne who would do Prance a service. Marat, recog- 
nising from within, cries. Admit her. Charlotte Corday is 
admitted. 

Citoyen Marat, I am come from Caen, the seat of rebellion, 
and wished to speak with you. — Be seated, mon en/ant. Now 
what are the Traitors doing at Caen ? What Deputies are at 
Caen? — Charlotte names some Deputies. "Their heads shall 
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fall whithin a fortnight,'* croaks the eager Peoplo's-firiend. 
clutching his tablets to write: BarharouXy Petion, writes he 
with bare shrunk, arm, turning aside in the bath: Petion, and 
Louvet, and — Charlotte has drawn her knife from the sheath; 
plunges it, with one sure stroke, into the writer's heart. ^A 
moi, chere amie, Help, dear!" no more could the Death-choked 
say or shriek. The helpful Washerwoman running in, there is 
no Friend of the People, or Priend of the Washerwoman left ; 
but his life with a groan gushes out, indignant, to the shades 
below. 

And so Marat People's-friend is ended ; the lone Stylites ') 
has got hurled down suddenly from his Pillar, — ivhiiherward He 
that made him knows. Patriot Paris may sound triple and 
tenfold, in dole and wail; reechoed by Patriot France; and the 
Convention; but Marat returns no more to the light of this sun. 

As for Charlotte Corday, her work is accomplished; the 
recompense of it is near and sure. The chdre amie, and neigh- 
bours of the house, flying at her, she 'overturns some movables,' 
entrenches herself till the gendarmes arrive; then quietly 
surrenders; goes quietly to the Abbaye Prison: she alone quiet, 
all Paris sounding, in wonder, in rage or admiration, round 
her. Duperret is put in arrest, on account of her; his Papers 
sealed, — which may lead to consequences. Pauchet, in like 
manner; though Pauchet had not so much as heard of her. 
Charlotte, confronted with these two Deputies, praises the 
grave firmness of Duperret, censures the dejection of Pauchet. 

On Wednesday morning, the thronged Palais de Justice and 
Revolutionary Tribunal can see her face; beautiful and calm: 
she dates it ^fourth day of the Preparation of Peace.' A strange 
murmur ran through the Hall, at sight of her; you could not 
say of what character. Tinville has his indictments and tape- 
papers : the cutler of the Palais Royal will testify that he sold 
her the sheath-knife; "All these details are needless,*' inter- 
rupted Charlotte; **it is I that killed Marat." By whose insti- 
gation? — "By no one's." What tempted you, then? "His 



1) One of a class of ancient anchorites, who took ap their abodes on the 
top of columns, in Egypt and Syria. 
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crimes." "I killed one man," added she, raising her voice 
extremely (extrem&nient) as they went on with their questions, 
"I killed one man to save a hundred thousand; a villain to 
save innocents; a savage wild-beast to give repose to my 
country. I was a Republican before the Brovolution; I never 
wanted energy." There is therefore nothing to be said. The 
public gazes astonished: the hasty limners sketch her features, 
Charlotte not disapproving: the men of law proceed with their 
formalities. The doom is Death as a murderess. To her Advocate 
she gives thanks ; in gentle phrase, in high-flown classical spirit. 
To the Priest they send her she gives thanks; but needs not 
any shriving, any ghostly or other aid from him. 

On the same evening therefore, about half-past seven o'clock 
from the gate of the Conciergerie, to a City all on tiptoe, the 
fatal Cart issues; seated on it a fair young creature, sheeted 
in red smock of Murderess; so beautiful, serene, so full of life; 
journeying towards death, — alone amid the World. Many 
take off their hats, reverently; for what heart but must be 
touched? Others growl and howl. At the Place de la Revolution^ 
the countenance of Charlotte wears the same still smile. 
The executioners proceed to bind her feet; she resists, think- 
ing it meant as an insult; on a word of explanation, she 
submits with cheerful apology. As the last act, all being now 
ready, they take the neckerchief from her neck; a blush of 
maidenly shame overspreads that fair face and neck; the cheeks 
were still tinged with it when the executioner lifted the severed 
head to show it to the people. 

In this manner have the Beautifulest and the Squalidest come 
in collision, and extinguished one another. Jean-Paul Marat 
and Marie-Anne Charlotte Corday both, suddenly, are no more. 
'Day of the Preparation of Peace?' Alas, how were peace 
possible or preparable, while, for example, the hearts of lovely 
Maidens, in their convent-stillness, are dreaming not of Love- 
paradises and the light of Life, but of Codrus'-sacriflces and 
Death well-earned? That Twenty -five million hearts have got 
to such temper, this is the Anarchy; the soul of it lies in 
this: whereof not peace can be the embodiment! The death of 
Marat, whetting old animosities tenfold, will be worse than 
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any life. O ye hapless Two, mutually extinctive, the Beautifi 
and the Squalid, sleep ye well, — in the Mother's bosom th; 
bore you both! 

This is the History of Charlotte Corday; most definite, mo 
complete; angelic-daemonic : like a Star! 



Labour. 
(From Past and Pbbsbnt). 

PoR there is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, 
Work. Were he never so benighted, forgetful of his high callin 
there is always hope in a man that actually and earnest 
works: in Idleness alone is there perpetual despair. Woi 
never so Mammonish, mean, is a communication with Natur 
the real desire to get Work done will itself lead one more ai 
more to truth, to Nature's appointments and regulations, whi( 
are truth. 

The latest Gospel in this world is: Know thy work and " 
it. "Know thyself:" long enough has that poor "self of thi: 
tormented thee; thou wilt never get to "know" it, I believ 
Think it not thy business, this of knowing thyself; thou art ; 
unknowable individual: know what thou canst work at; ai 
work at it, like a Hercules! That will be thy better plan. 

It has been written, "an endless significance lies in Work 
a man perfects himself by working. Poul jungles are cleared awa 
fair seedfields rise instead, and stately cities ; and withal the m, 
himself first ceases to be a jungle and foul unwholesome desc 
thereby. Consider, how, even in the meanest sorts of Laboi 
the whole soul of a man is composed into a kind of real hi 
mony, the instant he sets himself to work! Doubt, Desii 
Sorrow, Itemorse, Indignation, Despair itself, all these li 
helldogs lie beleaguering the soul of the poor dayworker, as 
every man: but he bends himself with free valour against 1 
task, and all these are stilled, all these shrink murmuring i 
off into their caves. The man is now a man. The blessed glc 
of Labour in him, is it not as purifying fire, wherein all pois< 
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18 burnt up, and of sour smoke itself there is made bright 
blessed flame! 

Destiny, on the whole, has no other way of cultivating us. 
A formless Chaos, once set it revolving^ grows round and ever 
rounder; ranges itself, by mere force of gravity, into strata, 
spherical courses; is no longer a Chaos, but a round compacted 
World. What would become of the Earth, did she cease to 
revolFe? In the poor old Earth, so long as she revolves, all 
inequahties, irregularities disperse themselves; all irregularities 
are incessantly becoming regular. Hast thou looked on the 
Potter's wheel, — one of the venerablest objects; old as the 
Prophet Ezechiel and far older? Rude lumps of clay, how they 
spin thenselves up, by mere quick whirling, into beautiful cir- 
cular dishes. And fancy the most assiduous Potter, but without 
bis wheel; reduced to make dishes, or rater amorphous botches, 
by mere kneading and baking ! Even such a Potter were Destiny, 
^th a human soul that would rest and lie at ease, that would 
not work and spin! Of an idle unrevolving man the kindest 
Destiny, like the most assiduous Potter without wheel, can 
bake and knead nothing other than a botch ; let her spend on 
bim what expensive colouring, what gilding and enamelling she 
^, he is but a botch. Not a dish; no, a bulging, kneaded, 
crooked, shambling, squint-cornered, amorphous botch — a mere 
enamelled vessel of dishonour! Let the idle think of this. 

Blessed is he who has found his work; let him ask no other 
blessedness. He has a work, a life-purpose; he has found it, 
and will follow it! How, as a free-flowing channel, dug and 
torn by noble force through the sour mud-swamp of one's 
existence, like an ever-deepening river there, it runs and flows ; 
draining off the sour festering water, gradually from the root 
of the remotest grass- blade; making instead of pestilential 
swanap, a green fruitful meadow with its clear-flowing stream. 
How blessed for the meadow itself, let the stream and its value 
be great or small! Labour is life: from the immost heart of 
the Worker rises his godgiven Eorce, the sacred celestial 
Life-essence breathed into him by Almighty God; from his 
inmost heart awakens him to all nobleness — to all knowledge, 
„Belf-knowledge" and much else, so soon as Work fitly begins. 
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Knowledge? The knowledge that will hold good in working; 
cleave thou to that; for Nature herself accredits that, avfM 
Yea to that. Properly thou hast no other knowledge but whiu'^ 
thou hast got by working: the rest is yet all a hypothesis (>'£ 
knowledge ; a thing to be argued of in schools, a thing floating^ 
in the clouds, in endless logic- vortices, till we try it and fix 
it. "Doubt, of whatever kind, can be ended by Action alone.*' 



THOMAS HOOD. (1798—1845). 
The Bridge of Sighs. 



One more Unfortunate, 

Weary of breath, 
Icashly importunate. 

Gone to her death! 

Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care; 

!Fashion*d so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair. 

Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements; 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing; 
Take her up instantly 
Loving, not loathing. 

Touch her not scornfully; 
Think of her mournfully; 

Gently and humanly; 
Not of the stains of her; 
All that remains of her 

Now is pure womanly. 

Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 



Bash and undutiful; 
Past all dishonour, 
Death has left on her 

Only the beautiful. 

Still, for all slips of hers, 
One of Eve's family; 

Wipe those poor lips of hers. 
Oozing so clammily. 

Loop up her tresses. 

Escaped from the comb. 
Her fair auburn tresses; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 

Where was her home? 
Who was her father? 

Who was her mother? 
Had she a sister? 

Had she a brother? 
Or was there a dearer one 
Still, or a nearer one 

Yet, than all other? 

Alas! for the rarity 

Of Christian Charity 

Under the sun! 
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Oi! it was pitiful, 
Kear a whole city full, 
Home had she none! 

^1 Sisterly, brotherly, 
Patherly, motherly, 

Peelings had changed; 
Love, by harsh evidence 
Thrown from its eminence, 
Even God's providence 
Seeming estranged. 

When the lamps quiver 
So far in the river. 

With many a light 
[prom many a casement, 
IFrom garret to basement, 
She stood, with amazement, 

Houseless by night. 

The bleak wind of March 

Made her tremble and shiver, 
But not the dark arch 

Or the black flowing river. 
Mad from life's history, 
Glad to death's mystery. 

Swift to be hurl'd 
Anywhere! anywhere 

Out of the world! 

In she plung'd boldly: 
No matter how coldly 

The rough river ran; 
Over the brink of it, 
Picture it — think of it 



Dissolute man! 
Lave in it — drink of it 
Then, if you can. 

Take her up tenderly, 

Lift her with care, 
Pashion'd so slenderly 

Young, and so fair. 

Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly 

Decently, kindly 
Smooth and compose them; 
And her eyes close them. 

Staring so blindly! 

Dreadfully staring 

Through muddy impurity. 
As when with the daring, 
Last look of despairing, 

Pixed on futurity. 

Perishing gloomily. 
Spurned by contumely, 

Bold inhumanity. 

Burning insanity. 
Into her rest; 

Cross her hands humbly 
As if praying dumbly. 
Over her breast! 

Owing her weakness. 
Her evil behaviour. 

And leaving, with meekness. 
Her sins to her Saviour. 
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The Song of the Shirt. 

With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread — 
Stitch — stitch — stitch ! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the "Song of the Shirt!" 

"Work — work — work ! 
While the cock is crowing aloof; 

And work — work — work 
Till the stars shine through the roof! 
It^s O! to be a slave 

Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save 

If this is Christian work! ^ 

"Work — work — work 

Till the brain begins to swim; 
Work — work — work 

Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 

Seam, and gusset, and band. 
Band, and gusset, and seam, — 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep. 
And sew them on in a dream! 

"O! men with Sisters dear! 

O! men with Mothers and Wives! 
It is not linen you're wearing out, 

But human creatures lives! 
Stitch — stitch — stitch. 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 

A Shroud as well as a Shirt. 
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"But why do I talk of Death! 

That phantom of grisly bone, 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 

It seems so like my own — 

It seems so like my own, 

Because of the fasts I keep; 
Oh God! that bread should be so dear, 

And flesh and blood so cheap! 

"Work — work — work I 

My labour never flags; 
And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 

A crust of bread — and rags; 
That shattered roof, — and this naked floor, — 

A table, — a broken chair, — 
And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
•Por sometimes falling there. 

"Work — work — work ! 
Erom weary chime to chime, 

Work — work — work — 

As prisoners work for crime! 

Band, and gusset, and seam. 

Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumbed. 

As well as the weary hand. 

"Work — work — work. 
In the dull December light, 

And work — work — work, 
When the weather is warm and bright — 
While underneath the eaves 

The brooding swallows cling. 
As if to show me their sunny backs 

And twit me with the Spring. 

"Oh! but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet — 
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With the sky above my head, 
And the grass beneath my feet, 
'For only one short hour 

To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want 

And the walk that costs a meal! 

"Oh I but for one short hour! 

A respite however brief! 
No blessed leisure for Love or Hope, 

But only time for Qrief! 
A little weeping would ease my heart. 

But in their briny bed 
My tears must stop, for every drop 

Hinders needle and thread!" 

With fingers weary and worn. 

With eyelids heavy and red, * 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags 

Plying her needle and thread — 
Stitch — stitch — stitch ! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch. 
Would that its tones could reach the Bich! 

She sang this "Song of the Shirt!" 



The Death-Bed. 

We watched her breathing through the night,. 

Her breathing soft and low. 
As in her breast the wave of life 

Kept heading to and fro. 

So silently we seemed to speak, 

So slowly moved about 
As we had lent her half our powers 

To eke her living out. 
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Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied — 

We thought her dying when she slept 
And sleeping when she died. 

Por when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed — she had 
Another morn than ours. 



Bomestio Asides; or, Truths in Parentheses. 

I EBALLT take it very kind, 

This visit, Mrs. Skinner! 
I have not seen you such an age — 

(The wretch has come to dinner!) 
Tour daughters, too — what loves of girls — 

What heads for painters' easels! 
Come here, and kiss the infant, dears — 

(And give it, p'rhaps, the measles!) 

Tour charming boys I see are home, 

Prom Beverend Mr Biussell's — 
*Twas very kind to bring them both — 

(What boots for my new Brussels!) 
What! Httle Clara left at home? 

Well, now I call that shabby! 
I should have lov'd to kiss her so — 

(A flabby, dabby babby!) 

And Mr. S, T hope he's well — 

But, though he lives so handy, 
He never once drops in to sup — 

(The better for our brandy!) 
Come, take a seat — I long to hear 

About Mathilda's marriage; 
Tou've come, of course, to spend the day — 

(Thank Heaven, I hear the carriage!) 
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What! must you go? Next time, I hope 

You'll give me longer measure; 
Nay, I shall see you down the stairs — 

(With most uncommon pleasure!) 
Good bye! good bye! Remember, all, 

Next time you'll take your dinners — 
(Now, David — mind, I*m not at home, 

In future, to the Skinners!) 



THOMAS BABINGTON MACAXJLAT. (1800-1859). 

Queen Elizabeth. 
{From BuELEiGH and his Times). 

This is the dark side of her character. Yet she surely was 
a great woman. Of all she sovereigns who exercised a power 
which was seemingly absolute, but which in fact depended for 
support on the love and confidence of their subjects, she was 
by far the most illustrious. It has often been alleged as an 
excuse for the misgovernment of her successors that they only 
followed her exampIS; that precedents might be found in the 
transactions of her reign of persecuting the Puritans, for levying 
money without the sanction of the House of Commons, for 
confining men without bringing them to trial for interfering 
with the liberty of parliamentary debate. 

All this may be true. But it is no good plea for her success' 
ors: and for this plain reason, that they were her successors. 
She governed one generation, they governed another; and 
between the two generations there was almost as little in 
common as between the people of two different countries. It 
was not by looking at the particular measures which Elizabeth 
had adopted, but by looking at the great general principles of 
her government, that those who followed her were likely to 
learn the art of managing un tractable subjects. If instead of 
searching the records of her reign for precedents which might 
seem to vindicate the mutilation of Frynne and the imprison- 
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lent of Eliot, the Stuarts had attempted to discover the fun- 

amental rules which guided her conduct in all her dealings 

rith her people, they would have perceived that their policy 

ras tben most unlike to hers, when to a superficial observer 

b would have seemed most to resemble hers. 'Firm, haughty, 

ometimes unjust and cruel, in her proceedings towards individuals 

)r towards small parties, she avoided with care, or retracted 

??itli speed, every measure which seemed likely to alienate the 

Treat mass of the people. She gained more honour and more 

Love by the manner in which she repaired her errors than she 

would have gained by never committing errors. If such a man 

as Charles the Pirst had been in her place when the whole 

nation was crying out against the monopolies, he would have 

refused all redress. He would have dissolved the Parliament, 

and imprisoned the most popular members. He would have 

called another Parliament. He would have given some vague 

and delusive promises of relief in return for subsidies. When 

entreated to fulfil his promises, he would have again dissolved 

ithe Parliament, and again imprisoned his leading opponents. 
The country would have become more agitated than before. 
The next House of Commons would have been more unmana- 
geable than that which preceded it The tyrant would have 
solemnly ratified an act abolishing monopolies for ever. He 
^ould have received a large supply in return for this conces- 
«ion; and within half a year new patents, more oppressive 
thftn those which had been cancelled, would have been issued 
V scores. Such was the policy which brought the heir of a 
long line of kings, in early youth the darling of his coun- 
trymen, to a prison and a scaffold. Elizabeth, before the House 
of Commons could address her, took out of their mouths the 
words which they were about to utter in the name of the 
nation. Her promises went beyond their desires. Her perfor- 
mance followed close upon her promise. She did not treat the 
nation as an adverse party, as a party which had an interest 
opposed to hers, as a party to which she was to grant as few 
advantages as possible, and from which she was to extort as 
much money as possible. Her benefits were given, not sold; 
and when once given, they were never withdrawn. She gave 



them too with a frankness, an effusion of heart, a princely^ 
dignity, a motherly tenderness, which enhanced their valu». 
They were received by the sturdy country gentleman who had. 
come up to Westminster full of resentment, with tears of joy^, 
and shouts of "God save the Queen.'' Charles the First gav-o 
up half the prerogatives of his crown to the Commons; aad 
the Commons sent him in return the Grand Remonstrance. 



William's Voyage to Holland and Entrance 
into the Hague. 

{From The History or England). 

On the eighteenth of January 1691, the King, having been 
detained some days by adverse winds, went on board at Graves- 
end. Pour yachts had been fitted up for him and for his 
retinue. Among his attendants were Norfolk, Ormond, Devon- 
shire, Dorset, Portland, Monmouth, Zulestein, and the Bishop 
of London. Two distinguished admirals, Cloudesly Shovel and 
George Rooke, commanded the men of war which formed the 
convoy. The passage was tedious and disagreeable. During 
many hours the fleet was becalmed off the Goodwin sands; and 
it was not till the fifth day that the soundings proved the 
coast of Holland to be near. The sea fog was so thick that no 
land could be seen; and it was not thought safe for the ships 
to proceed further in the darkness. William, tired out by the 
voyage, and impatient to be once more in his beloved country, • 
determined to land in an open boat. The noblemen who were 
in his train tried to dissuade him from risking so valuable a 
life; but, when they found that his mind was made up, they 
insisted on sharing the danger. That danger proved more serious 
than they had expected. It had been supposed that in an hour 
the party would be on shore. But great masses of floating ice 
impeded the progress of the skiff; the night came on: the fog 
grew thicker: the waves broke over the King and the courtiers. 
Once the keel struck on a sand bank, and was with great 
difficulty got off. The hardiest mariners showed some signs of 
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J measiness. But William, through the whole night, was as com- 
posed as if he had been in the drawing-room at Kensington. 
*For shame," he said to one of the dismayed sailors : "are you 
afraid to die in my company?" A bold Dutch seaman ventured 
to spring out and with great difficulty swam and scrambled 
through breakers, ice and mud, to firm ground. Here he 
discharged a musket and lighted a fire as a signal that he was 
safe. None of his fellow passengers, however, thought it prudent 
to follow his example. They lay tossing in sight of the flame 
which he had kindled, till the first pale light of a January 
morning showed them that they were close to the Island of 
Gforee. The King and his Lords, stiff with cold and covered 
with icicles, gladly landed to warm and rest themselves. 

Afber reposing some hours in the hut of a peasant, William 
proceeded to the Hague. He was impatiently expected there: 
for, though the fleet which brought him was not visible from 
the shore, the royal salutes had been heard through the mist, 
and had apprised the whole coast of his arrival. Thousands had 
assembled at Honslaerdyk to welcome him with applause which 
came jfrom their hearts and which went to his heart. That was 
one of the few white days of a life, beneficent indeed and 
glorious, but far from happy. After more than two years passed 
in a strange land, the exile had again set foot on his native 
soil. He heard again the language of his nursery. He saw again 
the scenery and the architecture which were inseparably asso- 
ciated in his mind with the recollections of childhood and the 
sacred feeling of home; the dreary mounds of sands, shells and 
Weeds, on which the waves of the German Ocean broke, the 
interminable meadows intersected by trenches; the straight 
canals; the villas bright with paint and adorned with quaint 
images and inscriptions. He had lived during many weary 
months among a people who could never forget that he was a 
foreigner. Those Englishmen who served him most faithfully 
served him without enthusiasm, without personal attachment, 
and merely from a sense of public duty. In their hearts they 
were sorry that they had no choice but between an English 
tyrant and a Dutch deliverer. All was now changed. William 
was among a population by which he was adored when he 
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landed at Dover. It is true that the old enemies of the House 
of Orange had not been inactive during the absence of the 
Stadtholder. There had been, not indeed clamours, but mutter* 
ings against him. He had, it was said, neglected his native 
land for his new Kingdom. Whenever the dignity of the English 
flag, whenever the prosperity of the English trade was concerned, 
he forgot that he was a Hollander. But, as soon as his well 
remembered face was again seen, all jealousy, all coldness, was 
at an end. There was not a boor, not a fisherman, not an 
artisan, in the crowds which lined the road from Honslaerdyk 
to the Hague, whose heart did not swell with pride at the 
thought that the flrst minister of Holland had become a great 
King, had freed the English, and had conquered the Irish. It 
would have been madness in "William to travel from Hampton 
Court to Westminster without a guard; but in his own ]and 
he needed no swords or carbines to defend him. "I>o not keep 
the people off;" he cried: "let them come close to me: they 
are all my good friends." He soon learned that sumptuous 
preparations were making for his entrance into the Hague. At 
flrst he murmured and objected. He detested, he said, noise and 
display. The necessary cost of the war was quite heavy enough. 
He hoped that his kind fellow townsmen would consider him 
as a neighbour, born and bred among them, and would not pay 
him so bad a compliment as to treat him ceremoniously. But 
all his expostulations were vain. The Hollanders, simple and 
parsimonious as their ordinary habits were, had set their hearts 
on giving their illustrious countryman a reception suited to 
his dignity and to his merit; and he found it necessary to 
yield. On the day of his triumph the concourse was immense. 
All the wheeled carriages and horses of the province were too 
few for the multitude of those who flocked to the show. Many 
thousands came sliding or skating along the frozen canals from 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Leyden, Haarlem, Delft. At ten in 
the morning of the twenty-sixth of January, the great bell of 
the town-house gave the signal. Sixteen hundred substantial 
burghers, well armed, and clad in the flnest dresses which were 
to be found in the recesses of their wardrobes, kept order in 
the crowded streets. Balconies and scaffolds, embowered in 
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evergreens and hung with tapestry, hid the windows. The royal 
coach, escorted by an army of halberdiers and running footmen, 
and followed by a long train of splendid equipages, passed 
under numerous arches rich with carving and painting amidst 
incessant shouts of "Long live the King our Stadtholder." 

The front of the town-house and the whole circuit of the 
marketplace were in a blaze with brilliant colours. Civic crowns, 
trophies, emblems of arts, sciences, of commerce and of agricul- 
ture, appeared everywhere. In one place William saw portrayed 
the glorious actions of his ancestors. There was the silent 
prince, the founder of the Batavian Commonwealth, passing the 
Mouse with his warriors. There was the more impetuous Maurice 
leading the charge at Nieuport. A little further on, the hero 
might retrace the eyentful story of his own life. He was a 
child at his widowed mother's knee. He was at the altar with 
Mary's hand in his. He was landing at Torbay. He was swim- 
ming through the Boyne. There, too, was a boat amidst the ice 
and the breakers, and above it was most appropriately inscribed 
in the majestic language of E*ome, the sapng of the great 
Eoman. "What dost thou fear? Thou hast Caesar on board." 
The task of furnishing the Latin mottoes had been intrusted to 
two men, who, till Bentley appeared, held the highest place 
among the classical scholars of that age. Spanheim whose 
knowledge of the Eoman medals was unrivalled, imitated, not 
unsuccessfully, the noble conciseness of those ancient legends 
which he had assiduously studied; and he was assisted by 
Grevius, who then filled a chair at Utrecht, and whose just 
reputation had drawn to that university multitudes of students 
from every part of Protestant Europe. When the night came, 
fireworks were exhibited on the great tank which washes the 
walls of the Palace of the Eederation. That tank was now as 
hard as marble; and the Dutch boasted that nothing had ever 
been seen, even on the terrace of "Versailles, more brilliant 
than the effect produced by the innumerable cascades of flame 
which were reflected in the smooth mirror of ice. 

The English Lords congratulated their master on his immense 
popularity. "Yes," said he ; "but I am not the favourite. The shouting 
was nothing to what it would have been if Mary had been with me." 
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A few hours after the triumphal entry, the King attende 
a sitting of the States General. His last appearance among the: 
had been on the day on which he embarked for England. H 
had then, amidst the broken words and loud weeping of thoi 
grave senators, thanked them for the kindness with which the 
had watched over his childhood, trained his young mind, an 
supported his authority in riper years; and he had solemn 
commended his beloved wife to their care. He now came ba^ 
among them the King of three Kingdoms, the head of t1 
greatest coalition that Europe had seen during a hundred ai 
eighty years; and nothing was heard in the hall but applan. 
and congratulations. 

By this time the streets of the Hague were overflowb 
with the equipages and retinues of princes and ambassadc 
who came flocking to the great congress. Eirst appeared t 
ambitious and ostentatious Erederick, Elector of Brandenbua 
who, a few years later, took the title of King of Prussia. Th < 
arrived the young Elector of Bavaria, the Eegent of Wurtei 
berg, the Landgraves of Hesse Cassel and Hesse Darmsta 
and a long train of sovereign princes, sprung from the illustrio 
houses of Brunswick, of Saxony, of Holstein, and of Nasse 
The Marquess of Gastanaga, Governor of the Spanish Neth < 
lands, repaired to the assembly from the viceregal court 
Brussels. Extraordinary ministers had been sent by the Emper< 
by the Kings of Spain, Poland, Denmark, and Sweden, a- 
by the Duke of Savoy. There was scarcely room in the to^ 
and the neighbourhood for the English Lords and gentleir* 
and the German Counts and Barons, whom curiosity or oflBc? 
duty had brought to the place of meeting. The grave capi' 
of the most thrifty and industrious of nations was as gay 
"Venice in the Carnival. The walks cut among those noble lioc 
and elms in which the villa of the princes of Orange is embosom 
were gay with the plumes, the stars, the flowing wigs, "t 
embroidered coats and the gold hilted swords of gallants frc 
London, Berlin and Vienna. With the nobles were mingl 
sharpers not less gorgeously attired than they. At night t 
hazard tables were thronged; and the theatre was filled to t 
roof. Princely banquets followed one another in rapid successio 
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The meats were served in gold; and according to that old 
Teutonic fashion with which Shakspeare had made his coun- 
trymen familiar, as often as any of the great princes proposed 
a health, the kettle drums and trumpets sounded. Some English 
Lords, particularly Devonshire, gave entertainments which vied 
with those of sovereigns. It was remarked that the German 
potentates, though generally disposed to be litigious and punc- 
tilious about etiquette, associated, on this occasion, in an un- 
ceremonious manner, and seemed to have forgotten their passion 
for genealogical and heraldic controversy. The taste for wine, 
which was then characteristic of their nation, they had not 
forgotten. At the table of the Elector of Brandenburg much 
mirth was caused by the gravity of the statesmen of Holland, 
who, sober themselves, confuted out of Grotius and Puffendorf 
the nonsense stuttered by the tipsy nobles of the empire. One 
of those nobles swallowed so many bumpers that he tumbled 
into the turf fire, and was not pulled out till his fine velvet 
suit had been burned. 



EDVAED BTJLWEE, LOED LYTTOIS^ (1806-1873). 
The BrawL 
{From EiENzi, The last of the Teibunes). 

On an evening in April, 1347, and in one of those wide 
spaces in which Modern and Ancient Eome seeemed blent 
together — equally desolate and equally in ruins — a miscel- 
hmeous and indignant populace were assembled. That morning 
the house of a Eoman jeweller had been forcibly entered and 
pillaged by the soldiers of Matino di Porto with a daring 
effrontery which surpassed even the ordinary licence of the 
haroDs. The sympathy and sensation throughout the city were 
deep and ominous. 

"Never will I submit to this tyranny!" 

"Nor I'' 

"Nor I" 

"Nor, by the bones of St Peter, will 11" 



"And what, my friends, is this tyranny, to which you ^t=z 
not submit," said a young nobleman, addressing himself to tbi^ 
crowd of citizens who, heated, angry, half- armed, and with tl^^ 
vehement gestures of Italian passion, were now sweeping do w ■ 
the long and narrow street that led to the gloomy quart ^^b. 
occupied by the Orsini. 

"Ah, my Lord!" cried two or three of the citizens in a 

breath, "you will right us — you will see justice done to us 

you are a Colonna.'* 

"Ha, ha, ha," laughed, scornfully, one man, of gigantic frana ^, 
and wielding on high a huge hammer, indicative of his tracL ^' 
"Justice and Colonna ! those names are not often found together--- " 

"Down with him! down with him! he is an Orsinist, ■ 

down with him!" cried at least ten of the throng — but i::=»o 
hand was raised against the giant. 

"He speaks the truth," said a second voice, firmly. 

"Ay, that doth he," said a third, knitting his brows, ar:»-d 
unsheathing his knife, "and we will abide by it. The Orsi:*^! 
are tyrants — and the Colonnas are, at the best, as bad." 

"Thou liest in thy teeth, ruffian!" cried the young nobL^> 
advancing into the press, and confronting the last asperser o^ 
the Colonna. 

Before the flashing eye and menacing gesture of the cavalieiV 
the worthy brawler retreated some steps, so as to leave an 
open space between the towering form of the smith and the 
small, slender, but vigorous frame of the young noble. 

Taught from their birth to despise the courage of the plebeians 
even while careless of much reputation as to their own, the 
patricians of !Rome were not unaccustomed to the rude fellow- 
ships of these brawls ; nor was it unoften that the mere presence 
of a noble sufficed to scatter whole crowds that had, the moment 
before, been breathing vengeance against his order and his house. 

Waving his hand, therefore, to the smith, and utterly un- 
heeding either his brandished weapon or his vast stature, th^ 
young Adrian di Castello, a distant kinsman of the Colonna, 
bade him, imperiously, give way. 

"To your homes, friends! and know," said he, with some 
dignity, "that ye wrong us much, if ye imagine we share the 
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©vil-doings of the Orsini, or are pandering solely to our own 
passions in the feud between their house and ours. May the 
Holy Mother so judge me,'* added he, devoutly lifting up his 
eyes "as I now with truth declare, that it is for your wrongs, 
and for the wrongs of Eome that I have drawn this sword 
against the Orsini." 

"So say all the tyrants," rejoined the smith, hardily, as he 
leant his hammer against a fragment of stone — some remnant 
of ancient Rome*' — they never fight against each other, but 
it is for our good. One Colonna cuts me the throat of Orsini*s 
baker — it is for our good! another Colonna seizes on the 
daughter of Orsini's tailor — it is for our good! our "good — 
yes, for the good of the people !" the good of the bakers and 
tailors, eh? 

"Fellow," said the young nobleman, gravely, "if a Colonna 
did thus, he did wrong; but the holiest cause may have bad 
supporters." 

"Yes, the holy Church itself is propped on very indifferent 
columns," answered the smith, in a rude witticism on the affec- 
tion of the pope for the Colonna. 

"He blasphemes! the smith blasphemes!" cried the partisans 
of that powerful house. A Colonna, A Colonna!" "An Orsini, 
an Orsini!" was no less promptly the counter cry. 

^The peopled* shouted the smith, waving his formidable 
weapon for above the heads of the group. 

In an instant, the whole throng, who had at first united against 
the agression of one man, were divided by the hereditary wrath of 
Action. At the cry of Orsini, several new partisans hurried to 
tie spot; the friends of the Colonna drew themselves on one 
side — the defenders of the Orsini on the other — and the few 
▼ho agreed with the smith that both factions were equally 
odious, and the people was the sole legitimate cry in a 
popular commotion, would have withdrawn themselves from the 
approaching meUe, if the smith himself, who was looked upon 
by them as an authority of great influence, had not — whether 
from resentment at the haughty bearing of the young Colonna, 
or from, that appetite of contest not uncommon in tnen of a 
bulk and force which assures them in all personal affrays of 
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the lofly pleasure of superiority — if, I say, the smith hims 
had not, after a pause of indecision, retired among the Orsi 
and entrained, by his example, the alliance of his friends wi 
the favourers of that faction. 

In popular commotions, each man is whirled along with t 
herd, often half against his own approbation or assent. T 
few words of peace by which Adrian di Castello commenc 
an address to his friends were drowned amidst their shou 
Proud to find in their ranks one of the most beloved, and o 
of the noblest of that name, the partisans of the Colonna plac 
him in their front, and charged impetuously on their fo< 
Adrian, however, who had acquired from circumstances son 
thing of that chivalrous code which he certainly could r 
have owed to his Boman birth, disdained at first to assai 
men, among whom he recognised no equal, either in rank 
the practice of arms. He contented himself with putti 
aside the few strokes that were aimed at him in the gatheri: 
confusion of the conflict; few — for those who recognised hi 
even amidst the bitterest partisans of the Orsini, were n 
willing to expose themselves to the danger and odium 
spilling the blood of a man who, in addition to his great bii 
and the terrible power of his connexions, added the sanction o 
personal popularity, which he owed rather to a comparis 
with the vices of his relatives than to any remarkable virti 
hitherto displayed by himself. The smith alone, who had 
yet taken no active part in the fray, seemed to gather hims 
up in determined opposition as the cavalier now ad vane 
whithin a few steps of him. 

"Did we not tell thee," quoth the giant, frowning, that t 
Colonna were equally foes to the people as the Orsini? Lo 
at thy followers and clients: are they not cutting the throat 
humble men by way of vengeance for the crime of a gr< 
one? But that is the way one patrician always scourges 1 
insolence of another. He lays the rod on the backs of i 
people, and then cries, "See how just I am!" 

"I do not answer thee now," answered Adrian; "but if tl: 
regrettest with me this waste of blood, join with me in attera 
ing to prevent it." 
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"I — not I ! let the blood of the slaves flow to-day ; the 
time i8 fast coming when it shall be washed away by the blood 
of the lords." 

"Away, ruffian!" said Adrian, seeking no further parley, and 
touching the smith with the flat side of his sword. In an 
instant the hammer of the smith swung in the air, and, but 
for the active spring of the young noble, would infallibly have 
crushed him to the earth. Ere the smith could gain time for 
a second blow, Adrian's sword passed twice through his right 
wm, and the weapon fell heavily to the ground. 

"Slay him, slay him!" cried several of the clients of the 
Colonna, now pressing, dastard-like, round the disarmed and 
disabled smith. 

"Ay, slay him! said in tolerable Italian, but with a bar- 
barous accent, one man, half-clad in armour, who had just 
joined the group, and who was one of those wild German 
bandits whom the Colonna held in their pay; "he belongs to 
a horrible gang of miscreants, sworn against all order and 
peace. He is one of Rienzi's followers, and raves about the people." 
Thou sayest right, barbarian," said the sturdy smith, in a 
loud voice, and tearing aside the vest from his breast with his 
left hand; "come all — Colonna and Orsini — dig to this 
beart with your sharp blades, and when you have reached the 
centre, you will find there the object of your common hatred — 
"Kenzi and the people." 

As he uttered these words, in language that would have 
seemed above his station (if a certain glow and exaggeration 
of phrase and sentiment were not conomon, when excited, to 
all the Romans), the loudness of his voice rose above the 
noise immediately round him, and stilled, for an instant, the 
general din; and when, at last, the words "Eienzi and the 
people*' rang forth, they penetrated midway through the increasing 
crowd, and were answered as by an echo, with a hundred 
voices — "Eienzi and the people.". 

But whatever impression the words of the mechanic made 
on others, it was equally visible in the young Colonna. At the 
name of Biensi the glow of excitement vanished from his cheek ; 
he started back, muttered to himself, and for a moment seemed^ 
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even in the midst of that stirring commotion, to be lost in ^n 
abstract and distant reverie. He recovered, as the shout died awo^jr, 
and, saying to the smith, in a low tone, "Friend I am sorry for 
thy wound; but seek me on the morrow, and thou shalt find 
thou hast wronged me;" he beckoned to the G-erman to follow ; 
him; and threaded his way through the crowd, which gene- j 
rally gave back as he advanced. Por the bitterest hatred to 
the order of the nobles was at that time in Eome mingled 
with a servile respect for their persons, and a mysterious awe 
of their uncontrollable power. 

As Adrian passed through that part of the crowd in which 
the fray had not yet commenced, the murmurs that followed 
him were not those which many of his race could have heard. 

"A Colonna,'* said one. 

"Yet no violator," said another, laughing wildly. 

"Nor murderer," muttered a third, pressing his hand to his 
breast. 

"'t Is not against Mm that my father's blood cries aloud. 

"Bl^ss him," said a fourth, "for as yet no man curses him!'* 

"Ah, God help us!" said an old man; — with a long gray 
beard, leaning on his staff; "the serpent's young yet; the teeth 
will show by and by." 

While such were the comments and the murmurs that fol- 
lowed the noble, very different were the looks and words that 
attended the Q-erraan soldier. Equally, nay, with even greater 
promptitude, did the crowd make way at his armed and heavy 
thread; but not with looks of reverence; — the eye glared as 
he approached ; but the cheek paled — the head bowed — the 
lip quivered — each man felt a shudder of hate and fear, as 
recognising a dread and mortal foe. And well and wrothfully 
did the fierce mercenary note the signs of the general aversion. 
He pushed rudely on — half-smiling in contempt, half-frowning 
in revenge, as he looked from side to side — and his long, 
matted, light hair, tawn-coloured moustache, and brawny 
front, contrasted strongly with the dark eyes, raven locks, and 
slender frames of the Italians. 

"May Lucifer double damn those Q-erman cut-throats!" mut- 
tered, beween his grinded teeth, one of the citizens. 
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"Amen!" answered, heartily, another. 

"Hush!" said a third, timorously looking round, "if one of 
them hear thee, thou art a lost man." 

"Oh, Eome! Eome! to what art thou fallen!" said, bitterly, 
one citizen, clothed in black, and of a higher seeming than the 
rest, "when thou shudderest in thy streets at the tread of a 
Iiired barbarian!" 

"Hark to one of our learned men, and rich citizens!" said 
the butcher, reverently- 

t Is a friend of Eienzi's," quoth another of the group, 
his cap. 

With downcast eyes, and a face in which grief, shame, and 
wrath, were visibly expressed, Pandulfo di Guide, a citizen of 
birth and repute, swept slowly through the crowd, and dis- 
appeared. 

Meanwhile, Adrian, having gained a street, which, though 
in the neighbourhood of the crowd, was empty and desolate, 
turned to his fierce comrade. "Eudolf," said he, "mark! — 
no Yiolence to the citizens. Return to the crowd, collect the 
Wends of our house, withdraw them from the scene; let not 
the C)olonna be blamed for this day's violence; and assure our 
followers, in my name, that I swear, by the knighthood I received 
at the emperor's hands, that by my sword shall Martino di 
Porto be punished for his outrage. Pain would I, in person, 
allay the tumult, but my presence only seems to sanction it. 
Go — thou hast weight with them all." 

"Ay, Signer, the weight of blows!" answered the grim soldier. 
"But the command is hard; I would fain let their puddle- 
blood flow an hour or two longer. Yet, pardon me, in obeying 
thy orders, do I obey those of my master, thy kinsman? It is 
old Stephen Colonna, — who seldom spares blood or treasure, 
God bless him — (save his own;) — whose money I hold, 
and to whose bests I am sworn." 

"Diavolo!" muttered the cavalier, and the angry spot was 
on his cheek; but with the habitual self-control of the 
Italian nobles, he smothered his rising choler, and said, aloud, 
with calmness, but dignity, — "Do as I bid thee; check this 
tumult, — make tis the forbearing party. Let all be still 
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within one hour hence, and call on me to-morrow for iihy 
reward ; be this purse thy present earnest of my future thanks. 
As for my kinsman, whom I command thee to name more 
reverently, 't is in his name I speak. Hark ! the din increases — 
the contest swells — go — lose not another moment." 

Somewhat awed by the quiet firmness of the patrician, Eodolf 
nodded, without answer, slid the money into his bosom, and 
strode rapidly away into the thickest of the throng. But, even 
ere he arrived, a sudden reaction had taken place. 

The young cavalier, left alone in that spot, followed vith 
his eyes the receding form of the mercenary, as the sun, now 
setting, shone slant upon his glittering casque, and said bitterly 
to himself. — Unfortunate city, fountain of all mighty memo- 
ries — fallen queen of a thousand nations — how art thou v. 
decrowned and spoiled by thy recreant and apostate children. 
Thy nobles divided against themselves — thy people cursing 
thy nobles — thy priests, who should sow peace, planting dis- 
cord — the father of thy church deserting thy stately walls, 
his home of refuge, his mitre a fief, his court a Q-allic village — ' 
and we! we, of the haughtiest blood of Eome — we, the sons 
of Csosars, and the lineage of demigods, guarding an insolent 
and abhorred state by the swords of hirelings, who mock our 
cowardice while they receive our pay, — who keep our citizens 
slaves, and lord it over their very masters in return. Oh! that 
we, the hereditary chiefs of Rome, could but feel — oh, that 
we could but find,^our only legitimate safeguard in the grateful 
hearts of our countrymen!'* 

So deeply did the young Adrian feel the galling truth of all 
he uttered, that the indignant tears rolled down his cheeks as 
he spoke. He felt no shame as he dashed them away, for that 
weakness which weeps for a fallen race is the tenderness not 
of women but of angels. 

As he turned slowly to quit the spot, his steps were sud- 
denly arrested by a loud shout. "Rienzi! E/ienzi!" smote the 
air. Prom the walls of the Capitol, to the bed of the glittering 
Tiber, that name echoed far and wide; and, as the shout died 
away, it was swallowed up in a silence so profound, so uni- 
versal, so breathless, that you might have imagined that death 
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itself had fallen over the city. And now, at the extreme end 
of the crowd, and elevated above their level, on vast fragments 
of stone which had been dragged from the ruins of E/ome in , 
one of the late frequent tumults between contending factions, 
to serve as a barricade for. citizens against citizens, — on these 
memorials of the past grandeur, the present misery, of 
stood that extraordinary man, who, above all his race, 
was the most penetrated with the glories of the one time, with 
the degradations of the other. 

Prom the distance at which he stood from the scene, Adrian 
could only distinguish the dark outline of his form; he could 
only hear the faint sound of his mighty voice; he could only 
perceive in the subdued yet waving sea of human beings that 
spread around, their heads bared in the last rays of the sun, 
the unutterable effect which an eloquence, described by con- 
jt temporaries almost as miraculous, — but in reality less so from 
the genius of the man than the sympathy of the audience, — 
created upon all, who drank into their hearts and souls the 
stream of its burning thoughts. 

It was but for a short time that that form was visible to the 
ownest eye, that that voice at intervals reached the straining 
ear of Adrian di Castello; but that time suflSced to produce 
all the effect which Adrian himself had desired. 
Another shout, more earnest — more prolonged than the first — 
ii' a shout in which spoke the release of swelling thoughts — of 
intense excitement — betokened the close of the harangue : and 
then you might see, after a minute's pause, the crowd breaking in 
all directions, and pouring down the avenues in various knots 
ftnd groups, each testifying the strong and lasting impression 
made upon the multitude by that address. Every cheek was 
flushed — every tongue spoke; the animation of the orator 
had passed, like a living spirit, into the breasts of the audience. 
He had thundered against the disorders of the patricians, yet, 
by a word, he had disarmed the anger of the plebeians — he 
had preached freedom, yet he had opposed licence. He had 
calmed the present, by a promise of the future. He had chid 
their quarrels, yet had supported their cause. He had mastered 
the revenge of to-day, by a solemn assurance that there should 
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come justice for the morrow. So great may be the power, ^^ 
mighty the eloquence, so formidable the genius of one man— ^ 
without arms, without rank, without sword or ermine, w2i(^ 
addresses himself to a people that is oppressed! 



ALFEED LOED TENNYSON (1810—1892). 

Morte d' Arthur. 

So all day long the noise of battle roll'd 
Among the mountain's by the winter sea; 
Until King Arthur's table,- man by man, 
Had fall'n in Lyonnesse ^) about their Lord, 
King Arthur. Then, because his wound was deep. 
The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 
Sir Bedivere, the last of all his knights, 
And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 
A broken chancel with a broken cross. 
That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 
On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 
"The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
"Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 
They sleep — the men I loved. I think that we 
Shall never more, at any future time. 
Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 
Walking about the gardens and the halls 
Of Camelot ^), as in the days that were. 
I perish by this people which I made, — 
Tho' Merlin sware that I should come again 
To rule once more — but, let what will be, be, 
I am so deeply smitten thro* the helm 



1) Now Salisbury in Wiltshire; or perhaps a place near Salisbury and not 
far from the sea. 2) Now Queen-Camel near South Cadbnrj in Somersetshire. 
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That without help I cannot last till mom. 

Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 

Which was my pride: for thou rememberest how 

In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 

Eose up from out the bosom of the lake, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

Holding the sword — and how I row'd across 

And took it, and have worn it, like a king; 

And, wheresoever I am sung or told 

In aftertime, this also shall be known: 

But now delay not: take Excalibur, 

And fling him far into the middle mere: 

Watch what thou seest, and lightly bring me word.'* 

To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere^ 
**It is not meet. Sir King, to leave thee thus, 
Aidless, alone, and smitten thro' the helm. 
A little thing may harm a wounded man; 
Yet. I thy best will all perform at full, 
"Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee word." 

So saying, from the ruin'd shrine he stept, 
And in the moon athwart the place of tombs, 
"Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 
Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping down 
By zig-zag paths, and juts of pointed rock. 
Came on the shining levels of the lake. 

There drew he forth the brand Excalibur, 
And o'er him, drawing it, the winter moon. 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frost against the hilt: 
!For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks. 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth- work 
Of subtlest jewellery. He gazed so long 
That both his eyes were dazzled, as he stood, 
This way and that dividing the swift mind. 
In act to throw: but at the last it seem'd 
Better to leave Excalibur conceal'd 
There in the many-knotted waterflags, 
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That whistled stiiF and dry about the marge. 
So strode he back slow to the wounded King. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 
"Hast thou perform'd my mission which I gave? 
What is it thou hast seen? or what hast heard?" 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
"I heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 
And the wild water lapping on the crag." 

To whom replied King Arthur, faint and pale: 
"Thou hast betray'd thy nature and thy name, 
Not rendering true answer, as beseem*d 
Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight: 
Por surer sign had foUow'd, either hand, 
Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 
This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 
Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again 
As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 
I bade thee, watch, and lightly bring me word." 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
Across the ridge, and paced beside the mere, 
Counting the dewy pebbles, fix'd in thought; 
But when he saw the wonder of the hilt. 
How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 
His palms together, and he cried aloud: 
*And if indeed I cast the brand away, 
Surely a precious thing, one worthy note. 
Should thus be lost for ever from the earth. 
Which might have pleased the eyes of many men. 
What good should follow this, if this were done? 
What harm, undone? deep harm to disobey, 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 
Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 
An act unprofitable, against himself? 
The King is sick, and knows not what he does. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 
Should be to aftertime, but empty breath 
And rumours of a doubt? But were this kept, 
Stored in some lareasure-house of mighty kings. 
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Soixie one might show it at a joust of arms, 
^^ying, 'King Arthur's sword, Excalibur, 
"W^ rough t by the lonely maiden of the Lake, 
^ine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 
XT j>on the hidden bases of the hills.' 
So might some old man speak in the aftertime 
To all the people, winning reverence. 
Bu.i; now much honour and much fame were lost.' 

So spake he, clouded with his own conceit, 
i-xnd hid Excalibur the second time, 
Arid so strode back slow to the wounded King. 
Ihen spoke King Arthur, breathing, heavily: 
""VVhat is it thou hast seen? or what hast heard?" 

-And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
"I heard the water lapping on the crag, 
^^^d the long ripple washing in the reeds." 

^o whom replied King Arthur, much in wrath: 
-^h, miserable and unkind, untrue, 
*-^Q knightly, traitor-hearted! Woe is me! 
-Authority forgets a dying king, 
-L«aici widow' d of the power in his eye 
-^«at bow'd the will. I see thee what thou art, 
-^ ^^ thou, the latest-left of all my knights, 
-*-^ 'W^hom should meet the oflSces of all, 
-*-hovi wouldst betray me for the precious hilt; 
-'^ith^r from lust of gold, or like a g^rl 
^lv:iing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 
®^» for a man may fail in duty twice, 
^^ the third time may prosper, get thee hence: 
^^» if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 
^^ill arise and slay thee with my hands." 
■*-^tien quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran, 
^^» leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
°^^^ng the bulrush beds, and clutch'd the sword, 
^^ strongly wheel'd and threw it. The great brand 
'^'^^ie lightnings in the splendour of the moon, 
■^^^ flashing round and round, and whirl'd in an arch, 
^"^^1; like a streamer of the northern mom, 
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Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the Northern Sea. 
So flash'd and fell the brand Excalibur: 
But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
And caught him by the hilt, and brandish'd him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere. 
And lightly went the other to the King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker breath: 
"Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 
Speak out: what is it thou hast heard, or seen?" 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
"Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose, for I never saw, 
Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die, 
Not tho' I live three lives of mortal men, 
So great a miracle as yonder hilt 
Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling him; 
But when I look'd again, behold an arm, 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
That caught him by the hilt, and brandish'd him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere." 

And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard: 
"My end draws nigh; 'tis time that I were gone. 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 
And bear me to the margin; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die." 

So saying, from the pavement he half rose, 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm, 
And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 
Eemorsefully regarded thro' his tears. 
And would have spoken, but he found not words; 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee, 
O'er both his shoulders drew the languid hands. 
And rising bore him thro' the place of tombs. 

But, as he walk'd. King Arthur panted hard, 
Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
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^^U all the house is mute. So sigh'd the King, 
^^tering and murmuring at his ear, * Quick, quick! 
^ar it is too late, and I shall die." 
^ the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 
thed with his breath, and looking, as he walk'd, 
ger than human on the frozen hills. 

heard the deep behind him, and a cry 
Ore. His own thought drove him like a goad. 
" clash' d his harness in the icy caves 
1 barren chasms, and all to left and right 
» bare black cliff clang'd round him, as he based 

feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
rp-smitten with the dint of armed heels — 
i on a sudden, lo! the level lake, 
d the long glories of the winter moon. 
L*hen saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 
rk as a funeral scarf from stem to stem, 
death them ; and descending they were ware 
at all the decks were dense with stately forms 
^ckstoled, black-hooded, like a dream — by these 
ree Queens with crowns of gold — and from them rose 
cry that shiver'd to the tingling stars, 
d, as it were one voice, an agony 
^mentation, like a wind, that shrills 

tiight in a waste land, where no one comes, 
bath come, since the making of the world, 
hen murmured Arthur, "Place me in the barge." 
to the barge they came. There those three Queens 
• forth their hands, and took the King, and wept. 
' she, that rose the tallest of them all 
I fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 
i loosed the shattered casque, and chafed his hands, 
i call'd him by his name, complaining loud, 
4 dropping bitter tears against a brow 
iped with dark blood: for all his face was white 
d colourless, and like the wither*d moon 
ote by the fresh beam of the springing east; 
d all his greaves and cuisses dash'd with drops 
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Of onset; and the light and lustrous curls — 

That made his forehead like a rising sun 

High from the dais-throne — were parched with dust ; 

Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 

Mix'd with the knightly growth that fringed his lips. 

So like a shattered column lay the King; 

Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 

Prom spur to plume a star of tournament, 

Shot thro* the lists at Camelot, and charged 

Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 

Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere: 

'Ah! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go? 

Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes? 

For now I see the true old times are dead, 

When every morning brought a noble chance, 

And every chance brought out a noble knight. 

Such times have been not since the light that led 

The holy Elders with the gift of myrrh. 

But now the whole bound table is dissolved 

Which was an image of the mighty world; 

And I, the last, go forth companionless, 

And the days darken round me, and the years, 

Among new men, strange faces, other minds." 

And slowly answerd Arthur from the barge: 

"The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways. 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 

Comfort thyself; what comfort is in me! 

I have lived my life, and that which I have done 

May He within himself make pure! but thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face again. 

Pray for my soul More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 

E/ise like a fountain for me night and day. 

Por what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain. 

If knowing Q-od, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 
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-j^^^ so the whole rouDcl earth is every way 
j^^^^vind by gold chains about the feet of God. 
-^^^"t; now farewell! I am going a long way 
,--^^t;h these thou seest — if indeed 1 go 
-j^ ^^r all my mind is clouded with a doubt) — 
>^^J^ the island-valley of Avilion; 
1^^ ciere falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
^.^^^^r ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 

^ep-meadow'd, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
^^^^d bowery hollows crown'd with summer sea, 
^^^here I will heal me of ray grievous wound." 
^ So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
iJ^ll^oved from the brink, like some full-breasted swan 
CjJ^tiat, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 
I^^^uffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
^^ith swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
^^^evolving many memories, till 'the hull 
-lljook'd one black dot against the verge of dawn, 
-And on the mere the wailing died away. 



Enoch Arden. 

Long lines of clifi* breaking have left a chasm ; 
And in the chasm are foam and yellow sands; ^ 
Beyond, red roof s about a narrow wharf 
In cluster; then a mould ered church; and higher, 
A long street climbs to one tall-tower'd mill; «t. 
And high in heaven behind it a gray down 
With Danish barrows ; and a hazelwood, • .-* 
By autumn nutters haunted, flourishes 
Green in a cuplike hollow of the down. 

Here on this beach a hundred years ago, ' ^ 
Three children of three houses, Annie Lee, 
The prettiest little damsel in the port. 
And Philip Ray, the miller's only son, 
And Enoch Arden, a rough sailor's lad 



/ • 
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Made orphan by a winter shipwreck, play'd 
Among the waste and lumber of the shore, ' 
Hard coils of cordage, swarthj fishing-nets. 
Anchors of rosty fluke, and boats updrawn; 
And built their castles of dissolring sand 
To watch them overflow'd, or following up 
And flying the white breaker daily left 
The little footprint daily wash'd away. 



A narrow caye ran in beneath the cliff: 
In this the children play'd at keeping house. 
Enoch was host one day, Philip the next; 
While Annie still was mistress; but at times 
Enoch would hold possession for a week: 
"This is my house and this my little wife." 
"Mine too" said Philip 'turn and turn about;' 
When, if they quarrell'd, Enoch stronger-made 
Was master: then would Philip, his blue eyes 
All flooded with the helpless wrath of tears. 
Shriek out "I hate you, Enoch \ and at this 
The little wife would weep for company, 
And pray them not to quarrel for her sake, 
And say she would be little wife to both. 

But when the dawn of rosy childhood past, 
And the new warmth of life's ascending sun 
Was felt by either, either fiit his heart 
On that one girl; and Enoch spoke his loye, 
But Philip loyed in silence; and the girl 
Seem'd kinder unto Philip than to him; 
But she loyed Enoch, tho* she knew it not. 
And would if ask'd deny it. Enoch set 
A purpose eyermore before his eyes. 
To hoard aU sayings to the uttermost, 
To purchase his own boat, and make a home 
Por Annie; and so prospered that at last 
A luckier or a bolder fisherman, 
A earefiiller in peril, did not breathe 
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TFor leagues along that breaker-beaten coast 
Than Enoch. Likewise had he served a year 
On board a merchantman, and made himself 
IFull sailor; and he thrice had pluck'd a life 
lE^rom the dread sweep of the down-streaming seas: 
^And all men look'd upon him favourably: 
-And ere he touch' d his one-and-twentieth May 
ide purchased his own boat, and made a home 
I^or Annie, neat and nestlike, halfway up 
d?he narrow street that clamber' d toward the mill. 

Then, on a golden autumn eventide, 
'—■.'he younger people making holiday, 
"^Vith bag and sack and basket, great and small, 

^ent nutting to the hazels. Philip stay'd 
^^His father lying sick and needing him) 
— An hour behind: but as he climb'd the hill, 
-^ust where the prone edge of the wood began 
*Ll'o feather toward the hollow, saw the pair, 
^ISlnoch and Annie, sitting hand-in-hand, 
^^Kis large gray eyes and weather-beaten face 
—All-kindled by a still and sacred fire, 
iThat burn'd as on an altar. Philip look'd, 
--A.nd in their eyes and faces read his doom; 
TThen, as their faces drew together, groan' d. 
And slipt aside, and like a wounded life ') 
Clrept down into the hollows of the wood; 
There, while the rest were loud in merrymaking, 
Had his dark hour unseen, and rose and past, 
bearing a lifelong hunger in his heart. 

So these were wed, and merrily rang the bells. 
And merrily ran the years, seven happy years, 
Seven happy years of health and competence. 
And mutual love and honourable toil; 
With children; first a daughter. In him woke. 
With his first babe's first cry, the noble wish 

1) Animal. 
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To save all earnings to the uttermost, 
And give his child a better bringing-up 
Than his had been, or hers: a wish renew' d. 
When two years after came a boy to be 
The rosy idol of her solitudes, 
While Enoch was abroad on wrathful seas, 
Or often journeying landward; for in truth 
Enoch's white horse, and Enoch's ocean-spoil 
In ocean-smelling osier, and his face, 
Eough redden'd with a thousand winter gales. 
Not only to the market cross were known. 
But in the leafy lanes behind the down, 
Ear as the portal- warding lion- whelp, 
And peacock-yewtree of the lonely Hall, 
Whose Eriday fare was Enoch's ministering. 

Then came a change, as all things human change. 
Ten miles to northward of the narrow port 
Open*d a larger haven: thither used 
Enoch at times to go by land or sea: 
And once when there, and clambering on a mast 
In harbour, by mischance he slipt and fell: 
A limb w^as broken when they lifted him; 
And while he lay recovering there, his wife 
Bore him another son, a sickly one: 
Another hand crept too across his trade 
Taking her bread and theirs: and on him fell, 
Altho' a grave and staid God-fearing man. 
Yet lying thus inactive, doubt and gloom. 
He seem'd, as in a nightmare of the night. 
To see his children leading evermore 
Low miserable lives of hand-to-mouth. 
And her, he loved, a beggar: then he pray'd 
"Save them from this, whatever comes to me." 
And while he pray'd, the master of that ship 
Enoch had served in, hearing his mischance, 
Came, for he knew the man and valued him, 
Reporting of his vessel China-bound, 
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And wanting yet a boatswain. "Would he go? 
There yet were many weeks before she saiVd, 
Sail'd from this port. Would Enoch have the place? 
And Enoch all at once assented to it, 
B^ejoicing at that answer to his prayer. 

/^" So now that shadow of mischance appeared 
No graver than as when some little cloud 
Cuts off the fiery highway of the sun, 
And isles a light in the offing: yet the wife — 
When he was gone — the children — what to do ? 
Then Enoch lay long-pondering on his plans; 
To sell the boat — and yet he loved her well — 
How many a rough sea had he weather'd in her! 
He knew her, as a horseman knows his horse — 
And yet to sell her — then with what she brought 
Buy goods and stores — set Annie forth in trade 
With all that seamen needed or their wives — 
So might she keep the house while he was gone. 
Should he not trade himself out yonder? go 
This voyage more than once? yea twice or thrice — 
As oft as needed — last, returning rich, 
Become the master of a larger crafib. 
With fuller profits lead an easier life, 
Have all his pretty young ones educated, 
And pass his days in peace among his own. 

Now Enoch being recovered comes home, and tells his wife of his resolve, of 
his hopes and dreams. Annie opposes the plan as much as it is in her nature 
to oppose; she has many misgivings, feels unhappy and many a time beseeches 
Enoch not to leave her as nothing but harm would come of it. But Enoch 
fall of hope for the future, makes clear to her the necessity of his going. 
The day of departure arrives. Enoch's hopeful words fail to cheer np Annie and 
when he begins to talk of graver things, of Providence and trust in hea ven 

she heard, 
Heard and not heard him; as the village girl, 
Who sets her pitcher underneath the spring, 
Musing on him that used to fill it for her. 
Hears and not hears, and lets it overflow. 
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At length she spoke "0 Enoch, you are wise; 
And yet for all your wisdom well know I 
That I shall look upon your face no more." 

"Well then," said Enoch, "I shall look on yours. 
Annie, the ship I sail in passes here 
(He named the day), get you a seaman^s glass, 
Spy out my face, and laugh at all your fears." 

Enoch rose, 
Cast his strong arms about his drooping wife, 
And kiss'd his wonder-stricken little ones; 
But for the third, the sickly one, who slept 
After af night of feverous wakefulness, 
When Annie would have raised him Enoch said 
"Wake him not; let him sleep; how should the chil 
Kemember this?" and kiss'd him in his cot. 
But Annie from her baby's forehead dipt 
A tiny curl, and gave it: this he kept 
Thro' all his future; but now hastily caught 
His bundle, waved his hand, and went his way. 

She when the day, that Enoch mention'd, came, 
Borrow'd a glass, but all in vain: perhaps 
She could not fix the glass to suit her eye; 
Perhaps her eye was dim, hand tremulous; 
She saw him not: and while he stood on deck 
Waving, the moment and the vessel past. 

Ev'n to the last dip of the vanishing sail 
She watch'd it, and departed weeping for him; 
Then, tho' she moum'd his absence as his grave. 
Set her sad will no less to chime with his, 
But throve not in her trade, not being bred 
To barter, nor compensating the want 
By shrewdness, neither capable of lies, 
Nor asking overmuch and taking less. 
And still foreboding "what would Enoch say?" 
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IFor more than once, in days of difficulty 
-And pressure, had she sold her wares for less 
^han what she gave in buying what she sold: 
She faird and sadden'd knowing it; and thus, 
lExpectant of that news which never came, 
<3^am'd for her own a scanty sustenance, 
-And lived a life of silent melancholy. 

Now the third child was sickly-bom and grew 
~Tet sicklier, tho' the mother cared for it 
""With all a mother's care: nevertheless, 
"Whether her business often call*d her from it, 
Or thro' the want of what it needed most. 
Or means to pay the voice who best could tell 
IV^hat most it needed — howsoe'er it was, 
lifter a lingering, — ere she was aware, — 
Xike the caged bird escaping suddenly, 
The little innocent soul flitted away. 

In that same week when Annie buried it, 
Thilip's true heart, which hunger'd for her peace 
(Since Enoch left he had not look'd upon her), 
Smote him, as having kept aloof so long. 
"Surely" said Philip "I may see her now, 
May be some little comfort;" therefore went, 
Past thro' the solitary room in front, 
Paused for a moment at an inner door, 
Then struck it thrice, and, no one opening, 
Entered; but Annie, seated with her grief, 
Presh from the burial of her little one. 
Cared not to look on any human face, 
But turn'd her own toward the wall and wept. 
Then Philip standing up said falteringly 
"Annie, I came to ask a favour of you." 

He spoke: the passion in her moan*d reply 
"Favour from one so sad and so forlorn 
As I am!" half abash'd him: yet unask*d. 
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His bashfolness and tenderness at war, 
He set himself beside her, saying to her: 

"I came to speak to you of what he wish'd, 
Enoch, your husband: I have ever said 
Tou chose the best among us — a strong man: 
For where he fixt his heart he set his hand 
To do the thing he will'd, and bore it thro'. 
And wherefore did he go this weary way, 
And leave you lonely? not to see the world — 
For pleasure ? — nay, but for the wherewithal 
To give his babes a better bringing-up 
Than his had been, or yours: that was his wish. 
And if he come again, vext will he be 
To find the precious morning hours were lost. 
And it would vex him even in his grave, 
If he could know his babes were running wild 
Like colts about the waste So, Annie, now — 
Have we not known each other all our lives? 
I do beseech you by the love you bear 
Him and his children not to say me nay — 
Por, if you will, when Enoch comes again 
Why then he shall repay me — if you will, 
Annie — for I am rich and well-to-do. 
Now let me put the boy and girl to school: 
This is the favour that I came to ask." 

Then Annie with her brows against the wall 
Answer'd "I cannot look you in the face; 
I seem so foolish and so broken down. 
When you came in my sorrow broke me down; 
And now I think your kindness breaks me down; 
But Enoch lives; that is borne in on me: 
He will repay you: money can be repaid; 
Not kindness such' as yours." 

And Philip ask'd 
"Then you will let me, Annie?" 

There she tum'd. 
She rose, and fixt her swimming eyes upon him, 



And d^elt a moment on his kindly face, 
Iheu calling down a blessing on his head 
^^^ght at his hand, and wrung it passionately, 
And past into the little garth beyond. 
^^ lifted up in spirit he moved away. 

Then Philip put the boy and girl to school, 
-^^d bought them needful books, and everyway, 
-■-'ike one who does his duty by his own, 
;^*de himself theirs; and tho' for Annie's sake, 
■* earing the lazy gossip of the port, 
^® oft denied his heart his dearest wish, 
• T'pd seldom crost her threshold, yet he sent 
^^ts by the children, garden-herbs and fruit, 
^® late and early roses from his wall, 
.j^_ Oonies from the down, and now and then, 
^ ^'^hk some pretext of fineness in the meal 
^^ Save the offence of charitable, flour 
^^Oq his tall mill that whistled on tho waste. 

^ -^\it Philip did not fathom Annie's mind: 
P^ ^^ce could the woman when he came upon her, 
■p .^"^ of full heart and boundless gratitude 
j^ SVit on a broken word to thank him with. 
■Tj* ^"^ Philip was her children's all-in-all; 
rj^ ^^^3a distant corners of the street they ran 
Y^ greet his hearty welcome heartily; 

^^^^^•^ds of his house and of his mill were they; 
^^rried his passive ear with petty wrongs 
. *^ pleasures, hung upon him, play'd with him 
T^^^d caird him Father Philip. Philip gaia'd 
^^ Enoch lost; for Enoch seem'd to them 

'•^certain as a vision or a dream, 
-j.^^int as a figure seen in early dawn 

*^wn at the far end of an avenue, 
^oing we know not where: and so ten years, 
^Hce Enoch left his hearth and native land, 
"^^ led forward, and no news of Enoch came. 
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It chanced one eveniDg Annie^s children long'd 
To go with others, nutting to the wood, 
And Annie would go with them; then they begg'd 
For Pather Philip (as they calVd him) too: 
Him, like the working bee in blossom-dust, 
Blauch'd with his mill, they found; and saying to 1 
"Cojne with us Pather Philip" he denied; 
But when the children pluck'd at him to go, 
He laugh'd, and yielded readily to their wish, 
Por was not Annie with them? and they went. 

But after scaling half the weary down, 
Just where the prone edge of tbe wood began 
To feather toward the hollow, all her force 
Pail'd her; and sighing, "Let me rest" she said: 
So Philip rested with her well-content; 
While all the younger ones with jubilant cries 
Broke from their elders, and tumultuously 
Down thro* the whitening hazels made a plunge 
To the bottom, and dispersed, and bent or broke 
The lithe reluctant boughs to tear away 
Their tawny clusters, crying to each other 
And calling, here and there, about the wood. 

But Philip sitting at her side forgot 
Her presence, and remember'd one dark hour 
Here in this wood, when like a wounded life 
He crept into the shadow: at last he said. 
Lifting his honest forehead, "Listen, Annie, 
How merry they are down yonder in the wood." 
"Tired, Anny?" for she did not speak a word. 
"Tired?" but her face had falFn upon her hands; 
At which, as with a kind of anger in him, 
"The ship was lost" he said, "the ship was lost! 
No more of that! why should you kill yourself 
And make them orphans quite?" And Annie said 
"I thought not of it: but — I know not why — 
Their voices make me feel so solitary." 
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Til en Philip coming somewliat closer spoke. 
"A_Txxiie, there is a thing upon my mind, 
A^xid. it has been upon my mind so long, 
Tbat tho' I know not when it first came there, 
I l£:now that it will out at last. Annie, 
It is beyond all hope, against all chance, 
That he who left you ten long years ago 
SHould still be living; well then — let me speak: 
I grieve to see you poor and wanting help: 
^ cannot help you as I wish to do 
'-^ II less — they say that women are so quick — 
-E^erhaps you know what I would have you know — 
^ "^^ish you for my wife. I fain would prove 
-^ fether to your children: I do think 
-Ttioy love me as a father: I am sure 
■^■^^"b I, love them as if they were mine own; 
-^^^d I believe, if you were fast my wife, 
-*- *^ ^."fc after all these sad uncertain years, 
^^^ might be still as happy as God grants 
-*- ^ ^Jiy of His creatures. Think upon it : 
-^ <^x^ lam well-to-do — no kin, no care, 
-"^^^ "burthen, save my care for you and yours: 
^^*^^ we have known each other all our lives, 
"^^^^ I have loved you longer than you know." 

^I^tien answer'd Annie; tenderly she spoke: 
^^^11 have been as God's good angel in ouv house. 
^*^ci bless you for it, God reward you for it, 
""ilip, with something happier than myself. 
^^xi one love twice? can you be ever loved 
-^^ ^noch was? what is it that you ask?" 
^ «iim content" he answer'd "to be loved 
^ little after Enoch." «0" she cried 
"ca-xred as il; were, "dear Philip, wait a while: 
1-^ Enoch comes — but Enoch will not come — 
let wait a year, a year is not so long: 
Surely I shall be wiser in a year: 
^ait a little!" Philip sadly said 

\\ 
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"Annie, as I have waited all my life 

I well may wait a little." "Nay" she cried 

*I am bound : you have my promise — in a year : 

Will you not bide your year as I bide mine?" 

And Philip answer' d "I will bide my year." 

Here both were mute, till Philip glancing up 
Beheld the dead flame of the fallen day 
Pass from the Danish barrow overhead; 
Then fearing night and chill for Annie, rose, 
And sent his voice beneath him thro' the wood. 
Up came the children laden with their spoil; 
Then all descended to the port, and there 
At Annie's door he paused and gave his hand. 
Saying gently "Annie, when I spoke to you, 
That was your hour of weakness. I was wrong, 
I am always bound to you, but you are free." 
Then Annie weeping answer'd "I am bound." 

She spoke; and in one moment as it were, 
"While yet she went about her household ways, 
Ev'n as she dwelt upon his latest words. 
That he had loved her longer than she knew, 
That autumn into autumn flash' d again, 
And there he stood once- more before her face. 
Claiming her promise. "Is it a year?" she ask'd. 
"Yes, if the nuts" he said "be ripe again: 
Come out and see." But she — she put him off — 
So much to look to — such a change — a moijth — 
Give her a month — she knew that she was bound — 
A month — no more. Then Philip with his eyes 
Pull of that lifelong hunger, and his voice 
Shaking a little like a drunkard's hand, 
"Take your own time, Annie, take your own time.'* 
And Annie could have wept for pity of him; 
And yet she held him on delay ingly 
With many a scarce- believable excuse, 
Trying his truth and his long-sufferance, 
Till half-another year had slipt away. 
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By this the lazy gossips of the port, 
Abhorrent of a calculation crost, 
Began to chafe as at a personal wrong. 
Some thought that Philip did but trifle with her; 
Some that she but held off to draw him on; 
And others laugh'd at her and Philip too, 
As simple folk that knew not their own minds; 
And one, in whom all evil fancies clung 
Like serpent eggs together, laughingly 
Would hint at worse in either. Her own son 
"Was silent, tho' he often look'd his wish; 
But evermore the daughter prest upon her 
To wed the man so dear to all of them 
And lift the household out of poverty; 
And Philip's rosy face contracting grew 
Careworn and wan; and all these things fell on her 
Sharp as reproach. 

At last one night it chanced 
That Annie could not sleep, but earnestly 
Pray'd for a sign "my Enoch is he gone?*' 
Then compass'd round by the blind wall of night 
Brook'd not the expectant terror of her heart. 
Started from bed, and struck herself a light, 
Then desperately seized the holy Book, 
Suddenly set it wide to find a sign. 
Suddenly put her finger on the text, 
"Under the palmtree.'* That was nothing to her: 
jN"o meaning there: she closed the Book and slept: 
"When lo! her Enoch sitting on a height. 
Under a palmtree, over him the Sun; 
"He is gone," she thought "he is happy, he is singing 
Hosanna in the highest : yonder shines 
The sun of Righteousness, and these be palms 
Whereof the happy people strewing cried 
"Hosanna in the highest!" Here she woke, 
B.esolved, sent for him and said wildly to him 
"There is no reason why we should not wed.'* 
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"Then for God*s sake," he answer'd, **both our sakes, 
So you will wed me, let it be at once/' 

And where was Enoch? prosperously sail'd 
The ship "Good Fortune," tho' at setting forth 
The Biscay, roughly ridging eastward, shook 
And almost overwhelmed her, yet unvext 
She slipt across the summer of the world. 
Then after a long tumble about the Cape 
And frequent interchange of foul and fair. 
She passing thro' the summer world again, 
The breath of heaven came continually 
And sent her sweetly by the golden isles. 
Till silent in her oriental haven. 

There Enoch traded for himself, and bought 
Quaint monsters for the market of those times, 
A gilded dragou, also, for the babes. 

Less lucky her home-voyage: at first indeed 
Thro' many a fair sea-circle, day by day, 
Scarce-rocking, her full-busted figure-head 
Stared o'er the ripple feathering from her bows: . 
Then follow'd calms, and then winds variable, 
Then baffling, a long course of them; and last 
Storm, such as drove her under moonless heavens 
Till hard upon the cry of "breakers" came 
The crash of ruin, and the loss of all 
But Enoch and two others. Half the night, 
Buoy'd upon floating tackle and broken spars. 
These drifted, stranding on an isle at mom 
Eich, but the loneliest in a lonely sea. 

No want was there of human sustenance. 
Soft fruitage, mighty nuts, and nourishing roots; 
Nor save for pity was it hard to take 
The helpless life so wild that it was tame. 
There in a seaward-gazing mountain-gorge 
They built, and thatch'd with leaves of palm, a hut, 
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Half hut, half native cavern. So the three, 
Set in this Eden of all plenteousness, 
Dwelt with eternal summer, ill-content. 

For one, the youngest, hardly more than boy. 
Hurt in that night of sudden ruin and wreck, 
liay lingering out a five-years' death-in-life. 
They could not leave him. After he was gone, 
The two remaining found a fallen stem; 
And Enoch's comrade, careless of himself, 
IPire-hollowing this in Indian fashion, fell 
Sun-stricken, and that other lived alone. 
In those two deaths he read God's warning "wait." 

Enocli waited so many years that he had lost all hopes of ever seeing his 
wife and children back again, when his lonely doom came saddenly to an 
end. A vessel driven out of her coarse and in search of water sends one of 
her boats to the island. £noch is taken on board, where he tells his strange 
tale. Officers and men pity him, treat him kindly, and land him even in the 
same harbour from which he sailed. 

There Enoch spoke no word to anyone. 
But homeward — home — what home? had he a home? 
His home, he walk'd. Bright was that afternoon. 
Sunny but chill; till drawn thro' either chasm, 
Where either haven open'd on the deeps, 
E.oird a sea-haze and whelm'd the world in gray; 
Cut off the length of highway on before. 
And left but narrow breadth to left and right 
Of wither'd holt or tilth or pasturage. 
On the nigh-naked tree the robin piped 
Disconsolate, and thro' the dripping haze 
The dead weight of the dead leaf bore it down : 
Thicker the drizzle grew, deeper the gloom; 
Last, as it seem'd, a great mist-blotted light 
Flared on him, and he came upon the place. 

Then down the long street having slowly stolen. 
His heart foreshadowing all calamity. 
His eyes upon the stones, he reach' d the home 
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Where Annie lived and loved him, and his babes 
In those far-off seven happy years were born; 
But finding neither light nor murmur there 
(A bill of sale gleam' d thro' the drizzle) crept 
Still downward thinking "dead or dead to me!" 

Down to the pool and narrow wharf he went, 
Seeking a tavern which of old he knew, 
A front of timber-crost antiquity, 
So propt, worm-eaten, ruinously old, 
He thought it must have gone; but he was gone 
Who kept it; and his widow, Miriam Lane, 
"With daily-dwindling profits held the house; 
A haunt of brawling seamen once, but now 
Stiller, with yet a bed for wandering men. 
There Enoch rested ,silent many days. 

But Miriam Lane was good and garrulous. 
Nor let him be, but often breaking in. 
Told him, with other annals of the port. 
Not knowing — Enoch was so brown, so bow'd. 
So broken — all the story of his house. 
His baby's death, her growing poverty, 
How Philip put her little ones to school. 
And kept them in it, his long wooing her. 
Her slow consent, and marriage, and the birth 
Of Philip's child: and o'er his countenance 
No shadow past, nor motion: anyone, 
Regarding, well had deem'd he felt the tale 
Less than the teller: only when she closed 
"Enoch, poor man, was cast away and lost" 
He, shaking his gray head pathetically, 
Repeated muttering "cast away and lost;" 
Again in deeper inward whispers "lost!" 

But Enoch yearn'd to see her face again; 
**If I might look on her sweet face again 
And know that she is happy." So the thought 
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IHaunted and harassed him, and drove him forth, 
-it evening when the dull IS'ovember day 
'VVas growing duller twilight, to the hill. 
There he sat down gazing on all below; 
There did a thousand memories roll upon him, 
Unspeakable for sadness. By and by 
The ruddy square of comfortable light. 
Par-blazing from the rear of Philip's house. 
Allured him, as the beacon-blaze allures 
The bird of passage, till he madly strikes 
Against it, and beats out his weary life. 

For Philip's dwelling fronted on the street, 
The latest house to landward; but behind, 
With one small gate that open'd on the waste, 
Flourish'd a little garden square and wall'di 
And in it throve an ancient evergreen, 
A yewtree, and all round it ran a walk 
Of shingle, and a walk divided it: 
But Enoch shunn'd the middle walk and stole 
Up by the wall, behind the yew; and thence 
That which he better might have shunn'd, if griefs 
Like his have worse or better, Enoch saw. 

For cups and silver on the burnish'd board 
Sparkled and shone; so genial was the hearth: 
And on the right hand of the hearth he saw 
Philip, the slighted suitor of old times. 
Stout, rosy, with his babe across his knees; 
And o'er her second father stoopt a girl, 
A later but a loftier Annie Lee, 
Pair-hair'd and tall, and from her lifted hand 
Dangled a length of ribbon and a ring 
To tempt the babe, who rear'd his creasy arms, 
Caught at and ever miss'd it, and they laugh'd: 
And on the left hand of the hearth he saw 
The mother glancing often toward her babe, 
But turning now and then to speak with him, 
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Her son, who stood beside her tall and strong, 
And saying that which pleased him, for he smiled. 

"Now when the dead man come to life beheld 
His wife his wife no more, and saw the babe 
Hers, yet not his, upon the father's knee. 
And all the warmth, the peace^ the happiness. 
And his own children tall and beautiful, 
And him, that other, reigning in his place. 
Lord of his rights and of his children's love — 
Then he, tho' Miriam Lane had told him all. 
Because things seen are mightier than things heard, 
Staggered and shook, holding the branch, and fear'd 
To send abroad a shrill and terrible cry^ 
Which in one moment, like the blast of doom. 
Would shatter all the happiness of the hearth. 

He therefore turning softly like a thief, 
Lest the harsh shingle should grate underfoot. 
And feeling all along the garden-wall. 
Lest he should swoon and tumble and be found. 
Crept to the gate, and open'd it, and closed, 
As lightly as a sick man's chamber-door. 
Behind him, and came out upon the waste. 

And there he would have knelt, but that his knees 
Were feeble, so that falling prone he dug 
His fingers into the wet earth, and pray'd. 

"Too hard to bear! why did they take me thence? 
God Almighty, blessed Saviour, Thou 
That did*st uphold me on my lonely isle. 
Uphold me, Eather, in my loneliness 
A little longer! aid me, give me strength 
Not to tell her, never to let her know. 
Help me not to break in upon her peace. 
My children too! must I not speak to these? 
They know me not. I should betray myself. 
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Never: No fathers kiss for me — the girl 
So like her mother, and the boy, my son." 

There speech and thought and nature fail'd a little, 
And he lay tranced; but when he rose and paced 
Back toward his solitary home again, 
All down the long and narrow street he went 
Beating it in upon his weary brain, 
As tho' it were the burthen of a song, 
"Not to tell her, never to let her know." 

He was not all unhappy. His resolve 
TTpbore him, and firm faith, and evermore 
Prayer from a liviug source within the will, 
And beating up thro' all the bitter world, 
Xike fountains of sweet water in the sea, 
Kept him a living soul. "This miller's wife" 
He said to Miriam "that you spoke about, 
Has she no fear that her first husband lives?" 
"Ay, Ay, poor soul" said Miriam, "fear enow! 
If you could tell her you had seen him dead, 
Why, that would be her comfort;" and he thought 
"After the Lord has calUd me she shall know. 
I wait His time," and Enoch set himself, 
Scorning an alms, to work whereby to live. 
Almost to all things could he turn his hand. 
Cooper he was and carpenter, and wrought 
To make the boatmen fishing-nets, or help'd 
At lading and unlading the tall barks, 
That brought the stinted commerce of those days ; 
Thus earn'd a scanty living for himself: 
Yet since he did but labour for himself. 
Work without hope, there was not life in it 
Whereby the man could live; and as the year 
!Roird itself round again to meet tho day 
When Enoch had returned, a languor came 
Upon him, gentle sickness, gradually 
Weakening the man, till he could do no more, 
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Eut kept the house, his chair, and last his bed. 
And Enoch bore his weakness cheerfully. 
Eor sure no gladlier does the stranded wreck 
See thro* the gray skirts of a lifting squall 
The boat that bears the hope of life approach 
To save the life despaired of, than he saw, 
Death dawning on him, and the close of all. 

Por thro' that dawning gleam'd a kindlier hope 
On Enoch thinking "after I am gone, 
Then may she learn I loved her to the last." * 

He caird aloud for Miriam Lane and said 
"Woman, I have a secret — only swear. 
Before I tell you — swear upon the book 
Not to reveal it, till you see me dead.'* 
"Dead" clamour'd the good woman, "hear him talk! 
I warrant, man, that we shall bring you round." 
"Swear" added Enoch sternly "on the book." 
And on the book, half-frighted, Miriam swore. 
Then Enoch rolling his gray eyes upon her, 
"Did you know Enoch Arden of this town?" 
"Know him?" she said "I knew him far away. 
Ay, ay, I mind him coming down the street; 
Held his head high, and cared for no man, he." 
Slowly and sadly Enoch answered her; 
"His head is low, and no man cares for him. 
I think I have not three days more to live; 
I am the man." At which the woman gave 
A half-incredulous, half-hysterical cry. 
"You Arden, you ! nay, — sure he was a foot 
Higher than you be." Enoch said again 
"My God has bow'd me down to what I am; 
My grief and solitude have broken me; 
Nevertheless, know you that I am he 
Who married — but that name has twice been changed 
I married her who married Philip Eay. 
Sit, Listen." Then he told her of his voyage, 
His wreck, his lonely life, his coming back, 
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His gazing in on Annie, his resolve, 
And how he kept it. As the woman heard, 
Past flow'd the current of her easy tears, 
While in her heart she yearn'd incessantly 
To rush abroad all round the little haven. 
Proclaiming Enoch Arden and his woes; 
But awed and promise-bounden she forbore, 
Saying only "See your bairns before you go! 
Eh, let me fetch 'em, Arden," and arose 
Eager to bring them down, for Enoch hung 
A moment on her words, but then replied: 

"Woman, disturb me not now at the last, 
But let me hold my purpose till I die. 
Sit down again; mark me and understand. 
While I have power to speak. I charge you now, 
"When you shall see her, tell her that I died 
Blessing her, praying for her, loving her; 
Save for the bar between us, loving her 
As when she laid her head beside my own. 
And tell my daughter Annie, whom I saw 
So like her mother, that my latest breath 
Was spent in blessing her and praying for her. 
And tell my son that I died blessing him. 
And say to Philip that I blest him too; 
He never meant us any thing but good. 
But if my children care to see me dead. 
Who hardly knew me living, let them come, 
I am their father; but she must not come, 
Por my dead face would vex her after-life. 
And now there is but one of all my blood. 
Who will embrace me in the world-to-be: 
This hair is his: she cut it off and gave it. 
And I have borne it with me all these years. 
And thought to bear it with me to my grave; 
But now my mind is changed, for I shall see him, 
My babe in bliss: wherefore when I am gone. 
Take, give her this, for it may comfort her: 
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It will moreover be a token to her, 
That I am he." 

H6 ceased; and Miriam Lane 
Made such a voluble answer promising all, 
That once again he roU'd his eyes upon her 
Eepeating all he wish'd and once again 
She promised. 

Then the third night after this, 
While Enoch slumber'd motionless and pale. 
And Miriam watch'd and dozed at intervals, 
There came so loud a calling of the sea. 
That all the houses in the haven rang. 
He woke, he rose, he spread his arms abroad 
Crying with a loud voice "A sail! a sail! 
I am saved;" and so fell back and spoke no more. 

So past the strong heroic soul away. 
And when they buried him the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral. 



The Flower. 



Once in a golden hour 
I cast to earth a seed. 

Up there came a flower. 
The people said, a weed. 

To and fro they went 
Thro' my garden -bower, 

And muttering discontent 
Cursed me and my flower. 

Then it grew so tall 

It wore a crown of light. 

But thieves from o'er the wall 
Stole the seed by night. 



! Sow'd it far and wide 

By every town and tower. 
Till all the. people cried, 
"Splendid is the flower." 

Eead my little fable: 
He that runs may read. 

Most can raise the flowers now, 
Eor all have got the seed. 

And some are pretty enough. 

And some are poor indeed; 
And now again the people 

Call it but a weed. 
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EOBEET BEOWJSriNQ (1812—1889). 
Ho"^ they Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aiz. 

[16-.] 

I. 

I SPBANG, to the stirrup, and Joris, and he: 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three; 

"Grood speed!" cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew; 

"Speed!" echoed the wall to us galloping through; 

Behind shut the postem, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 

II. 

Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Bebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 
Nor galloped less steadily Eoland a whit. 

m. 

'Twas moonset at starting; but while we drew near 

Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see; 

At Diiffeld, 'twas morning as plain as could be; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half-chime, 

So, Joris broke silence with, "Yet there is time!" 

IV. 

At Aershot, up leaped of a sudden the sun. 
And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare thro' the mist at us galloping past, 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last. 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray : 
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And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
Por my voice, and the other pricked out on his track; 
And one eye's black intelligence, — ever that glance 
O'er its white edge at me, his own master, askance! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 

VI. 

By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, "Stay spur! 
"Your Eoos galloped bravely, the fault's not in her, 
"We'll remember at Aix" — for one heard the quick wheeze 
Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering knees, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 
As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 

VII. 

So, we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

'Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like chaff 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white. 

And "Q-allop," gasped Joris, "for Aix is in sight!" 

VIII. 

"How they'll greet us !" — and all in a moment his roan 
E/olled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 
And there was my Eoland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
"With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim. 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets' rim 

IX. 

Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster let fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear. 

Called my Eoland his pet-name, my horse without peer; 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or good. 

Till at length into Aix Eoland galloped and stood. 
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A.nd all I remember is, friends flocking round 

^s I sat with his head 'twixt my knees on the ground; 

And no voice but was praising this Eoland of mine, 

A.8 I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 

Which, (the burgesses voted by common consent) 

Vas no more than his due who brought good news from Ghent. 



Incident of the French Camp. 



ToF know, we Erench stormed Batisbon: *) 

A mile or so away 
On a little mound, Napoleon 

Stood on our storming-day ; 
"With neck out- thrust, you fancy how, 

Legs wide, arms locked behind, 
As if to balance the prone brow 

Oppressive with its mind. 

II. 

Just as perhaps he mused "My plans 

That soar, to earth may fall, 
*Let once my army-leader, Lannes 

"Waver at yonder wall," — 
Out 'twixt the battery-smokes there flew 

A rider, bound on bound 
Pull galloping ; nor bridle drew 

Until he reached the mound. 

III. 

Then off" there flung in smiling joy. 

And held himself erect 
By just his horse's mane, a boy: 

You hardly could suspect — 

1) Begensburg taken by Napoleon on the 23d of April ]809 
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(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 

Scarce any blood came through) 
You looked twice ere you saw his breast 

Was all but shot in two. 

IV. 

"Well,*' cried he, "Emperor, by God's grace 

"We've got you Eatisbon! 
"The Marshal's in the market-place, 

"And you'll be there anon 
"To see your flag-bird flap his vans 

"Where I, to heart's desire, 
"Perched him!" The chief's eye flashed; his plans 

Soared up again like Are. 

V.' 

The Chief's eye flashed; but presently 

Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother-eagle's eye 

When her bruised eaglet breathes; 
"You're wounded!" "Nay," the soldier's pride 

Touched to the quick, he said: 
"I'm killed, Sire!" And his chief beside, 

Smiling the boy fell dead. 



The Italian in England. 

That second time they hunted me 

Prom hill to plain, from shore to sea, 

And Austria, hounding far and wide 

Her blood- hounds thro' the country-side 

Breathed hot and instant on my trace, — 

I made six days a hiding-place 

Of that dry .green old aqueduct 

Where I and Charles, when boys, have plucked 

The fire-flies from the roof above. 
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Bright creeping thro' the moss they love: 

— How long it seems since Charles was lost 1 

Six days the soldiers crossed and crossed 

The country in my very sight; 

And when that peril ceased at night, 

The sky broke out in red dismay 

With signal fires; well, there I lay 

Close covered o'er in my recess, 

Up to the neck in ferns and cress, 

Thinking on Metternich our friend, 

And Charles's miserable end. 

And much beside, two days; the third 

Hunger o'ercame me when I heard 

The peasants from the village go 

To work among the maize; you know, 

"With us in Lombardy, they bring 

Provisions, packed on mules, a string, 

With little bells that cheer their task. 

And casks, and boughs on every cask 

To keep the sun's heat from the wine; 

These I let pass in jingling line. 

And, close on them, dear noisy crew. 

The peasants from the village, too; 

Por at the very rear would troop 

Their wives and sisters in a group 

To help, I knew ; when these had passed, 

I threw my glove to strike the last. 

Taking the chance: she did not start. 

Much less cry out, but stooped apart. 

One instant rapidly glanced round. 

And saw me beckon from the ground: 

A wild bush grows and hides my crypt; 

She picked my glove up while she stripped 

A branch off, then rejoined the rest 

With that; my glove lay in her breast: 

Then I drew breath; they disappeared 

It was for Italy I feared. 
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An hour, and she returned alone 
Exactly where my glove was thrown, 
Meanwhile came many thoughts; on me 
Eestod the hopes of Italy; 
I had devised a certain tale 
Which, when 'twas told her, could not fail 
Persuade a peasant of its truth; 
I meant to call a freak of youth 
This hiding, and give hopes of pay. 
And no temptation to betray. 
But when I saw that woman's face, 
Its calm simplicity of grace. 
Our Italy's own attitude 
In which she walked thus far, and stood, 
Planting each naked foot so firm. 
To crush the snake and spate the worm — 
At first sight of her eyes, I said, 
"I am that man upon whose head 
"They fix the price, because I hate 
"The Austrians over us: the State 
"Will give you gold — oh, gold so much! — 
"If you betray me to their clutch, 
"And be your death, for aught I know, 
"If once they find you saved their foe. 
"Now, you must bring me food and drink, 
"And also paper, pen and ink, 
"And carry safe what I shall write 
"To Padua, which you'll reach at night 
"Before the duomo shuts; go in, 
"And wait till TenebrsB begin; 
"Walk to the third confessional, 
"Between the pillar and the wall, 
"And kneeling whisper, Whence comes peace? 
"Say it a second time, then cease; 
"And if the voice inside returns, 
^^From Christ and Freedom; what concerns 
" The caiise of Peace ? — for answer, slip 
"My letter where you placed your lip; 
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"Then come back happy we have done 
"Our mother service — I, the son, 
"As you the daughter of our landl" 

Three mornings more, she took her stand 
In the same place, with the same eyes: 
I was no surer of sunrise 
Than of her coming: we conferred 
Of her own prospects, and I heard 
She had a lover — stout and tall, 
She said — then let her eyelids fall, 
"He could do much" — as if some doubt 
Entered her heart, — then passing out, 
"She could not speak for others, who 
"Had other thoughts; herself she knew:" 
And so she brought me drink and food. 
After four days the scouts pursued 
Another path; at last arrived 
The help my Paduan friends contrived 
To furnish me: she brought the news. 
For the first time I could not choose 
But kiss her hand, and lay my own 
Upon her head — "This faith was shown 
"To Italy, our mother; she 
"Uses my hand and blesses thee." 
She followed down the sea-shore; 
I left and never saw her more. 

How very long since I have thought 
Concerning — much less wished for — aught 
Beside the good of Italy, 
For which I live and mean to die! 
I never was in love; and since 
Charles proved false, what shall now convince 
My inmost heart I have a friend ? 
However, if I pleased to spend 
E»eal wishes on myself — say, three — 
I know at least what one should be. 
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I would grasp Mettemich until 

I felt his red wet throat distil 

In blood through these two hands. And next, 

— Nor much for that am I perplexed — 
Charles, perjured traitor, for his part, 
Should die slow of a broken heart 
Under his new employers. Last 

— Ah, there, what should I wish V Por fast 
Do I grow old and out of strength. 

If I resolved to seek at length 
My father's house again, how scared 
They all would look and unprepared! 
My brothers live in Austria's pay | 

— Disowned me long ago, men say; 
And all my early mates who used 
To praise me so — perhaps induced 
More than one early step of mine — 
Are turning wise: while some opine 
"IVeedom grows license," some suspect 
"Haste breeds delay,'* and recollect 
They always said, such premature 
Beginnings never could endure! 

So with a sullen "All's for best," 
The land seems settling to its rest. 
I think then, I should wish to stand 
This evening in that dear, lost land. 
Over the sea the thousand miles, 
And know if yet that woman smiles 
With the same smile; some little farm 
She lives in there no doubt: what harm 
If I sat on the door-side bench. 
And, while her spindle made a trench 
l^antastically in the dust, 
Inquired of all her fortunes — just 
Her children's ages and their names. 
And what may be the husband's aims 
Por each of them. I'd talk this out, 
Auud sit there, for an hour about. 
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Then kiss her hand once more, and lay 
Mine on her head, and go my way. 

So much for idle wishing — how 
It steals the time! To business now. 



Herve Biel. 
1692. 



I. 

Ox the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred ninety-two, 
Did the English fight the French, — woe to Praoce! 

And, the thirty-first of May, helter-skelter through the blue, 

IJike a crowd of frightened porpoises a shoal of sharks pursue, 
Came crowding ship on ship to Saint-Malo on the E-ance, 

With the English fleet in view. 

II. 

'Twas the squadron that escaped, with the victor in full chase; 
Pirst and foremost of the drove, in his great ship, Damfreville ; 

Close on him fled, great and small, 

Twenty-two good ships in all; 
And they signalled to the place 
"Help the winners of a race! 

Get us guidance, give as harbour, take us quick — or, quicker still. 
Here's the English can and will!" 

III. 

Then the pilots of the place put out brisk and leapt on board; 
"Why, what hope or chance have ships like these to pass? 
laughed they: 
"E.ocks to starboard, rocks to port, all the passage scarred and 

scored, — 
Shall the ^Formidable' here, with her twelve and eighty guns. 
Think to make the river-mouth by the single narrow way, 
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Trust to enter — where *t is ticklish for a craft of twenty tons, 
And with flow at full besides? 
Now, 'tis slackest ebb of tide. 
B/each the mooring? Bather say, 
"While rock stands or water runs, 
Not a ship will leave the bay!'* 

IT. 

Then was called a council straight. 

Brief and bitter the debate: 

"Here's the English at our heels; would you have them take in tow 

All that's left us of the fleet, linked together stern and bow, 

Por a prize to Plymouth Sound? 

Better run the ships aground!" 

(Ended Damfreville his speech). 
"Not a minute more to wait! 

Let the Captains all and each 

Shove ashore, then blow up, burn the vessels on the beach! 
Prance must undergo her fate. 



G-ive the word!" But no such word 
Was ever spoke or heard; 

Eor up stood, for out stepped, for in struck amid all these 
— A Captain? A Lieutenant? A Mate — first, second, third? 

No such man of mark, and meet 

With his betters to compete! 

But a simple Breton sailor pressed by Tourville for the fleet, 
A poor coasting-pilot he, Herve Kiel the Croisickese. 

VI. 

And "What mockery or malice have we here ?'* cries Herve !Riel: 
"Are you mad, you Malouins? Are you cowards, fools, or 
rogues ? 

Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me who took the soundings, tell 

On my fingers every bank, every shallow, every swell 

'Twixt the oflSng here and G-reve where the river disembogues? 

Are you bought by English gold? Is it love the lying's for? 
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Morn and eve, night and day, 
Have I piloted your bay, 
Entered free and anchored fast at the foot of Solidor. 

Burn the fleet and ruin Prance? That were worse than fifty 
Hogues ! 
Sirs, they know I speak the truth ! Sirs, believe me there's 
a way! 
Only let me lead the line, 

Have the biggest ship to steer, 
Get this "formidable'' clear, 
Make the others follow mine. 

And I lead them, most and least, by a passage I know well. 
Right to Solidor past G-reve, 

And there lay them safe and sound; 
And if one ship misbehave, — 
— Keel so much as grate the ground. 
Why, I've nothing but my life, — here's my head!" 
Cries Herve Biel. 

VII. 

Not a minute more to wait. 

** Steer us in, then, small and great! 

Take the helm, lead the line, save the squadron !" cried its chief. 
Captains, give the sailor place I 

He is admiral, in brief. 
Still the north-wind, by God's grace. 
See the noble fellow's face 
As the big ship, with a bound, 
Clears the entry like a hound. 
Keeps the passage, as its inch of way were the wide sea's profound ! 

See, safe thro' shoal and rock, 

How they follow in a flock, 
Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel that grates the ground, 

Not a spar that comes to grief! 
The peril, see, is past. 
All are harboured to the last. 

And just as Herve Riel hollas "Anchor!" — sure as fate. 
Up the English come, — too late I 
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VIII. 



So, the storm subsides to calm: 

They see the green trees wave 

On the heights overlooking Qreve. 
Hearts that bled are stanched with balm. 

Just our rapture to enhance, 

Let the English rake the bay, 

G-nash their teeth and glare askance 

As they cannonade away! 
"Neath rampired Solidor pleasant riding on the Ranee!" 
How hope succeeds despair on each Captain*s countenance! 
Out burst all with one accord, 

"This is Paradise for Hell! 

Let France, let Prance's King 

Thank the man that did the thing!" 
What a shout, and all one word, 

"Herve Eiel!" 
As he stepped in front once more. 

Not a symptom of surprise 

In the frank blue Breton eyes, 
Just the same man as before. 

IX. 

Then said Damfreville, "My friend, 
I must speak out at the end. 

Though I find the speaking hard, 
Praise is deeper than the lips: 
You have saved the King his ships, 

Tou must name your own reward. 
'Faith, our sun was near eclipse! 
Demand whatever you will, 
France remains your debtor still. 
Ask to heart's content and have! or my name's not Damfreville." 

X. 

Then a beam of fun outbroke 
On the bearded mouth that spoke. 
As the honest heart laughed through 
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j Those frank eyes of Breton blue: 

("Since I needs must say my say, 
Since on board the duty's done, 
And from Malo Roads to Croisic Point, what is it but a run ? — 
Since 't is ask and Have I may — 

Since the others go ashore — 
Come! a good whole holiday! 

Leave to go and see my wife, whom I call the Belle Aurore 1" 
That he asked and that he got, — nothing more. 

XI. 

Name and deed alike are lost: 
Not a pillar or a post 

In his Croisic keeps alive the feat as it befell; 
Not a head in white and black 
On a single fishing-smack, 
In memory of the man but for whom had gone to wrack 

All that Prance saved from the fight whence England bore 
the bell. 
Go to Paris: rank on rank 

Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
On the Louvre, face and flank! 

You shall look long enough ere you come to Herve Riel. 
So, for better and for worse, 
Herve Riel, accept my verse! 
In iny verse, Herv6 Riel, do thou once more 
Save the squadron, honour Prance, love thy wife the Belle 
Aurore ! 



ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING (1809-1861). 

The Cry of the Children. 

Do ye hear the children weeping, my brothers. 

Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 

And that cannot stop their tears. 
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The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 

The young birds are chirping in the nest, 
The young fawns are playing with the shadow, 

The young flowers are blowing toward the west- 
But the young, young children, my brothers. 

They are weeping bitterly! 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free. 

Do you question the young children in the sorrow, 
AVhy their tears are falling so? 
The old man may weep for his to-morrow 
Which is lost in Long Ago; 
The old tree is leafless iu the forest, 

The old year is ending in the frost, 
The old wound, if stricken, is the sorest, 

The old hope is hardest to be lost: 
But the young, young children, O my brothers. 

Do you ask them why they stand 
Weeping sore before the bosoms of their mothers, 
In our happy Eatherland? 

They look up with their pale and sunken faces. 

And their looks are sad to see, 
Por the man's hoary anguish draws and presses 

Down the cheeks of infancy; 
"Tour old earth," they say, "is very dreary," 

"Our young feet," they say, "are very weak; 
Few paces have we taken, yet are weary — 

Our grave-rest is very far to seek: 
Ask the aged why they weep, and not the children, 

Por the outside earth is cold, 
And we young ones stand without, in our bewilderin 

And the graves are for the old." 

"True," say the children, "it may happen 

That we die before our time: 
Little Alice died last year, her grave is shapen 

Like a snowball, in the rime. 
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looked into the pit prepared to take her: 
18 no room for any work in the close clay! 
1 the sleep wherein she lieth none will wake her, 
ying, 'Get up, little Alice! it is day.' 
ou listen by that grave, in sun and shower, 
'^ith your ear down, little Alice never cries; 
Id we see her face, be sure we should not knaw her, 
or the smile has time for growing in her eyes: 
merry go her moments, lulled and stilled in 

The shroud by the kirk-chime.** 
is good when it happens," say the children, 
"That we die before our time." 

, alas, the children! they are seeking 

Death in life, as best to have: 
" are binding up their hearts away from breaking, 

With a cerement from the grave. 
out, children, from the mine and from the city, 
ng out, children, as the little thrushes do; 
k your handfuls of the meadow-cowslips pretty, 
lugh aloud, to feel your fingers let them through! 
they answer, "Are your cowslips of the meadows 

Like our weeds anear the mine? 
^e us quiet in the dark of the coal-shadows, 

Prom your pleasures fair and fine! 

• oh," say the children, "we are weary, 

And we cannot run or leap; 
e cared for any meadows, it were merely 

To droj) down in them and sleep, 
knees tremble sorely in the stooping, 
'e fall upon our faces, trying to go; 
, underneath, our heavy eyelids drooping, 
le reddest flower would look as pale as snow, 
all day, we drag our burden tiring 

Through the coal-dark underground; 
all day, we drive the wheels of iron 

In the factories, round and round. 
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"Por all day, the wheels are droning, turning; 

Their wind comes in our faces, 
Till our hearts turn, our heads with pulses burning. 

And the walls turn in their places: 
Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling, 

Turns the long light that drops adown the wall, 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling. 
All are turning, all the day, and we with all. 
And all day, the iron wheels are droning. 

And sometimes we could pray, 
*0 ye wheels,' (breaking out in a mad moaning) 
*Stop! be silent for to-day!*" 

Ay, bo silent! Let them hear each other breathing 

Por a moment, mouth to mouth! 
Let them touch each other's hands, in a fresh wreathing 

Of their tender human youth! 
Let them feel that this cold metallic motion 
Is not all the life G-od fashions or reveals: 
Let them prove their living souls against the notion 

That they live in you, or under you, wheels! 
Still, all day, the iron wheels go onward, 

Grinding life down from its mark; 
And the children's souls, which God is calling sunward. 

Spin on blindly in the dark. 

Now tell the poor young children, my brothers, 

To look up to Him and pray; 
So the blessed One who blesseth all the others, 

Will bless them another day. 
They answer, "Who is God that He should hear us, 

While the rushing of the iron wheels is stirred? 
When we sob aloud, the human creatures near us 

Pass by, hearing not, or answer not a word. 
And we hear not (for the wheels in their resounding) 

Strangers speaking at the door; 
Is it likely God, with angels singing round him. 

Hears our weeping any more? 
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words, indeed, of praying we remember. 

And at midnight's hour of harm, 
• Father/ looking upward in the chamber, 

We say softly for a charm, 
know no other words except *Our Father,' 
nd we think that, in some pause of angels' song, 
may pluck them with the silence sweet to gather, 
nd hold both within His right hand which is strong. 
' Father!' If He heard us, He would surely 

(For they call Him good and mild) 
PTer, smiling down the steep world very purely, 

'Come and rest with me, my child,* " 

b, no!'* say the children, weeping faster, 
"He is speechless as a stone: 
they tell us, of His image is the master 

Who commands us to work on. 
to!" say the children, — "up in heaven, 
ark, wheel-like, turning clouds are all we find, 
not mock us; grief has made us unbelieving: 
'^e look up for God, but tears have made us blind." 
you hear the children weeping and disproving, 

my brothers, what ye preach? 
God's possible is taught by His world's loving. 
And the children doubt of each. 

well may the children weep before you! 
They are weary ere they run: 

Y have never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 

Which is brighter than the sun. 

Y know the grief of man, without its wisdom ; 
bey sink in man's despair, without its calm; 

slaves, without the liberty in Christdom, 
re martyrs, by the pang without the palm: 
worn as if with age, yet unretrievingly 

The harvest of its memories cannot reap, — 
orphans of the earthly love and heavenly, 

Let them weep ! let them weep ! 
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They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 

And their look is dread to see, 
Por they mind you of their angels in high places, 

With eyes turned on Deity. 
"How long,*' they say, "how long, cruel nation. 

Will you stand, to move the world, on a child's heart, ■ 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 

And tread onward to your throne amid the mart? 
Our blood splashes upward, O gold-heaper, 

And your purple shows your path! - 
But the child's sob in the silence curses deeper 

Than the strong man in his wrath." 



Aurora Leigh refuses her Cousin's Help. 
(From Atjjroea Leigh). 

Aurora Leigh, the daughter of an English gentleman and an Italian la 
was born at Florence, and spent the first part of her life in Italy, where m 
was educated by her father, (her mother having died at her birth). When e 
was nine years of age, her father died, and Aurora was taken care of by 
English aunt (her father's sister), who had her brought to England. Hs 
through the influence of books and of nature, a new inner life gradually •« 
veloped itself, and at the ago of twenty, she felt she was a poeteu and t3 
her work was to make the world better by he* teaching. 

On the morning of Aurora's twentieth birthday, her cousin Romney Lei^ 
who by their respective fathers was destined to be her husband, and who 
account of a peculiar clause in the entail^), (by which children of a fore's 
wife were disinherited) was heir to all her father's possessions, makes her 
offer of marriage; bat Aurora, perceiving that he wants a wife not beca^ 
of love, but only to help him in the carrying out of his social scheii» 
declines the offer. — Her aunt whom she makes acquainted with what she Itr 
done, tries to persuade her to accept the offer, by saying, that at her {< 
aunt*s) death, Aurora will possess nothing, but what her aunt can leave h * 
which amounts to hardly anything. — But Aurora remains firm and will »3 
accept the hand of Romney licigh. 

Five weeks after this morning the annt is found dead in her chair, holdii 
an unopened letter in her hand. Then Romney and Aarora, having bari£ 



1) The rule hy which the descent is fixed or settled. 
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^Qiit and carried oat her wishes contained in her will are on the point 
aking leave of each other, when Aurora, who is telling the story herself, 



Theit I said, 
"Farewell, my cousin." 

But he touched, just touched, 
My hatstrings tied for going, (at the^ door 
The carriage stood to take me) and said low, 
Bis voice a little unsteady through his smile, 
"Siste, viator.'' *) 

"Is there time," I asked, 
"In these last days of railroads, to stop short 
liike Caesar's chariot (weighing half a ton) 
On the Appian road, for morals?" 

"There is time," 
He answered grave, "for necessary words, 
Inclusive, trust me, of no epitaph 
On man or act, my cousin. We have read 
A will, which gives you all the personal goods 
And funded moneys of your aunt." 

I thank 
Her memory for it. With three hundred pounds 
We buy in England even, clear standing-room 
To stand and work in. Only two hours since 
I fancied I was poor." 

"And, cousin, still 
You're richer than you fancy. The will says, 
Three hundred pounds, and any other sum 
Of which the said testatrix dies possessed, 
I say she died possessed of other sums." 

Dear Romney, need we chronicle the pence? 
I'm richer than I thought — that's evident. 
Enough so." 

"Listen rather. You've to do 
With business and a cousin," he resumed, '^ 



J) Stop, wanderer. 
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"And both, I fear, need patience. Here's the fact. 

The other sum (there is another sum, 

Unspecified in any will which dates 

After possession, yet bequeathed as much 

And clearly as those said three hundred pounds) 

Is thirty thousand. You will have it paid 

When ? . . . Where? . . . My duty troubles you with words." 

He struck the iron when the bar was hot; 
No wonder if my eyes sent out some sparks. 
"Pause there! I thank you. You are delicate 
In glosing gifts; — but I, who share your blood, 
Am rather made for giving, like yourself, 
Than taking, like your pensioners. Farewell." 
He stopped me with a gesture of calm pride. 
"A Leigh," he said, gives largesse and gives love, 
But gloses never; if a Leigh could glose, 
He would not do it, moreover, to a Leigh, 
With blood trained up along nine centuries 
To hound and hate a lie from eyes like yours. 
And now we'll make the rest as clear; your aunt 
Possessed these moneys " 

"You will make it clear, 
My cousin, as the honour of us both. 
Or one of us speaks vainly ! that's not I. 
My aunt possessed this sum, — inherited 
From whom, and when? bring documents, prove dates. 

"Why now indeed you throw your bonnet off 
As if you had time left for a logarithm! 
The faith's the want. Dear cousin, give me faith, 
And you shall walk this road with silken shoes, 
As clean as any lady of our house 
Supposed the proudest. Oh, I comprehend 
The whole position from your point of sight. 
I oust you from your father's halls and lands 
And make you poor by getting rich — that's law, 
Considering which, in common circumstance, 
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Tou would not scruple to accept from me 

Some compensation, some sufficiency 

Of income — that were justice; but, alas, 

I love you, that's mere nature; you reject 

My love, — that's nature also; and at once, 

Tou cannot, from a suitor disallowed, 

A hand thrown back as mine is, into yours 

Receive a doit, a farthing, — not for the world ; 

That's woman's etiquette, and obviously 

Exceeds the claim of nature, law, and right. 

Unanswerable to all. I grant, you see, 

The case as you conceive it, leave you room 

To sweep your ample skirts of womanhood. 

While, standing humbly squeezed against the wall, 

I own myself excluded from being just, 

Restrained from paying indubitable debts, 

Because denied from giving you my souL 

That's my misfortune! I submit to it 

As if, in some more reasonable age, 

'T would not be less inevitable. Enough. 

Tou'll trust me, cousin, as a gentleman. 

To keep your honour, as you count it, pure. 

Tour scruples (just as if I thought them wise) 

Safe and inviolate from gifts of mine " 

I answered mild but earnest. "I believe 

In no one's honour which another keeps, 

Nor man's nor woman's. As I keep myself. 

My truth, and my religion, I depute 

No father, though I had one this side death. 

Nor brother, though I had twenty, much less you. 

Though twice my cousin, and once Romney Leigh, 

To keep my honour pure. You face, to-day, 

A man who wants instruction, mark me, not 

A woman who wants protection. As to a man. 

Show manhood, speak out plainly, be precise 

With facts and dates. My aunt inherited 

This sum, you say — " 

18 
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^I said sHe died possessed 
Of this, dear cousin." 

"Not by heritage. 
Thank you: we're getting to the facts at last 
Perhaps she played at commerce with a ship 
Which came in heavy with Australian gold? 
Or touched a lottery with her finger-end, 
Which tumbled on a sudden into her lap 
Some old Rhine tower or principality? 
Perhaps she had to do with a marine 
Sub-transatlantic railroad, which prepays 
As well as pre-supposes ? or perhaps 
Some stale ancestral debt was after-paid 
By a hundred years, and took her by surprise? 
You shake your head, my cousin; I guess ill." 

"Tou need not guess, Aurora, nor deride; 
The truth is not afraid of hurting you. 
You'll find no cause, in all your scruples, why 
Your aunt should cavil at a deed of gift 
'Twixt her and me." 

"I thought so— ah! a gift." 
"You naturally thought so," he resumed. 
"A very natural gift." 

"A gift, a gift! 
Her individual life being stranded high 
Above all want, approaching opulence. 
Too haughty was she to accept a gift 
Without some ultimate aim: ah, ah, I see, — 
A gift intended plainly for her heirs. 
And so accepted ... if accepted ... ah, 
Indeed that might be; I am snared perhaps, 
Just so. But, cousin, shall I pardon you, 
If thus you have caught me with a cruel springe ?" 

He answered gently, "Need you tremble and pant 
Like a netted lioness? is*t my fault, mine. 
That you're a grand wild creature of the woods 
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And hate the stall built for you? Any way, 
Though triply netted, need you glare at me? 
I do not hold the cords of such a netj 
You're free from me, Auroral" 

"Now may God 
Deliver me from this strait I This gift of yours 
Was tendered . . . when? accepted . . . when?" I asked. 
"A month ... a fortnight since ? Six weeks ago 
It was not tendered; by a word she dropped 
I know it was not tendered nor received. 
"When was it? bring your dates." 

"What matters when? 
A half-hour ere she died, or a half-year. 
Secured the gift, maintains the heritage 
Inviolable with law. As easy pluck 
The golden stars from heaven's embroidered stole 
To pin them on the gray side of this earth, 
As make you poor again, thank Grod." 

"Not poor 
Nor clean again from henceforth, you thank Q-od? 
Well, Sir — I ask you — I insist at need, — 
Vouchsafe the special date, the special date." 

"The day before her death-day" he replied, 

"The gift was in her hands. We'll find that deed. 

And certify that date to you." 

As one 
Who has climbed a mountain-height and carried up 
His own heart climbing, panting in his throat 
With the toil of the ascent, takes breath at last. 
Looks back in triumph — so I stood and looked. 
"Dear Cousin Romney, we have reached the top 
Of this steep question; and may rest, I think. 
But first, — I pray you pardon, that the shock 
And surge of natural feeling and event 
Has made me oblivious of acquainting you 
That this, this letter, (unread, mark, still-sealed) 
Was found enfolded in the poor dead hand: 
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That spirit of hers had gone beyond the address, 

Which could not find her though you wrote it clear, 

I know your writing, Bomney, — recognise 

The open-hearted A, the liberal sweep 

Of the O, Now, listen, — let us understand : 

Tou will not find that famous deed of gift, 

Unless you find it in the letter here, 

"Which not being mine, I give you back. — Erofuse 

To take the letter? well then — you and I, 

As writer aud as heiress, open it 

Together, by your leave. Exactly so: 

The words in which the noble offering's made, 

Are nobler still, my cousin; and, I own, 

The proudest and most delicate heart alire, 

Distracted from the measure of the gift 

By such a grace in giving, might accept 

Tour largesse without thinking any more 

Of the burthen of it, than king Solomon 

Considered, when he wore his holy ring 

Charactered over with the ineffable spell, 

How many carats of fine gold made up 

Its money- value: so, Leigh gives to Leigh! 

Or rather, might have given, observe, — for that's 

The point we come to. Here's a proof of gift, 

But here's no proof. Sir, of acceptancy. 

But rather, disproof. Death's black dust, being blown. 

Infiltrated through every secret fold 

Of this sealed letter by a puff of fate, 

Dried up for ever the fresh-written ink. 

Annulled the gift, disutilised the grace, 

And left these fragments." 

As I spoke, I tore 
The paper up and down, and down and up. 
And cross-wise, till it fluttered from my hands. 
As forest-leaves, stripped suddenly and rapt 
By a whirlwind, on Valdarno, drop again, 
Drop slow, and strew the melancholy ground. 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKEEAT 
(1811-1863). 

An Invasion of France. 

(From The Pabis Sketch Book:). 

Aboft twelve o'clock, just as the bell of the packet is tolling 
a farewell to London bridge, and warning off the blackguard - 
^ys with the newspapers, who have been shoving Times, 
Steroid, Penny Satirist, Flare-up, and other abominations, into 
your face — just as the bell has tolled, and the Jews, strangers, 
people- taking-leave-of-their- families, and blackguard-boys afore- 
said, are making a rush for the narrow plank which conducts 
from the paddle-box of the "Emerald" steamboat, unto the 
quay — you perceive, staggering down Thames Street, those 
two hackney-coaches, for the arrival of which you have been 
praying, trembling, hoping, despairing, swearing — sw — I beg 
your pardon, I believe the word is not used in polite company — 
^d transpiring, for the last half-hour. Yes, at last, the two 
Coaches draw near, and from thence an awful number of trunks, 
children, carpet-bags, nursery-maids, hat-boxes, band-boxes, 
oonnet-boxes, desks, cloaks, and an affectionate wife, are discharged 
^n the quay. 

"Elizabeth, take care of Miss Jane, screams that worthy 

^oman, who has been for a fortnight employed in getting this 

^^I'emendous body of troops and baggage into marching order. 

Bicks! Hicks! for heaven's sake mind the babies!" — 

George — Edward, sir, if you go near that porter with the 

^^nk, he will tumble down and kill you, you naughty boy ! — 

^y love, do take the cloaks and umbrellas, and give a hand 

^ Fanny and Lucy; and I wish you would speak to the 

hackney-coachmen, dear, they want fifteen shillings, and count 

^he packages, love — twenty- seven packages, — and bring little 

^lo; Where's little Elo? — Elo! Elo!" — (Elo comes sneaking 

^^; she has been speaking a few parting words to a one-eyed 

^nier, that sneaks off similarly, landward). As when the hawk 

Oienaces the hen-roost, in like manner, when such a danger as 
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a voyage menaces a mother, she becomes suddenly endowed 
with a ferocious presence of mind, and bustling up and screaming 
in the front of her brood, and in the face of circumstances, 
succeeds by her courage, in putting her enemy to flight; in 
like manner you will always, I think, find your wife (if that 
lady be good for twopence) shrill, eager, and ill-humoured, 
before and during a great family move of this nature. Well, 
the swindling hackney-coachmen are paid, the mother leading 
on her regiment of little ones, and supported by her auxiliary 
nurse-maids are safe in the cabin ; — you have counted twenty- 
six of the twenty-seven parcels, and have them on board, and 
that horrid man on the paddle-box, who, for twenty minutes 
past, has been roaring out, NOW, SIR? — says, now, sir, 
no more. 

I never yet knew how a steamer began to move, being always 
too busy among the trunks and children, for the first half-hour, 
to mark any of the movemements of the vessel. When these 
private arrangements are made, you find yourself opposite 
Greenwich (farewell, sweet, sweet whitebait!) and quiet begins 
to enter your soul. Tour wife smiles for the first time these 
ten days; you pass by plantations of ship-masts, and forests of 
steam-chimneys; the sailors are singing on board the ships, the 
bargees salute you with oaths, grins, and phrases facetious and 
familiar; the man on the paddle-box roars, "Base her, stop 
her!'* which mysterious words a shrill voice from below repeats, 
and pipes out, "Ease her, stop her!" in echo; the deck is 
crowded with groups of figures, and the sun shines over all. 

The sun shines over all, and the steward comes up to say, 
"Lunch, ladies and gentlemen! Will any lady or gentleman 
please to take anythink?" About a dozen do; boiled beef and 
pickles, and great red raw Cheshire cheese, tempt the epicure: 
little dumpy bottles of stout are produced, and fiz and bang 
about with a spirit one would never have looked for in individuals 
of their size and stature. 

The decks have a strange look; the people on them, that is. 
Wives, elderly stout husbands, nursemaids, and children pre- 
dominate, of course in English steamboats. Such may be con- 
sidered as the distinctive marks of the English gentleman at 
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three or four and forty: two or three of such groups have 
pitched their camps on the deck. Then there are a number of 
young men, of whom three or four have allowed their moustaches 
to begin to grow since last Friday; for they are going "on the 
Continent," and they look, therefore, as if their upper lips 
were smeared with snuff. 

A danseiise from the opera is on her way to Paris. Followed 
by her bonne and her little dog, she paces the deck, stepping 
out, in the real dancer fashion, and ogling all around. How 
happy the two young Englishmen are, who can speak French, 
and make up to her: and how all criticise her points and 
paces! Yonder is a group of young ladies, who are going to 
Paris to learn how to be governesses: those two spendidly 
dressed ladies are milliners from the Rue Richelieu, who have 
just brought over, and disposed of, their cargo of Summer 
fashions. Here sits the Rev. Mr. Snodgrass with his pupils, 
whom he is conducting to his establishment, near Boulogne, 
where, in addition to a classical and mathematical education, 
(washing included), the young gentlemen have the benefit of 
learning French among the French themselves. Accordingly, the 
young gentlemen are locked up in a great rickety house, two 
miles from Boulogne, and never see a soul, except the French 
usher and the cook. 

Some few French people are there already, preparing to be 
ill — (I never shall forget a dreadful sight I once had in the 
little dark, dirty six-foot cabin of a Dover steamer. Four gaunt 
Frenchmen, but for their pantaloons, in the costume of Adam 
in Paradise, solemnly anointing themselves with some charm 
against sea-sickness !) — a few Frenchmen are there, but these, 
for the most part, and with a proper philosophy, go to the 
fore cabin of the ship, and you see them on the fore-deck (is 
that the name for that part of the vessel which is in the region 
of the bowsprit?) lowering in huge cloaks and caps; snufiy, 
wretched, pale, and wet; and not jabbering now, as their wont 
is on shore. I never could fancy the Moun seers formidable at sea. 
There are, of course, many Jews on board. Who ever tra- 
velled by steamboat, coach, diligence, eilwagen, vetturino, mule- 
back, or sledge, without meeting some of the wandering race? 
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By the time these remarks have been made the steward is 
on the deck again, and dinner is ready: and about two hours s 
after dinner comes tea; and then there is brandy -and-water, 
which he eagerly presses as a preventive against what may 
happen; and about this time you pass the Eoreland, the wind 
blowing pretty fresh; and the groups on deck disappear, and 
your wife, giving you an alarmed look, descends, with her little 
ones, to the ladies' cabin, and you see the steward and his 
boys issuing from their den under the paddlebox, with each a 
heap of round tin vases. 

The wind blows, the water looks greener and more beautiful 
than ever — ridge by ridge of long white rock passes away. 
"That's Ramsgit," says the man at the helm; and presently, 
"That there's Deal — it's dreadful fallen off since the war;" and 
"That's Dover, round that there pint, only you can't see it." 
And, in the meantime, the sun has plumped his hot face into 
the water, and the moon has shown hers as soon as ever his 
back is turned, and Mrs. — (the wife in general), has brought 
up her children and self from the horrid cabin, in which she 
says it is impossible to breathe; and the poor little wretches 
are, by the officious stewardess and smart steward, accomodated 
with a heap of blankets, pillows, and mattresses, in the midst 
of which they crawl, as best they may, and from the heaving 
heap of which are, during the rest of the voyage, heard occa- 
sional faint cries, and sounds of woe! 

Dear, dear Maria! Is this the woman who, anon, braved the 
jeers and brutal wrath of swindling hackney-coachmen ; who 
repelled the insolence of haggling porters, with a scorn that 
brought down their demands at least eighteenpence? Is this 
the woman at whose voice servants tremble; at the sound of 
whose steps the nursery, ay, and mayhap the parlour, is in 
order ? Look at her now, prostrate, prostrate — no strength has 
she to speak, scarce power to pay the slightest attention to 
her youngest one — her suffering, struggling Bosa. 

In the midst of all these throes and agonies, at which all 
the passengers, who have their own woes (you yourself — for 
how can you help them ? — you are on your back on a bench. 
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and if you move all is up with you,) are looking on indifferent — 
one man there is who has been watching you with the utmost 
care, and bestowing on your helpless family the tenderness 
that a father denies them. He is a foreigner, and you have 
been conversing with him, in the course of the moroiog, in 
Prench — which, he says, you speak remarkably well, like a 
native in fact, and then in English (which, after all, you find 
13 more convenient). What can express your gratitude to this 
gentleman for all bis goodness towards your family and your- 
self— you talk to him, he has served under the Emperor, and 
is, for all that, sensible, modest, and well-informed. He speaks, 
indeed, of his countrymen almost with contempt, and readily 
admits the superiority of a Briton, on the seas and elsewhere. 
One loves to meet with such genuine liberality in a foreigner, 
and respects the man who can sacrifice vanity to truth. This 
distinguished foreigner has travelled much; he asks whither 
you are going ? — where you stop ? if you have a great quantity 
of luggage on board? — and laughs when he hears of the 
twenty-seven packages, and hopes you have some friend at the 
custom-house, who can spare you the monstrous trouble of 
unpacking that which has taken you weeks to put up. Nine, 
ten, eleven, the distinguished foreigner is ever at your side; 
you find him now, perhaps, (with characteristic ingratitude), 
something of a bore, but, at least, he has been most tender to 
the children and their mamma. At last a Boulogne light comes 
in sight, (you see it over the bows of the vessel, when, having 
bobbed violently upwards, it sinks swiftly down), Boulogne 
harbour is in sight, and the foreigner says, — 

The distinguished foreigner says, says he — "Sare, eef you 
af no 'otel; I sail recommend you, milor, to ze 'Otel Betfort, 
in ze Quay, sare, close to the bathing-machines and custom- 
ha-oose. Good bets and fine~garten, sare; table-dh6te, sare, h 
cinq heures; breakfast, sare, in French or English style; — I 
. am the commissionaire, sare, and vill see to your loggish." 
•••Curse the fellow, for an impudent, swindling, sneaking 
French humbug! — Tour tone instantly changes, and you tell 
him to go about his business; but at twelve o'clock at night, 
when the voyage is over, and the custom-house business done. 
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knowiog not whither to go, with a wife and fourteen exhausted 
children, scarce able to stand, and longing for bed, you find 
yourself, somehow, in the H6tel Bedford (and you can't be 
better), and smiling chambermaids carry off your children to 
snug beds; while smart waiters produce for your honour — a 
cold fowl, say, and a salad, and a bottle of Bordeaux and 
Seltzerwater. 

* * • • • 

The morning comes — I don't know a pleasanter feeling than 
that of waking with the sun shining on objects quite new, and 
(although you have made the voyage a dozen times), quite 
strange. You occupy a very light bed, which has a tall canopy 
of red ''^percale;^* the windows are smartly draped with cheap 
gaudy calicoes and muslins; there are little mean strips of 
carpet about the tiled floor of the room, and yet all seems as 
gay and as comfortable as may be — the sun shines brighter 
than you have seen it for a year, the sky is a thousand times 
bluer, and what a cheery clatter of shrill quick French voices 
comes up from the court-yard under the windows! Bells are 
jangling; a family, mayhap, is going to Paris en poste, and 
wondrous is the jabber of the courier, the postilion, the inn- 
waiters and the lookers-on. The landlord calls out for "Quatre 
biftecks aux pommes pour le trente-trois'" — (O my countrymen, 
I love your tastes and your ways!) — the chambermaid is 
laughing and says, "Pinissez done, Monsieur Pierre!" (what 
can they be about ?) — a fat Englishman has opened his window 
violently, and says, "Dee dong, garsong, vooly voo me donny 
lo sho, ou vooly voo pah ?" He has been ringing for half an 
hour — the last energetic appeal succeeds, and shortly he is 
enabled to descend to the coffee-room, where, with three hot 
rolls, grilled ham, cold fowl, and four boiled eggs, he makes 
what he calls his first French breakfast. 

It is a strange, mongrel, merry place, this town of Boulogne; 
the little Prench fishermen's children are beautiful, and the 
little French soldiers, four feeth high, red-breeched, with huge 
pompons on their caps, and brown faces, and clear sharp eyes, 
look for all their littleness, far more military and more intel- 
ligent than the heavy louts one has seen swaggering about the 
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garrison towns in England. Yonder go a crowd of bare-legged 
HBhermen; there is the town idiot, mocking a woman who is 
sereaming "Pleuve du Tage,*' at an inn-window, to a harp, and 
there are the little gamins mocking him. Lo! these seven young 
ladies, with red hair and green veils, they are from neigh- 
bouring Albion, and going to bathe. Here come three Englishmen, 
hobitos evidently of the place, — dandy specimens of our 
countrymen: one wears a marine dress, another has a shooting 
dress, a third has a blouse and a pair of guiltless spurs — all 
have as much hair on the face as nature or art can supply, 
and all wear their hats very much on one side. Believe me, 
tbere is on the face of this world no scamp like an English 
one, no blackguard like one of these half-gentlemen, so mean, 
BO low, so vulgar, — so ludicrously ignorant and conceited, so 
desperately heartless and depraved. 

But why, my dear sir, get into a passion ? — Take things 
coolly. As the poet has observed, "Those only is gentlemen 
who behave as sich;" with such, then, consort, be they cobblers 
or dukes. Don't give us, cries the patriotic reader, any abuse 
of our fellow-countrymen (anybody else can do that), but rather 
continue in that good-humoured, facetious, descriptive style, 
with which your letter has commenced. — Your remark, sir, 
is perfectly just, and does honour to your head and excellent heart. 
There is little need to give a description of the good town 
of Boulogne; which, haute and basse, with the new light-house 
and the new harbour, and the gas-lamps, and the manufactures, 
and the convents, and the number of English and Erench 
residents, and the pillar erected in honour of the grand Armde 
d'Angleterre, so called because it didnH go to England, have 
all been excellently described by the facetious Coglan, the 
learned Dr. Millingen, and by innumerable guide-books besides. 
A fine thing it is to hear the stout old Erenchmen of Napoleon's 
time argue how that audacious Corsican would have marched 
to London, after swallowing Nelson and all his gun-boats, but 
for cette mdlheureuse guerre d'Espagne and cette glorieuse cam' 
pagne d'AutricJie, which the gold of Pitt caused to be raised 
at the Emperor's tail, in order to call him off from the helpless 
country in his front. Some Erenchmen go farther still, and 
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vow that ia Spain they were never beaten at ajl; indeed, if 

you read in the Biographie des Hommes du Jour, article "SonH" 

you will fancy that, with the exception of the disaster at Vittoria, 

the campaigns in Spain and Portugal were a series of triompbs. 

Only, by looking at a map, it is obseryable that Vimeiio is a 

mortal long way from Toulouse, where, at the end of certain 

years of victories, we somehow find the honest Marshal. And 

what then ? — he went to Toulouse for the purpose of beating 

the English there, to be sure; — a known fact, on which 

comment would be superfluous. However, we shall never get 

to Paris at this rate; let us break off further palaver, and 

away at once. * • * 

(During this pause, the ingenious reader is kindly requested 

to pay his bill at the Hotel at Boulogne, to mount the Diligence 

of Laffitte, Caillard and Company, and to travel for twenty-fiTe 

hours, amidst much jingling of harness-bells and screaming of 

postillions). 

***** 

The French milliner, who occupies one of the corners, begins 
to remove the greasy pieces of paper which have enveloped 
her locks during the journey. She withdraws the "Madras" ^) 
of dubious hue which has bound her head for the last five-and' 
twenty hours, and replaces it by the black velvet bonnet, which, 
bobbing against your nose, has hung from the Diligence roof 
since your departure from Boulogne. The old lady in the 
opposite corner, who has been sucking bonbons, and smells 
dreadfully of anisette, arranges her little parcels in that immense 
basket of abominations which all old women carry in their 
laps. She rubs her mouth and eyes with her dusty cambric 
handkerchief, she ties up her nightcap into a little bundle, 
and replaces it by a more becoming head-piece, covered with 
withered artificial flowers, and crumpled tags of ribbon; she 
looks wistfully at the company for an instant, and then places 
her handkerchief before her mouth : — her eyes roll strangely 
about for an instant, and you hear a faint clattering noise: 
the old lady has been getting ready her teeth, which had lain 



1) A. handkerchief of foreign make. 



'i^M in her basket amoDg the bonbons, pins, oranges, pomatum, bits 
of cake, lozenges, prayer-books, peppermint- water, copper-money, 
and false hair — stowed away there during the voyage. The 
Jewish gentleman, who has been so attentive to the milliner 
during the journey, and is a traveller and bagman by profession, 
gathers together his various goods. The sallow-faced English 
lad, who has been drunk ever since we left Boulogne yesterday, 
and is coming to Paris to pursue the study of medicine, swears 
I rJk *^* ^© rejoices to leave the cursed Diligence, is sick of the 
infernal journey, and d — d glad that the d — d voyage is so 
nearly over. ^^EnfinT^ says your neighbour, yawning, and inserting 
an elbow into the mouth of his right and left hand companion, 
^nou8 voUd.** 

Nous YoiLA ! — We are at Paris ! This must account for the 
removal of the milliner's curl-papers, and the fixing of the old 
lady's teeth. — Since the last relais, the Diligence has been 
travelling with extraordinary speed The postillion cracks his 
terrible whip, and screams shrilly. The conductor blows inces- 
. bepi Bftntly on his horn, the bells of the harness, the bumping and 
reIo?c. ringing of the wheels and chains, and the clatter of the great 
hoofe of the heavy snorting Norman stallions, have wondrously 
increased within this, the last ten minutes; and the Diligence, 
which has been proceeding hitherto at the rate of a league in 
»n hour, now dashes gallantly forward, as if it would traverse 
ftt least six miles in the same space of time. What a capital 
«oach! We will ride henceforth in it, and in no other! 
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^^■' I The Benunciation of Allegianoe. 

(From The Histoey or Henet Esmond). 

In 1714 a conspiracy was set on foot at the English coart to exclnde the 
House of Hanover from the English throne. Prince James — the *01d Pretend- 
^ — son of king James II came secretly to England where he was warmly 
received hy the many devoted partisans of his House, hut where he haalked 
the whole scheme hy his own folly. 

"Let us first go see whether the two stories agree," says 
Esmond; and went in at the passage and opened the door into 
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what had been his own chamber now for well nigh five-and- 
twenty years. A candle was still burning, and the Prince 
asleep dressed on the bed — Esmond did not care for making 
a noise. The Prince started up in his bed, seeing two^ men it 
his chamber: "Qui est 1^? says he, and took a pistol fron 
under his pillow. 

"It is the Marquis of Esmond," says the Colonel, "come t< 
welcome his Majesty to his house of Castlewood, and to repor 
of what hath happened in London. Pursuant to the King' 
orders, I passed the night before last after leaving his Majesty 
in waiting upon the friends of the King. It is a pity that hi 
Majesty's desire to see the country and to visit our poor hous 
should have caused the King to quit London without notic 
yesterday, when the opportunity happened which in all humai 
probability may not occur again ; and had the King not chose i 
to ride to Castlewood, the Prince of Wales might have slep 
at St James's." 

"Sdeath! gentlemen," says the Prince, starting off bis bed 
whereon he was lying in his clothes, "the Doctor was with m 
yesterday morning, and after watching by my sister all nighl 
told me I might not hope to see the Queen." 

"It would have been otherwise;" says Esmond with anothe 
bow, "as by this time the Queen may be dead in spite of th 
Doctor — The Council was met, a new Treasurer was appointee 
the Troops were devoted to the King's cause; and fifty loya 
gentlemen of the greatest names of this kingdom were assem 
bled to accompany the Prince of Wales, who might have beei 
the acknowledged heir of the throne, or the possessor of it b; 
this time, had your Majesty not chosen to take the air. W 
were ready; there was only one person that failed us, you 
Majesty's gracious — " 

**Morbleu, Monsieur, you give me too much Majesty," sai 
the Prince; who had now risen up and seemed to be lookin 
to one of us to help him to his coat. But neither stirred. 

"We shall take care," says Esmond, "not much oftener 1 
offend in that particular." 

"What mean you, my Lord?" says the Prince, and mutterc 
something about a guet-a-pens, which Esmond caught up. 
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"The snare, Sir," says he, "was not of our laying; it is not 
Are that invited you. We came to avenge, and not to compass, 
tbe dishonour of our family." 

"Dishonour! Morbleu, there has been no dishonour," says 
the Prince, turning scarlet, "only a little harmless playing." 

"That was meant to end seriously." 

"I swear," the Prince broke out impetuously, "upon the 
honour of a gentleman, my Lords," — 

"That we arrived in time. No wrong hath been done. Prank," 
Bays Colonel Esmond, turning round to young Castlewood, who 
stood at the door as the talk was going on. "See! here is a 
paper whereon his Majesty hath deigned to commence some 
verses in honour, or dishonour, of Beatrix. Here is *Madame' 
and /Flamme,' *Cruelle' and 'Eebelle,' and *Amour' and 'Jour,' 
in the E-oyal writing and spelling. Had the Q-racious lover 
been happy, he had not passed his time in sighing." In fact, 
and actually as he was speaking, Esmond cast his eyes down 
towards the table, and saw a paper on which my young Prince 
had been scrawling a Madrigal. 

"Sir," says the Prince, burning with rage (he had assumed 
Us Eoyal coat unassisted by this time), "did I come here to 
receive insults?" 

"To confer them, may it please your Majesty," says the 
Colonel, with a very low bow, "and the gentlemen of our 
fiimily are come to thank you." 

^Malediction r says the young man, tears starting into his 
eyes, with helpless rage and mortification. "What will you 
with me, gentlemen?" 

"If your Majesty will please to enter the next apartment," 
Bays Esmond, preserving his grave tone, "I have some papers 
there which I would gladly submit to you, and by. your per- 
mission I will lead the way;" and taking the taper up, and 
backing before the Prince with very great ceremony, Mr Esmond 
passed into the little Chaplain's room, through which we had 
just entered into the house : — "Please to set a chair for his 
Majesty, Prank," says the Colonel to his companion, who 
wondered almost as much at this scene, and was as much 
puzzled by it, as the other actor in it. Then going to the 
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crypt over the mantelpiece, the Colonel opened it, and ( 
thence the papers which so long had lain there. 
"Here, may it please your Majesty," says he, "is the Pi 
of Marquis sent over by your Eoyal Pather at St Germ 
to Viscount Castlewood, my father: here is the witnessed 
tificate of my father's marriage to my mother, and of my 
and christening; I was christened of that religion of ¥ 
your sainted sire gave all through life so shining an exai 
These are my titles, dear Frank, and this is what I do 
them: here go Baptism and Marriage, and here the '. 
quisate and the August Sign-Manual, with which your pedeci 
was pleased to honour our race." And as Esmond spok 
set the papers burning in the brazier. "You will please, Si 
remember," he continued, "that our family hath ruined : 
by fidelity to yours: that my grandfather spent his estate, 
gave his blood and his son to die for your service; that 
dear lord's grandfather (for lord you are now, Frank, by i 
and title too), died for the same cause; that my poor 1 
woman, my father's second wife sent all her wealth to 
King: and got in return that precious title that lies in as 
and this inestimable yard of blue ribband. I lay this at ; 
feet and stamp upon it: I draw this sword, and break it 
deny you; and had you completed the wrong you designed 
by Heaven, I would have driven it through your heart, 
no more pardoned you than your father pardoned Monmou 



CHAELES DICKENS (1812—1870). 

Mr. Weller's Youthful Training. 

{Fro7n The Pickwick Papees). 

"I suppose you have hardly seen anything but chimney- 
and bricks and mortar all your life, Sam," said Mr. Pik^ 
smiling. 

"I worn't always a boots, sir," said Mr. Weller, wit 
shake of the head. "I wos a wagginer's boy, once.'* 
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"When was that?" inquired Mr. Pickwick. 
"When I wos first pitched neck and crop into the world, 
to play at leap-frog with its troubles,*' replied Sam. "I wos a 
carrier's boy at startin' : then a vagginer's, then a helper, then 
a boots. Now I'm a gen'lm'n's servant. I shall be a gen'l'm'n 
myself one of these days, perhaps, with a pipe in my mouth, 
and a summer-house in the back garden. Who knows ? I shouldn't 
be surprised, for one." 
"You are quite a philosopher, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick. 
"It runs in the family, I b'lieve, sir," replied Mr. Weller. 
*My father's wery much in that line, now. If my mother-in-law 
blows him up, he whistles. She flies in a passion, and breaks 
bis pipe; he steps out, and gets another. Then she screams 
wery loud; and falls into 'sterics; and he smokes wery com- 
fortably *till she comes to agin. That's philosophy, sir, an't it?" 
"A very good substitute for it, at all events," replied Mr. 
Pickwick, laughing. "It must have been of great service to 
you, in the course of your rambling life, Sam." 

"Service, Sir," exclaimed Sam. "You may say that. Arter I 
run away from the carrier, and afore I took up with the wag- 
giner, I had unfurnished lodgin's for a fortnight." 
"Unfurnished lodgings?" said Mr. Pickwick. 
"Yes — the dry arches of Waterloo Bridge. !Pine sleeping- 
place — within ten minutes' walk of all the public offices — only 
if there is any objection to it, it is that the sitivation's rayther 
too airy. I see some queer sights there." 

"Ah, I suppose you did," said Mr. Pickwick, with an air of 
considerable interest. 

"Sights, sir," resumed Mr. Weller, "as 'ud penetrate your 
benevolent heart, and come out on the other side. You don't 
see the reg'lar wagrants there; trust 'em, they knows better 
tban that. Young beggars, male and female, as hasn't made a 
Hse in their profession, takes up their quarters there sometimes ; 
but it's generally the worn-out, starving, houseless creeturs as 
rolls themselves in the dark corners o' them lonesome places — 
poor creeturs as an't up to the twopenny rope." 

"And pray, Sam, what is the twopenny rope ?" inquired Mr» 
Pickwick. 

\^ 
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"The twopenny rope, sir," replied Mr. Waller, "is just a 
cheap lodgin' house, where the beds is twopence a night." 

"What do they call a bed a rope forp" said Mr. Pickwick. 

"Bless your innocence, sir, that a*nt it," replied Sam. "Wen 
the lady and gen'l'm'n as keeps the Hot-el first begun buEoness 
they used to make the beds on the floor ; but this wouldn't do 
at no price, 'cos instead o' taking a moderate twopenn^orth o' 
sleep, the lodgers used to lie there half the day. So now they 
has two ropes, 'bout six foot apart, and three from the floor, 
which goes right down the room; and the beds are made of 
slips of coarse sacking, stretched across 'em." 

"Well," said Mr. Pickwick. 

"Well," said Mr. Weller, "the adwantage o' the plan's hob- 
vious. At six o'clock every mornin' they lets go the ropes at 
one end, and down Mis all the lodgers. 'Consequence is, that 
being thoroughly waked, they get up wery quietly, and walk 
away! Beg your pardon, sir," said Sam, suddenly breaking off 
in his loquacious discourse, "Is this Bury St. Edmunds ?" 



An Hour on the loe. 
{From The Pickwick Papbhs). 

"Now," said Wardle, after a substantial lunch, which had 
been done ample justice to, "what say you to an hour on the 
ice? We shall have plenty of time." 

"Capital!" said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

"Prime!" ejaculated Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

"Tou skate, of course, Winkle?" said Wardle. 

"Te — yes; oh, yes," replied Mr. Winkle. «I — I — am 
rather out of practice." 

"Oh, do skate, Mr. Winkle," said ArabeUa. "I do like to 
see it so much." 

"Ob, it is so graceful," said another young lady. 

A third young lady said it was elegant, and a fourth 0^* 
pressed her opinion that it was "swan-like." 

"I should be very happy, I'm sure," said Mr. Winkle, r^^' 
dening; "but I have no skates." 
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objection was at once overruled. Trundle had got a 
)f pair, and the fat boy announced that there were 
zen more, downstairs, whereat Mr. Winkle expressed 

delight, and looked exquisitely uncomfortable, 
bardie led the way to a pretty large sheet of ice, and 
)oy and Mr. Weller, having shovelled and swept away 
V which had fallen on it during the night, Mr. Bob 
adjusted his skates with a dexterity which to Mr. 
was perfectly marvellous, and described circles with 
leg, and cut figures of eight; and inscribed upon the 
lout once stopping for breath, a great many other 

and astonishing devices, to the excessive satisfaction 
Pickwick, Mr. Tupman, and the ladies: which reached 
of positive enthusiasm, when old Wardle and Benjamin 
ssisted by the aforesaid Bob Sawyer, performed some 
volutions, which they called a reel, 
lis time, Mr. Winkle, with his face and hands blue 
) cold, had been forcing a gimlet into the soles of his 
i putting his skates on, with the points behind, and 
;he straps into a very complicated and entangled state, 
) assistance of Mr. Snodgrass, who knew rather less 
lates than a Hindoo. At length, however, with the 
e of Mr. Weller, the unfortunate skates were firmly 
and buckled on, and Mr. Winkle was raised to his feet. 

then, sir," said Sam, in an encouraging tone; "off 
I, and show 'em how to do it." 

, Sam, stop," said Mr. Winkle, trembling violently, 
;ching hold of Sam's arms with the grasp of a drowning 
low slippery it is, Sam!" 

an uncommon thing upon ice, sir," replied Mr. Weller. 
ip, sir." 

last observation of Mr. Weller's bore reference to a 
ration Mr. Winkle made at the instant, of a frantic 
throw his feet in the air, and dash the back of his 

the ice. 

e — these — are very awkward skates, ain't they, Sam P" 
[ Mr. Winkle, staggering, 
afeerd there's an orkard gen'lm'n in 'em, sir," replied Sam. 
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"Now, Winkle," cried Mr. Pickwick, quite unconscious that 
there was anything the matter. "Come; the ladies are all anxiety." 

"Yes, yes," replied Mr. Winkle, with a ghastly smile. "I'm 
coming," 

"Just a goin' to begin," said Sam, endeavouring to disengage 
himself. "Now, sir, start off." 

"Stop an instant, Sam," gasped Mr. "Winkle, clinging most 
affectionately to IMr. Weller. "I find I've got a couple of coats 
at home, that I don't want, Sam. You may have them, Sam." 

"Thank'ee sir," replied Mr. Weller. 

"Never mind touching your hat, Sam," said Mr. "Winkle, 
hastily. "You needn't take your hand away to do that. I meant 
to have given you five shillings this morning for a Christmas 
box, Sam. I'll give it you this afternoon, Sam." 

"You're wery good, sir," replied Mr. Weller. 

"Just hold me at first, Sam, will you?" said Mr. Winkle. 
"There — that's right. I shall soon get in the way of it> 
Sam. Not too fast, Sam, not too fast." 

Mr. Winkle, stooping forward with his body half double^ 
up, was being assisted over the ice by Mr. Weller, in a very 
singular and un-swan-like manner, when Mr. Pickwick most 
innocently shouted from the opposite bank — 

"Sam!" 

"Sir?" said Mr. Weller. 

"Here. I want you." 

"Let go, sir,'' said Sam. "Don't you hear the governor * 
callin'? Let go, sir." 

With a violent effort, Mr. Weller disengaged himself frC^^ 
the grasp of the agonised Pickwickian; and, in so doing, adm:i^' 
istered a considerable impetus to the unhappy Mr. Wink^ 
With an accuracy which no degree of dexterity or practi^* 
could have ensured, that unfortunate gentleman bore swifts 
down into the centre of the reel, at the very moment wh^ 
Mr. Bob Sawyer was performing a flourish of unparallel^ 
beauty. Mr. Winkle struck wildly against him, and with 
loud crash they both fell heavily down. Mr, Pickwick ran "^ 
the spot. Bob Sawyer had risen to his feet, but Mr. Wink^ 
was far too wise to do anything of the kind in skates. He w0^ 



seated on the ice, making spasmodic eiforts to smile; but anguish 
^as depicted on every lineament of his countenance. 

"Are you hurtp" inquired Mr. Benjamin Allen, with great 
anxiety. 

"Not much,'' said Mr. "Winkle, rubbing his back very hard. 

"I wish you'd let me bleed you," said Mr. Benjamin, with 
great eagerness. 

"No, thank you," replied Mr. Winkle, hurriedly. 

"I really think you had better," said Allen. 

"Thank you," replied Mr. Winkle; "I'd rather not." 

"What do you think, Mr. Pickwick?" enquired Bob Sawyer. 

Mr. Pickwick was excited and indignant. He beckoned to 
Mp. Weller, and said, in a stern voice, "Take his skates off." 

"No; but really, I had scarcely begun," remonstrated Mr. 
¥mkle. 

"Take his skates off," repeated Mr. Pickwick, firmly. 

The command was not to be resisted. Mr. Winkle allowed 
Sam to obey it, in silence. 

"Lift him up," said Mr. Pickwick. Sam assisted him to rise. 

Mr. Pickwick retired a few paces apart from the bystanders ; 
ftnd, beckoning his friend to approach, fixed a searching look 
^pon him, and uttered in a low, but distinct and emphatic 
*one, these remarkable words: 

"You're a humbug, sir." 

"A what!" said Mr. Winkle, starting. 

"A humbug," sir. I will speak plainer, if you wish it. An 
impostor, sir." 

With these words, Mr. Pickwick turned slowly on his heel, 
^d rejoined his friends. 

While Mr, Pickwick was delivering himself of the sentiment 
just recorded, Mr. Weller and the fat boy, having by their 
Joint endeavours cut out a slide, were exercising themselves 
thereupon, in a very masterly and brilliant manner. Sam Weller, 
in particular was <Hsplaying that beautiful feat of fancy sliding 
^hich is currently denominated "knocking at the cobbler's 
door," and which is achieved by skimming over the ice on one 
ftot, and occasionally giving a postman's knock upon it, with 
&e other. It was a good long slide, and there was something 
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in the motion which Mr. Pickwick, who was very cold with 
staudiDg still, could not help enyjing. 

"It looks a nice warm exercise that, doesn't it?" he inquired 
of Wardle, when that gentleman was thoroughly out of breath, 
by reason of the indefatigable manner in which he had converted 
his legs into a pair of compasses, and drawn complicated 
problems on the ice. 

"Ah, it does, indeed," replied Wardle. "Do you slide?" 

"I used to do so, on the gutters, when I was a boy," replied 
Mr. Pickwick. 

"Try it now," said Wardle. 

"Oh do, please, Mr. Pickwick," cried all the ladies. 

"I should be very happy to ajBTord you any amusement, 
replied Mr. Pickwick, "but I haven't done such a thing th©^® 
thirty years." 

"Pooh! pooh! nonsense!" said Wardle, dragging off hisskatr^^ 
with the impetuosity which characterised all his proceeding** 
"Here; Til keep you company; come along." And away wer^^^ 
the good-tempered old fellow down the slide, with a rapidit^^^ 
which came very close upon Mr. Weller, and beat the fat h(^Z 
all to nothing. 

Mr. Pickwick paused, considered, pulled off his gloves am^^ 
put them in his hat, took two or three short runs, baulk^^ 
himself as often, and at last took another run and went slowl^ 
and gravely down the slide, with his feet about a yard and ^ 
quarter apart, amidst the gratified shouts of all the spectator^' 

"Keep the pot a bilin', sir," said Sam; and down wen^ 
Wardle again, and then Mr. Pickwick, and then Sam, and 
then Mr. Winkle, and then Mr. Bob Sawyer, and then the fat 
boy, and then Mr. Snodgrass, following closely upon each 
other's heels, and running after each other with as much 
eagerness as if all their future prospects in life depended on 
their expedition. 

It was the most intensely interesting thing to observe the 
manner in which Mr. Pickwick performed his share in the 
ceremony; to watch the torture of anxiety with which he viewed 
the person behind, gaining upon him at the imminent hazard 
of tripping him up; to see him gradually expend the painfu. 



force which he had put on at first, and turn slowly round on 

the slide, with his face towards the point from which he had 

started; to contemplate the playful smile which mantled on his 

face when he had accomplished the distance, and the eagerness 

with which he turned round when he had done so, and ran 

after his predecessor: his black gaiters tripping pleasantly 

through the snow, and his eyes beaming cheerfulness and 

gladness through his spectacles. And when he was knocked 

down (which happened upon the average every third round), 

it was the most invigorating sight that can ))ossibly be imagined, 

to behold him gather up his hat, gloves, and handkerchief, 

with a glowing countenance, and resume his station in the 

I'ank, with an ardour and enthusiasm which nothing could abate. 

The sport was at its height, the sliding was at the quickest, 
the laughter was at the loudest, when a sharp, smart crack 
'Was heard. There was a quick rush towards the bank, a wild 
scream from the ladies, and a shout from Mr. Tupman. A large 
mass of ice disappeared, the water bubbled up over it, and 
^r. Pickwick's hat, gloves, and handkerchief were floating on 
the surface; and this was all of Mr. Pickwick that anybody 
could see. 

Dismay and anguish were depicted on every countenance; 
the males turned pale; and the females fainted; Mr. Snodgrass 
and Mr. Winkle grasped each other by the hand, and gazed 
at the spot where their leader had gone down, with frenzied 
eagerness; while Mr. Tupman, by way of rendering the promptest 
assistance, and at the same iime conveying to any persons who 
might be within hearing, the clearest possible notion of the 
catastrophe, ran off across the country at his utmost speed, 
screaming "Fire!" with all his might and main. 

It was at this very moment, when old Wardle and Sam 
Weller were approaching the hole with cautious steps, and Mr. 
Benjamin Allen was holding a hurried consultation with Mr. 
Bob Sawyer, on the advisability of bleeding the company 
generally, as an improving little bit of professional practice — 
U was at this very moment that a face, head, and shoulders 
emerged from beneath the water, and disclosed the features and 
spectacles of Mr, Pickwick. 
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"Keep yourself up for an instant — for only one instant," 
bawled Mr. Snodgrass. 

"Yes, do; let me implore you —for my sake!" roared Mr. 
Winkle, deeply affected. The adjuration was rather unnecessary ; 
the probability being, that if Mr. Pickwick had declined to 
keep himself up for anybody else's sake, it would have occurred 
to him that he might as well do so, for his own. 

"Do you feel the bottom there, old fellow?" said Wardle. 

"Yes, certainly," replied Mr. Pickwick, wringing the water 
from his head and face, and gasping for breath. "I fell upon 
my back. I couldn't get on my feet at first." 

The clay upon so much of Mr. Pickwick's coat as was jet 
visible, bore testimony to the accuracy of this statement; and 
as the fears of the spectators were still further relieved by the 
fat boy's suddenly recollecting that the water was nowhere 
more than five feet deep, prodigies of valour were performed 
to get him out. After a vast quantity of splashing, and cracking, 
and struggling, Mr. Pickwick was at length fairly extricated 
from his unpleasant position, and once more stood on dry land. 

"Oh, he'll catch his death of cold," said Emily. 

"Dear old thing!" said Arabella. "Let me wrap this shawl 
round you, Mr. Pickwick." 

"Ah, that's the best thing you can do," said Wardle; "and 
when you've got it on, run home as fast as your legs can carry 
you, and jump into bed directly." 

A dozen shawls were offered on the instant; and three or 
four of the thickest having been selected, Mr. Pickwick was 
wrapped up, and started off, under the guidance of Mr. Weller; 
presenting the singular phenomenon of an elderly gentleman 
dripping wet, and without a hat, with his arms bound down 
to his sides, skimming over the ground without any clearly 
defined purpose, at the rate of six good English miles an hour. 

But Mr. Pickwick cared not for appearances in such an 
extreme case, and urged on by Sam Weller, he kept at the 
very top of his speed until he reached the door of Manor 
Parm, where Mr. Tupman had arrived some five minutes before, 
and had frightened the old lady into palpitations of the heart, 
by impressing her with the unalterable conviction that the 
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kitchen chimney was on fire — a calamity which always presented 

itself in the most glowing colours to the old lady's mind, 

when anybody about her evinced the smallest agitation. 

Mr. Pickwick paused not an instant until he was snug in 

I bed. Sam Weller lighted a blazing fire in the room and took 

up his dinner. Old "Wardle would not hear of his rising ; and 

when Mr, Pickwick awoke next morning there was not a 

symptom of rheumatism about him. 



Oliver's first Iiondon Ezperienoes. 

(From Oliveb Twist). 

"Hullo, my covey! What's the row?" 

The boy who addressed this inquiry to the young wayfarer, 
was about his own age: but one of the queerest looking boys 
that Oliver had ever seen. He was a snub-nosed, flat-browed, 
common-faced boy enough, and as dirty a juvenile as one 
would wish to see, but he had about him all the airs and 
manners of a man. He was short of his age: with rather bow- 
kgs, and little, sharp, ugly eyes. His hat was stuck on the 
top of his head so lightly, that it threatened to fall off every 
moment — and would have done so, very often, if the wearer 
had not had a knack of every now and then giving his head 
a sudden twitch, which brought it back to its old place again. 
He wore a man's coat, which reached nearly to his heels. He 
Had turned the cuffs back, hialf-way up his arm, to get his 
hands out of the sleeves: apparently with the ultimate view of 
thrusting them into the pockets of his corduroy trousers; for 
there he kept them. He was, altogether, as roystering and 

swaggering a young gentleman as ever stood four feet six, or 

something less, in his bluchers. 
"Hullo, my covey! What's the row?" said this strange young 

gentleman to Oliver. 
"I am very hungry and tired," replied' Oliver: the tears 

standing in his eyes as he spoke. "I have walked a long way 

I have been walking these seven days." 
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"Walking for sivin days!" said the young gentleman, "Oh, 
I see, Beak's order, eh? But," he added, noticing Oliver's look 
of surprise," I suppose you don't know what a beak is, my 
flash com-pan-i-on." 

Oliver mildly replied, that he had always heard a bird's 
mouth described by the term in question. 

"My eyes, how green 1" explaimed the young gentleman. Why, 
a beak's a madgst'rate; and when you walk by a beak's order, 
it 's not straight forerd, but always agoing up, and nivir acoming 
down agin. Was you never on the millP" 

"What mill?" inquired Oliver. 

"What mill! Why, the mill — the mill as takes up so little 
room, that it'll work inside a Stone Jug; and always goes 
better when the wind's low with people, than when it's high; 
acos then they can't get workmen. But come" said the young 
gentleman, "you want grub, and you shall have it. I'm at 
low- watermark myself — only one bob and a magpie; but as hr 
as it goes, I'll fork out and stump. Up with you on your pins. 
There! Now then! Morrice!" 

Assisting Oliver to rise, the young gentleman took him to 
an adjacent chandler's shop, where he purchased a sufficiency 
of ready-dressed ham and a half-quartern loaf, or, as he himself 
expressed it, "a fourpenny bran!" the ham being kept clean, 
and preserved from dust, by the ingenious expedient of making 
a hole in the loaf by pulling out a portion of the crumb, and 
stuffing it therein. Taking the bread under his arm, the young 
gentleman turned into a small public-house, and led the way 
to a tap-room in the rear of the premises. Here, a pot of beer 
was brought in, by direction of the mysterious youth; and 
Oliver, falling to, at his new friend's bidding, made a long 
and hearty meal, during the progress of which, the strange 
boy eyed him from time to time with great attention. 

"Q-oing to London?" said the strange boy, when Oliver had 
at length concluded. 

"Yes." 

"Q-ot any lodgings?" 

"No." 

"Money?" 
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"No." 

The strange boy whistled; and put his arms into his pockets, 
as far as the big coat sleeves would let them go. 

"Do you live in London?" inquired Oliver. 

"Yes. I do, when I'm at home," replied the boy. "I suppose 
you want some place to sleep in to night, don*t you?" 

"I do, indeed," answered Oliver. "I have not slept under a 
roof since I left the country." 

"Don't fret your eyelids on that score," said the young 
gentleman. "I've got to be in London to-night; and I know 
a 'spectable old gentleman as lives there, wot'U give you lod- 
gings for nothink, and never ask for the change — that is, if any 
gentleman he knows interduces you. And don't he know roe? 
Oh, no! Not in the least! By no means. Certainly not!" 

The young gentleman smiled, as if to intimate that the latter 
fragments of discourse were playfully ironical; and finished the 
beer as he did so. 

This unexpected oifer of shelter was too tempting to be 
resisted; especially as it was immediately followed up, by the 
assurance that the old gentleman referred to, would doubtless 
provide Oliver with a comfortable place, without loss of time. 
This led to a more friendly and confidential dialogue; from 
which Oliver discovered that his friend's name was Jack Daw- 
Uns, and that he was a peculiar pet and protege of the elderly 
gentleman before mentioned. 

Mr. Dawkin's appearance did not say a vast deal in favour 
of the comforts, which his patron's interest obtained for those 
whom he took under his protection; but, as he had a rather 
flighty and dissolute mode of conversing, and furthermore 
avowed that among his intimate friends he was better known 
by the sobriquet of "The artful Dodger," Oliver concluded that, 
being of a dissipated and careless turn, the moral precepts of 
his benefactor had hitherto been thrown away upon him. Under 
this impression, he secretly resolved to cultivate the good 
opinion of the old gentleman as quickly as possible; and, if he 
found the Dodger incorrigible, as he more than half suspected 
be should, to decline the honour of his farther acquaintance. 

As John Dawkins objected to their entering London before 
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nightfall, it was nearly eleven o'clock when they reached tlie 
turnpike at Islington. They crossed from the Angel into St. John's 
Eoad ; struck down the small street which terminates at Sadler^s 
Wells Theatre; through Exmouth Street and Coppice Eow; 
down the little court by the side of the workhouse, across the 
classic ground which once bore the name of Hockley-in-the-Hole; 
thence into Little Saffron Hill; and so into Saffron Hill the 
Q-reat: along which the Dodger scudded at a rapid pace, 
directing Oliver to follow close at his heels. 

Although Oliver had enough to occupy his attention in 
keeping sight of his leader, he could not help bestowing a few 
hasty glances on either side of the way, as he passed along. 
A dirtier or more wretched place he had never seen. The street 
was very narrow and muddy, and the air was impregnated 
with filthy odours. There were a good many small shops; but 
the only stock in trade appeared to be heaps of children, who, 
even at that time of the night, were crawling in and out at 
the doors, or screaming from the inside. The sole places that 
seemed to prosper amid the general blight of the place, were 
the public-houses ; and in them, the lowest orders of Irish were 
wrangling with might and main. Covered ways and yards, which 
here and there diverged from the main street, disclosed little 
knots of houses, where drunken men and women were positively 
wallowing in filth; and from several of the door- ways, great 
ill-looking fellows were cautio^isly emerging, bound, to all ap- 
pearance, on no very well-disposed or harmless errands. 

Oliver was just considering whether he hadn't better run 
away, when they reached the bottom of the hilL His conductor, 
catching him by the arm, pushed open the door of a house 
near Pield Lane; and, drawing him into the passage, closed 
it behind them. 

"Now then!" cried a voice from below, in reply to a whistle 
from the Dodger. 

"Plummy and slam!" was the reply. 

This seemed to be some watchword or signal that all was right ; 
for the light of a feeble candle gleamed on the wall at a remote 
end of the passage; and a man^s face peeped out, from where 
a balustrade of the old kitchen staircase had been broken away* 
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"There's two on you,'* said the man, thrusting the candle 
.rther out, and shading his eyes with his hands. "Who is the 
other one?" 

"A new pal," replied Jack Dawkins, pulling Oliver forward. 

"Where did he come from?" 

"Greenland. Is Pagin up stairs?" 

"Yes, he's a sortin' the wipes. Up with you!" The candle 
ras drawn back, and the face disappeared. 

Oliver, groping his way with one hand, and having the other 
innly grasped by his companion, ascended with much difficulty 
:he dark and broken stairs: which his conductor mounted with 
vn ease and expedition that showed he was well acquainted 
with them. He threw open the door of a back-room, and drew 
Oliver in after him. 

The walls and ceiling of the room were perfectly black with 
age and dirt. There was a deal table before the fire : upon which 
were a candle stuck in a ginger-beer bottle, two or three 
pewter pots, a loaf and butter, and a plate. In a frying-pan, 
which was on the fire, and which was secured to the mantel- 
Bhelf by a string, some sausages were cooking; and standing 
over them, with a toasting-fork in his hand, was a very old 
shrivelled Jew, whose villanous-looking and repulsive face was 
obscured by a quantity of matted red hair. He was dressed in 
a greasy flannel gown, with^ his throat bare; and seemed to be 
dividing his attention between his frying-pan and a clothes-horse, 
over which a great number of silk handkerchiefs were hanging. 
Several rough beds made of old sacks, were huddled side by 
side on the floor. Seated round the table were four or five 
boyg, none older than the Dodger, smoking long clay pipes, 
ind drinking spirits with the air of middle-aged men. These 
ill crowded about their associate as he whispered a few 
iTords to the Jew; and then turned round and grinned at 
)liver. So did the Jew himself, toasting-fork in hand. 

"This is him, Fagin*' said Jack Dawkins; "my friend Oliver 
Pwist." 

The Jew grinned, and making a low obeisance to Oliver, 
ook him by the hand, and hoped he should have the honour 
f his intimate acquaintance. Upon this, the young gentlemen 
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with the pipes came round him, and shook both his hands 
very hard — especially the one in which he held the little bundle. 
One young gentleman was very anxious to hang up his cap 
for him ; and another was so obliging as to put his hands in 
his pockets, in order that, as he was very tired, he might not 
have the trouble of emptying them, himself, when he went to 
bed. These civilities would probably have been extended much 
farther, but for a liberal exercise of the Jew's toasting-fork 
on the heads and shoulders of the affectionate youths who 
oifered them. 

"We are very glad to see you, Oliver, very," said the Jew. 
"Dodger, take off the sausages; and draw a tub near the fire 
for Oliver. Ah, you're a-staring at the pocket-handkerchiefs! 
eh, my dear! There are a good many of 'em, ain't there? 
We've just looked 'em out, ready for the wash ; that's all, 
Oliver; that's all. Ha! ha! ha! 

The latter part of this speech, was hailed by a boisterous 
shout from all the hopeful pupils of the merry old gentleman. 
In the midst of which, they went to supper. 

Oliver ate his share, and the Jew then mixed him a glass of 
hot gin and water: telling him he must drink it off directly, 
because another gentleman wanted the tumbler. Oliver did as 
he was desired. Immediately afterwards he felt himself gently 
lifted on to one of the sacks ; and then he sunk into a deep sleep* 

It was late next morning when Oliver awoke, from a sound, 
long sleep. There was no other person in the room but the 
old Jew, who was boiling some coffee in a saucepan for break- 
fast, and whistling softly to himself as he stirred it round and 
round, with an iron spoon. He would stop every now and then 
to listen when there was the least noise below: and when he 
had satisfied himself, he would go on, whistling and stirring 
again, as before. [After having observed him with half-closed' 
eyes for a while, Oliver asked the Jew, if he might get up]. 

„ Certainly, my dear, certainly" replied the old gentleman. 
"Stay. There's a pitcher of water in the comer by the door. 
Bring it here; and I'll give you a basin to wash in, my dear!" 

Oliver got up; walked across the room; and stooped for an 
instant to raise the pitcher. 
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He had scarcely washed himself, and made every thing tidy, 
by emptying the basin out of the window, agreeable to the 
Jew's direction, when the Dodger returned: accompanied by a 
very sprightly young friend, whom Oliver had seen smoking 
on the previous night, and who was now formally introduced 
to him as Charley Bates. The four sat down, to breakfast 
on the coffee, and some hot rolls and ham which the Dodger 
had brought home in the crown of his hat. 

"Well," said the Jew, glancing slyly at Oliver, and address- 
ing himself to the Dodger, "I hope you've been at work this 
morning, my dears?" 

"Hard," replied the Dodger. 

"As nails," added Charley Bates. 

"Good boys, good boys !" said the Jew. "What have you got 
Dodger?" 

"A. couple of pocket-books," replied that young gentleman, 

"Lined?" inquired, the Jew, with eagerness. 

"Pretty well," replied the Dodger, producing two pocket- 
books; one green and the other red. 

"Not so heavy as they might be," said the Jew, after looking 
at the insides carefully; "but very neat and nicely made. 
Ingenious workman, ain't he, Oliver?" 

"Very, indeed, sir" said Oliver. At which Mr, Charles Bates 
laughed uproariously; very much to the amazement of Oliver, 
vho saw nothing to laugh at, in anything that had passed. 

"And what have you got, my dear?" said Pagin to Charley 
Bates. 

"Wipes," replied Master Bates; at the same time producing 
four .pocket-handkerchiefs. 

"Well," said the Jew, inspecting them closely; "they're very 
good ones, very. You haven't marked them well, though, 
Charley; so the marks shall be picked out with a needle, and 
we'll teach Oliver how to do it. Shall us, Oliver, eh ? Ha ! ha 1 ha !" 

"If you please, sir" said Oliver. 

"You'd like to be able to make pocket-handkerchiefs as easy 
as Charley Bates, wouldn't you, my dear?" said the Jew. 

" Very much, indeed, if you'll teach me, sir," replied Oliver. 

Master Bates saw something so exquisitely ludicrous in this 
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reply, that he burst into another laugh ; which laugh, meeting 
the coffee he was drinking, and carrying it down some wrong , 
channel, very nearly terminated in his premature suffocation. 

"He is so jolly green!" said Charley when he recovered, 
as an apology to the- company for his impolite behayiour. 

The Dodger said nothing, but he smoothed Oliver's hair over 
his eyes, and said he'd know better, by-and-bye; upon which 
the old gentleman, observing Oliver's colour mounting, changed 
the subject by asking whether there had been much of ft 
crowd at the execution that momiDg! This made him wonder 
more and more; for it was plain from the replies of the two 
boys that they had both been there; and Oliver naturaDy 
wondered how they could possibly have found time to be so very 
industrious. 

When the breakfast was cleared away, the merry old gent- 
leman and the two boys played at a very curious and imcom* 
mon game, which was performed in this way. The merry old 
gentleman, placing a snuff-box in one pocket of his trousers, a 
note-case in the other, and a watch in his waistcoat pocket, 
with a guard-chain round his neck, and sticking a mock diamond 
pin in his shirt: buttoned his coat tight round him, and putting 
his spectacle-case and handkerchief in his pockets, trotted up 
and down the room with a stick, in imitation of the manner 
in which old gentlemen walk about the streets any hour in the 
day. Sometimes he stopped at the fire-place, and sometimes at 
the door, making believe that ho was staring with all his might 
into the shop-windows. At such times, he would look constantly 
round him, for fear of thieves, and would keep slapping all his 
pockets in turn, to see that he hadn't lost anything, in such 
a very funny and natural manner, that Oliver laughed till the 
tears ran down his face. All this time, the two boys followed 
him closely about: getting out of his sight, so nimbly, every 
time he turned round, that it was impossible to follow their 
motions. At last, the Dodger trod upon his toes, or ran upon 
his boot accidentally, while Charley Bates stumbled up against 
him behind; and in that one moment they took from him, 
with the most extraordinary rapidity, snuff-box, note-case, 
watch-guard, chain, shirt-pin, pocket-handkerchief, even the 
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spectacle-case. If the old gentleman felt a hand in anj one of 
bis pockets, he cried out, where it was; and then the game 
began all over again. 

When this game had been played a great many times, a 
couple of young ladies called to see the young gentlemen; one 
of whom was named Bet, and the other Nancy. They wore a 
good deal of hair, not very neatly turned up behind, and were 
rather untidy about the shoes and stockings. They were not 
exactly pretty, perhaps, but they had a great deal of colour in 
their faces, and looked quite stout and hearty. Being remark- 
ably free and agreeable in their manners, Oliver thought them 
very nice girls indeed. As there is no doubt they were. 

These visitors stopped a long time. Spirits were produced, 
in consequence of one of the young ladies complaioing of a 
coldness in her inside; and the conversation took a very con- 
vivial and improving turn. At length, Charley Bates expressed 
I his opinion that it was time to pad the hoof. This, it occurred 
•I to Oliver, must be Prench for going out; for, directly after- 
wards, the Dodger, and Charley, and the two young ladies, 
Went away together, having been kindly furnished by the 
amiable old Jew with money to spend. 

"There, my dear," said Pagin. "That's a pleasant life, isn't 
it? They have gone out for the day." 
"Have they done work, sir?" inquired Oliver. 
"Tes," said the Jew; "that is, unless they should unexpect- 
edly come across any, when they are out; and they won't 
neglect it, if they do, my dear, depend upon it. Make 'em 
your models, my dear. Make 'em your models," tapping the 
fire-shovel on the hearth to add force to his words; "do every- 
thing they bid you, and take their advice in all matters — 
especially the Dodger's, my dear. He'll be a great man himself, 
and will make you one too, if you take pattern by him. — Is 
my handkerchief hanging out of my pocket, my dear?" said 
the Jew stopping short. 
"Yes, sir," said Oliver. 

"See if you can take it out, without my feeling it: as you 
flaw them do, when we were at play this morning." 
Oliver held up the bottom of the pocket with one \^wi^, ^^.-^ 
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lie had seen the Dodger hold it, and drew the handkercliief 
lightly out of it with the other. 

"Is it gone?" cried the Jew. 

"Here it is, sir,** said Oliver, showing it in his hand. 

"You're a clever boy, my dear," said the playful old gen- 
tleman, patting Oliver on the head approvingly. "I never saw a 
sharper lad. Here's a shilling for you. If you go on in this way, 
you'll be the greatest man of the time. And now come here, 
and 111 show you how to take the marks out of the handkerchiefs." 

Oliver wondered what picking the old gentleman's pocket in 
play, had to do with his chances of being a great man. But, 
thinking that the Jew, being so much his senior, must know 
best, he followed him quietly to the table, and was soon 
involved in his new study. 



Dotheboys Hall. 
(From Nicholas N'icklbbt). 

It was Mr. Squeers's custom to call the boys together, and 
make a sort of report after every half-yearly visit to the 
metropolis regarding the relations and friends he had seen, the 
news he had heard, the letters he had brought down, the hills 
which had been paid, the accounts which had been left unpaid, 
and so forth. This solemn proceeding always took place in the 
afternoon of the day succeeding his return; perhaps because 
the boys acquired strength of mind from the suspense of the 
morning, or possibly because Mr. Squeers himself acquired greater 
sternness and inflexibility from certain warm potations in which 
he was wont to indulge after his early dinner. Be this as it 
may, the boys were recalled from house- window, garden, stable, 
and cow-yard, and the school were assembled in full conclave, 
when Mr. Squeers, with a small bundle of papers in his hand, 
and Mrs. S. following with a pair of canes, entered the room 
and proclaimed silence. 

"Let any boy speak a word without leave," said Mr. Squeers 
mildly, "and I'll take the skin off his back." 
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This special proclamation had the desired effect, and a death- 
like silence immediately prevailed, in the midst of which Mr. 
Squeers went on to say: 

"Boys, I've been to London, and have returned to my family 
md you as strong and well as ever." 

According to half-yearly custom,, the boys gave three feeble 
sheers at this refreshing intelligence. Such cheers! Sighs of 
extra strength with the chill on. 

"I have seen the parents of some boys," continued Squeers, 
turning over his papers, "and they're so glad to hear how 
their sons are getting on, that there's no prospect at all of 
their going away, which, of course, is a very pleasant thing to 
reflect upon for all parties." 

Two or three hands went to two or three eyes when Squeers 
said this, but the greater part of the young gentlemen having 
no particular parents to speak of, were wholly uninterested in 
the thing one way or other. 

"I have had disappointments to contend against," said Squeers, 
looking very grim; "Bolder' s father was two pound ten short. 
Where is Bolder?" 

"Here he is, please, sir," rejoined twenty officious voices. 
Boys are very like men to be sure. 

^Como here. Bolder," said Squeers. 

An unhealthy-looking boy, with warts all over his hands, 
stepped from his place to the master's desk, and raised his 
eyes imploringly to Squeers's face; his own quite white from 
the rapid beating of his heart. 

"Bolder," said Squeers, speaking very slowly, for he was 
considering, as the saying goes, where to have him. "Bolder, 
if your father thinks that because — why, what's this, sir?" 

As Squeers spoke, he caught up the boy's hand by the cuff 
of his jacket, and purveyed it with an edifying aspect of horror 
and disgust. 

"What do you call this, sir?" demanded the schoolmaster, 
administering a cut with the cane to expedite the reply. 

"I can't help it, indeed, sir," rejoined the boy, crying. "They 
will come ; it's the dirty work, I think, sir — - at least I don't 
know what it is, sir, but it's not my fault." 
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"Bolder," said Squeers, tucking up his wristbands and moist- 
ening the palm of his right hand to get a good grip of the 
cane, "you're an incorrigible young scoundrel, and as the last 
thrashing did you no good, we must see what another will do 
towards beating it out of you." 

With this, and wholly disregarding a piteous cry for mercy, 
Mr. Squeers fell upon the boy and caned him soundly: not 
leaving off, indeed, until his arm was tired out. 

"There,'' said Squeers, when he had quite done; "rub away 
as hard as you like, you won't rub that off in a hurry. Oh! 
you won't hold that noise, won't you? Put him out, Smike.'' 

The drudge knew better, from long experience, than to 
hesitate about obeying, so he bundled the victim out by a side 
door; and Mr. Squeers perched himself again on his own stool, 
supported by Mrs. Squeers, who occupied another at his side. 

"Now, let us see," said Squeers. "A letter for Cobbey. Stand 
up, Cobbey." 

Another boy stood up, and eyed the letter very hard, while 
Squeers made a mental abstract of the same. 

"Oh!" said Squeers: "Cobbey's grandmother is dead, and his 
Uncle John has took to drinking, which is all the news his 
sister sends, except eighteenpence, which will just pay for that 
broken square of glass. Mrs. Squeers, my dear, will you take 
the money?" 

The worthy lady pocketed the eighteenpence with a most 
business-like air, and Squeers passed on to the next boy as 
coolly as possible. 

"Graymarsh," said Squeers, "he's the next. Stand up. Gray- 
marsh." 

Another boy stood up, and the schoolmaster looked over the 
letter as before. 

"Graymarsh's maternal aunt," said Squeers, when he had 
possessed himself of the contents, "is very glad to hear Ws 
so well and happy, and sends her respectful compliments to 
Mrs. Squeers, and thinks she must be an angel. She likewise 
thinks Mr. Squeers is too good for this world: but hopes he 

may long be spared to carry on the business HopeS: 

above all, that Graymarsh will study in everything to pleas< 
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Mr. and Mrs. Squeers, and look upon them as his only friends; 
and that he will love Master Squeers, and not object to sleeping 
fiye in a bed, which no one should. Ah!" said Squeers, folding 
it up, "a delightful letter. Very affecting indeed " 

Squeers proceeded with the business by calling out "Mobbs," 
whereupon another boy rose, and Q-raymarsh resumed his seat. 

"Mobbs's mother-in-law," said Squeers, "took to her bed on 
hearing that he would not eat fat, and has been very ill ever 
since. She wishes to know by an early post where he expects 
to go to, if he quarrels with his vittles ; and with what feelings 
he could turn up his nose at the cow's liver broth, after his 
good master had asked a blessing on it. This was told her in 
the London newspapers — not by Mr. Squeers, for he is too 
kind and too good to set anybody against anybody — and it 
has vexed her so much, Mobbs can't think. She is sorry to 
find he is discontented, which is sinful and horrid, and hopes 
Mr. Squeers will flog him into a happier state of mind; with 
which view she has also stopped his halfpenny a week pocket- 
money. . . . 

"A sulky state of feeling," said Squeers after a terrible pause, 
during which he had moistened the palm of his right hand 
•gain, "won't do; cheerfulness and contentment must be kept 
up. Mobbs, come to me." 

Mobbs moved slowly towards the desk, rubbing his eyes in 
^anticipation of good cause for doing so; and he soon afterwards 
retired by the side door, with as good cause as a boy need have. 

Mr. Squeers then proceeded to open a miscellaneous collection 
of letters, some enclosing money, which Mrs. Squeers "took 
care of;" and others referring to small articles of apparel, as 
caps and so forth, all of which the same lady stated to be too 
large or too small, and calculated for nobody but young 
Squeers, who would appear indeed to have had most accom- 
niodating limbs, since everything that came into the school 
fitted him to a nicety. His head, in particular, must have been 
singularly elastic, for hats and caps of all dimensions were 
*Hke to him. 

This business despatched, a few slovenly lessons were per- 
formed, and Squeers retired to his fire-side, leaving Nicholas to 
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take care of the boys in the Bchool-room. which was very cold, 
and where a meal of bread and cheese was served out shortly 
after dark. 

There was a small stove at that corner of the room wliich 
was nearest to the master's desk, and by it Nicholas sat down, 
so depressed and self-degraded by the consciousness of his | 
position, that if death could have come upon him at that time 
he would have been almost happy to meet it. The cruelty of j 
which he had been an unwilling witness, the coarse and ruf- j 
iianly behaviour of Squeers, even in his best moods, the filthy 
place, the sights and sounds about him, all contributed to this 
state of feeling; but when he recollected that being there as 
an assistant, he actually seemed — no matter what unhappy 
train of circumstances had led him to that pass — to be the 
aider and abettor of a system which filled him with honest 
disgust and indignation,, he loathed himself, and felt for the 
moment as though the mere consciousness of his present situa- 
tion must, through all time to come, prevent lus raising his 
head in society again 

As he was absorbed in these meditations he all at once en- 
countered the upturned face of Smike, who was on his knees 
before the stove, picking a few stray cinders from the hearth 
and planting them on the fire. He had paused to steal a look 
at Nicholas, and when he saw that he was observed, shrunk 
back as if expecting a blow. 

"Tou need not fear me," said Nicholas, kindly. "Are you 
cold?" 

"N-n-o." 

"Tou are shivering." 

"I am not cold," replied Smike, quickly. "I am used to it- 

There was such an obvious fear of giving offence in his manned' 
and he was such a timid, broken-spirited creature, that Nichols 
could not help exclaiming, "Poor fellow!" 

If he had struck the drudge, he would have slunk awf»'l 
without a word, ^ut now he burst into tears. 

"Oh dear, oh dear!" he cried, covering his face with his cracks 
and horny hands. "My heart will break. It will, it wilL" 

"Hush!" said Nicholas, laying his hand upon his shoulder 
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h a man; you are nearly one by years, God help you." 
"By years!'* cried Smike. "Oh, dear, dear, how many of 
em! How many of them since I was a little child, younger 
m any that are here now! "Where are they all?" 
"WhoD[i do you speak of?" inquired Nicholas, wishing to 
ise the poor half-witted creature to reason. "Tell me.'* 
"My friends," he replied, "myself — my — oh! what sufferings 
ne have been!" 

"There is always hope," said Nicholas : he knew not what^ say. 
"No," rejoined the other, "no; none for me. Do jou remem- 
r the boy that died here?" 

"I was not here, you know,*' said Nicholas, gently; "but 
lat of him?*' 

"Why," replied the youth, drawing closer to his questioner's 
le, "I was with him at night, and when it was all silent he 
ed no more for friends he wished to come and sit with him, 
t began to see faces round his bed that came from home; 
said they smiled and talked to him, and died at last lifting 
} head to kiss them. Do you hear?" 
"Yes, yes,'* rejoined Nicholas. 

"What faces will smile on me when I die?" said his com- 
nion shivering. "Who will talk to me in those long nights? 
ley cannot come from home ; they would frighten me if they 
1, for I don't know what it is, and shouldn't know them. Pain 
d fear, pain and fear for me, alive or dead. No hope, no hope !" 
The bell rang to bed, and the boy, subsiding at the sound 
to his usual listless state, crept away as if anxious to avoid 
tice. It was with a heavy heart that Nicholas soon after- 
irds — no, not retired; there was no retirement there — 
llowed — to his dirty and crowded dormitory. 



CHAELOTTE BEONTE (1816—1853). 

At Moor-House. 

{From Jane Etee). 

I GEOPED out the door, and knocked at it hesitatingly, 
aiinah opened. 
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"What do you want?" she inquired, in a voice of surprise, 
as she surveyed me by the light of the candle she held. 

"May I speak to your mistresses?" I said. 

"Tou had better tell me what you have to say to them. 
"Where do you come from?" 

"I am a stranger." 

"What is your business here at this hour?" 

"I want a night's shelter in an out- house or anywhere, and 
a moriel of bread to eat." 

Distrust,, the very feeling I dreaded, appeared in Hannah's 
face. "I'll give you a piece of bread," she said, after a pause; 
"but we can't take in a vagrant to lodge. It isn't likely." 

"Do let me speak to your mistresses." 

"No, not I. What can they do for you ? Ton should not be i 
roving about now: it looks very ill." 

"But where shall I go if you drive me away ? What shall I do?'* 

"Oh, I'll warrant you know where to go, and what to do. 
Mind you don't do wrong, that's all. Here is a penny ; now go — ^" 

"A penny cannot feed me, and I have no strength to g^ 
farther. Don't shut the door! — oh, don't for Q-od's sake!" 

"I must; the rain is driving in — ." 

"Tell the young ladies. — Let me see them — ." 

"Indeed, I will not. You are not what you ought to be, o^ 
you would't make such a noise. Move off!" 

"But I must die if I am turned away." 

"Not you. I'm feard you have some ill plans agate, tha'*? 
bring you about folk's houses at this time o' night. If you'v^" 
any followers — housebreakers or such like — anywhere near^ 
you may tell them we are not by ourselves in the house; w^ 
have a gentleman, and dogs, and guns." Here the honest but? 
inflexible servant clapped the door to and bolted it within. 

This was a climax. A pang of exquisite suffering — a throe 
of true despair rent — rent and heaved my heart. Worn out, 
indeed, I was: not another step could I stir. I sank on the 
wet door-step, I groaned — I wrung my hands — I wept in 
utter anguish. Oh, this spectre of death. Oh, this last hour, 
approached in such horror! Alas, this isolation — this banish- 
ment from my kind! Not only the anchor of hope, but the 
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footing of fortitude was gone — at least for a moment: but the 
last I soon endeavoured to regain. 

"I can but die," I said, "and I believe in God. Let me try 
to wait His will in silence." 

These words I not only thought but uttered: and thrusting 
back all my misery into my heart, I made an effort to compel 
it to remain there — dumb and still. 

"All men must die," said a voice quite close at hand; "but 
all are not condemned to meet a lingering and premature doom, 
such as yours would be if you perished here of want." 

"Who or what speaks?" I asked, terrified at the unexpected 
sound, and incapable now of deriving from any occurrence a 
hope of aid. A form was near — what form, the pitch-dark night 
and my enfeebled vision prevented me from distinguishing. 
With a loud, long knock, the new comer appealed to the door. 
"Is it you, Mr. St. John?" cried Hannah. 
"Yes — yes; open quickly." 

"Well, how wet and cold you must be, such a wild night 
^8 it is ! Come in — your sisters are quite uneasy about you, 
^nd I believe there are bad folks about. There has been a 
^eggftr- woman — I declare she is not gone yet! — laid down 
"there. Q-et up! for shame! Move off, I say!" 

"Hush, Hannah! I have a word to say to the woman. Ton 
have done your duty in excluding, now let me do mine in 
admitting her. I was near, and listened to both you and her. 
1 think this is a peculiar case — I must at least examine into 
^t. Young woman, rise, and pass before me in the house." 

With difiiculty I obeyed him. Presently I stood within that 
^lean, bright kitchen — on the very hearth — trembling, sickening; 
conscious of an aspect in the last degree ghastly, wild, and 
feather-beaten. The two ladies, their brother, Mr. St. John, 
the old servant, were all gazing at me. 
I "St. John, who is it?" I heard one ask. 

"I cannot tell: I found her at the door," was the reply. 
"She does look white," said Hannah. 

"As white as clay or death," was responded. "She will fall : 
et her sit." 
And indeed my head swam: I dropped; but a chair received 
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me. I still possessed my senses ; though just now I could not speak. 

"Perhaps a little water would restore her. Hannah, fetch 
some.- But she is worn to nothing. How very thin, and how 
very bloodless!" 

"A mere spectre!" 

"Is she ill, or only famished?" 

"Famished, I think. Hanna, is that milk? Give it me, and 
a piece of bread." 

Diana (I knew her by the long curls which I saw drooping 
between me and the fire as she bent over me) broke some 
bread, dipped it in the milk, and put it to my lips. Her face 
was near mine: I saw there was pity in it, and I felt sympathy 
in her hurried breathing. In her simple words, too, the same 
balm-like emotion spoke: "Try to eat." 

"Tes — try," repeated Mary gently; and Mary's hand removed 
my sodden bonnet and lifted my head. I tasted what they 
offered me: feebly at first, eagerly soon. 

"Not too much at first — restrain her," said the brother, "she 
has had enough. And he withdrew the cup of milk and the 
plate of bread. 

"A little more, St. John — look at the avidity in her eyes.'' 

"No more at present, sister. Try if she can speak now — 
ask her her name." 

I felt I could speak, and I answered — "My name is Jane 
Elliott." Anxious as ever to avoid discovery, I had before 
resolved to assume an alias- 

*And where do you live? Where are your friends?*' 

I was silent. 

"Can we send for any one you know?" 

I shook my head. 

"What account can you give of yourself?" 

Somehow, now that I had once crossed the threshold of this 
house, and once was brought face to face with its owners, I 
felt no longer outcast, vagrant, and disowned by the world. I 
dared to put off the mendicant — to resume my natural manner 
and character. I began once more to know myself; and when 
Mr. St, John demanded an account — which at present I was 
far too weak to render — I said, after a brief pause — 
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"Sir, I can give you no details to-night." 

"But what, then," said he, "do you expect me to do for you?'' 

"Nothing," I replied. My strength suflSced for but short 
answers. Diana took the word: 

"Do you mean," she asked, "that we have now given you 
vhat aid you require; and that we may dismiss you to the 
moor and the rainy night?" 

I looked at her. She had, I thought, a remarkable counte- 
nance; instinct both with power and goodness. I took sudden 
courage. Answering her compassionate gaze with a smile, I 
said: "I will trust you. If I were a masterless and stray dog, 
I know that you would not turn me from your hearth to-night: 
as it is, I really have no fear. Do with me and for me as you 
like; but excuse me from much discourse — my breath is short — 
I feel a spasm when I speak." All three surveyed me, and all 
three were silent. 

"Hannah," said Mr. St. John, at kst, "let her sit there at 
present, and ask her no questions; in ten minutes more, give 
ker the remainder of that milk and bread. Mary and Diana, 
let us go into the parlour and talk the matter over." 

They withdrew. Very soon one of the ladies returned. — 
I could not tell which. A kind of pleasant stupor was stealing 
over me as I sat by the genial fire. In an under tone, she 
gave some directions to Hannah. Erelong, with the servant's 
wd, I contrived to mount a staircase: my dripping clothes 
Were removed; soon a warm, dry bed received me. I thanked 
fiod — experienced amidst \mutterable exhaustion a glow of 
grateful joy — and slept. 

The recollection of about three days and nights succeeding 
this is very dim in my mind. I can recall some sensations felt 
in that interval; but few thoughts framed, and no actions per- 
formed. I knew I was in a small room, and in a narrow bed. 
To that bed I seemed to have grown: I lay on it motionless 
as a stone; and to have torn me from it would have been 
ahnost to kill me. I took no note of the lapse of time — of 
the change from morning to noon, from noon to evening. I 
observed when any one entered or left the apartment; I could 
even tell who they were; I could understand what was said 
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when the speaker stood near me; but I could not answer: to 
open my lips or move my limbs was equally impossible. Hannah, 
the servant, was my most frequent visitor. Her coming disturbed 
me. I had a feeling that she wished me away; that she did 
not understand me or my circumstances; that she was prejudiced 
against me. Diana and Mary appeared in the chamber once or 
twice a day. They would whisper sentences of this sort at my 
bed-side: 

"It is very well we took her in.'* 

"Tes; she would certainly have been found dead at the door 
in the morning, had she been left out all night. I wonder 
what she has gone through?" 

"Strange hardships, I imagine — poor, emaciated, pallid 
wanderer!" 

"She is not an uneducated person, I should think, by her 
manner of speaking : her accent was quite pure ; and the clothes 
she took off, though splashed and wet, were little worn, and fine." 

"She has a peculiar face; fleshless and haggard as it is: I 
rather like it; and when in good health and animated, I can 
fancy her physiognomy would be agreeable." 

Never once in their dialogues did I hear a syllable of regret 
at the hospitality they had extended to me ; or of suspicion 
of, or aversion to, myself I was comforted. 

Mr. St. John came but once : he looked at me, and said my 
state of lethargy was the result of reaction from excessive and 
protracted fatigue. He pronounced it needless to send for a 
doctor: nature, he was sure, would manage best, left to herself. 
He said every nerve had been overstrained in some way, and 
the whole system must sleep torpid awhile. There was no 
disease. He imagined my recovery would be rapid enough 
when once commenced. These opinions he delivered in few 
words, in a quiet, low voice; and added, after a pause, in a 
tone of a man little accustomed to expansive comment, "rather 
an unusual physiognomy, certainly, not indicative of vulgarity 
or degradation." 

"Far otherwise," responded Diana. *To speak the truth, St. John, 
my heart rather warms to the poor little soul. I wish we may 
be able to benefit her permanently." 
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is some young lady who has had a misunderstanding with her 
friends, and has probably injudiciously left them. We may, 
perhaps, succeed in restoring her to them, if she is not obstinate : 
but I trace lines of force in her face, which make me sceptical 
of her tractability." He stood considering me some minutes; 
then added, "She looks sensible, but not at all handsome." 

"She is so ill, St. John." 

"Ill or well, she would always be plain. The grace and har- 
mony of beauty are quite wanting in those features." 

On the third day, I was better; on the fourth, I could speak, 
move, rise in bed, and turn. Hannah had brought me some 
gruel and dry toast, about, as I supposed, the dinner hour. 
I had eaten with relish. "When she left me, I felt comparatively 
strong and revived; erelong satiety of repose, and desire for 
action stirred me. I wished to rise; but what could I put on*? 
Only my damp and bemired apparel; in which I had slept on 
the ground and fallen jn the marsh. I felt ashamed to appear 
before my benefactors so clad. I was spared the humiliation. 

On a chair by the bedside were all my own things, clean 
and dry. My black silk frock hung against the wall. The traces 
of the bog were removed from it ; the creases left by the wet 
smoothed out; it was decent. My very shoes and stockings 
Were purified and rendered presentable. There were the means 
of washing in the room, and a comb and brush to smooth my 
tair. After a weary process, and resting every five minutes, I 
succeeded in dressing myself. My clothes hung loose on me; 
for I was much wasted: but I covered deficiencies with a 
shawl, and once more, clean and respectable-looking — no speck 
of the dirt, no trace of the disorder, I so hated, and which 
seemed so to degrade me, left — I crept down a stone stair- 
case, with the aid of the bannisters, to a narrow, low passage 
and found my way presently to the kitchen. 

I had now swallowed my tea. I was mightily refreshed by 
the beverage; so much so as a giant with wine: it gave new 
tone to my unstrung nerves, and enabled me to address this 
penetrating young judge steadily. 
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"Mr. Elvers," I said, turning to him, and looking at him as 
he looked at me, openly and without diffidence, "you and your 
sisters have done me a great service — the greatest man can 
do his fellow-being : you have rescued me, by your noble hos- 
pitality, from death. This benefit conferred gives you an unlimited 
claim on my gratitude; and a claim, to a certain extent, on 
my confidence. I will tell you as much of the history of the 
wanderer you have harboured, as I can tell without compro- 
mising my own peace of mind — my own security, moral and 
physical, and that of others. 

"I am an orphan ; the daughter of a clergyman. My parents 
died before I could know them. I was brought up a depen- 
dent ; educated in a charitable institution. I will even tell you 
the name of the establishment, where I passed six years as b 
pupil, and two as a teacher — Lowood Orphan Asylum, •— 
shire: you will have heard of it, Mr. Rivers; — the Eev. Eobert 
Brocklehurst is the treasurer." 

"I have heard of Mr. Brocklehurst, and I have seen the 
school." 

"I left Lowood nearly a year since to become a private 
governess. I obtained a good situation, and was happy. This 
place I was obliged to leave four days before I came here. The 
reason of my departure I cannot and ought not to explain: i^ 
would be useless — dangerous ; and would sound incredible. N< 
blame attached to me: I am as free from culpability as anj 
one of you three. Miserable I am, and must be for a time 
for the catastrophe which drove me from a house I had founc 
a paradise was of a strange and direful nature. I observed bu 
two points in planning my departure — speed, secrecy: t( 
secure these, I had to leave behind me every thing I possessed 
except a small parcel ; which in my hurry and trouble of mind 
I forgot to take out of the coach that brought me to WhitecrosJ 
To this neighbourhood, then, I came, quite destitute. I slep 
two nights in the open air, and wandered two days withou 
crossing a threshold : but twice in that space of time did I tasi 
food; and it was when brought by hunger, exhaustion an 
despair, almost to the last gasp, that you, Mr. Rivers, forbad 
me to perish of want at your door, and took me under tl 
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since — for I have not been insensible during my seeming 
torpor — and I owe to their spontaneous, genuine, genial com- 
passion, as large a debt as to your evangelical charity.*' 

"Don't make her talk any more now, St. John," said Diana 
as I paused; "she is evidently not yet fit for excitement. Come 
to the sofa, and sit down now, Miss Elliott." 

I gave an involuntary half-start at hearing the alias: I had 
forgotten my new name. Mr. Eivers, whom nothing seemed to 
escape, noticed it at once. 

"You said your name was Jane Elliott?" he observed. 

"I did say so; and it is the name by which I think it ex- 
pedient to be called at present: but is is not my real name, 
and when I hear it, it sounds strange to me." 

"Tour real name you will not give?" 

"No: I fear discovery above all things; and whatever dis- 
closure would lead to it, I avoid." 

"Tou are quite right, I am sure," said Diana. "Now, do, 
brother, let her b.e at peace a while. 

But when St. John had mused a few moments, he recom- 
menced, as imperturbably, and with as much acumen as ever. 

"Tou would not like to be long dependent on our hospitality — 
you would wish, I see, to dispense as soon as may be with 
nay sisters' compassion; and, abov.e all, with my charity (I am 
quite sensible of the distinction drawn, nor do I resent it — 
it ia just) : you desire to be independent 5f us ?" 

"I do: I have already said so. Show me how to work, or 
W to seek work: that is all I now ask; then let me go, if 
it be but to the meanest cottage — but till theriy allow me to 
8tay here: I dread another essay of the horrors of homeless 
destitution." 

"Indeed you shall stay here," said Diana, putting her white 
hand on my head. "Tou shall," repeated Mary, in the tone of 
undemonstrative sincerity, which seemed natural to her. 

"My sisters, you see, have -a pleasure in keeping you," said 
Mr. St. John, "as they would have a pleasure in keeping and 
cherishing a half-frozen bird, some wintry wind might have 
driven through their casement. I feel more inclmatioTV \.o y^\» 
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you in the way of keeping yourself; and shall endeavou 
so: but observe, my sphere is narrow. I am but the inci 
of a poor country parish : my aid must be of the humble 
And if you are inclined to despise the day of small 
seek some more efficient succour than such as I can of 

"She has already said that she is willing to do ai 
honest she can do," answered Diana, for me; "and you 
St. John, she has no choice of helpers : she is forced to 
with such crusty people as you.*' 

"I will be a dressmaker: I will be a plain- work-woi 
will be a servant, a nurse-girl, if I can be no better,' 
swered. 

"Eight,** said Mr. St. John, quite coolly. "If such i 
spirit, I promise to aid you; in my own time and way 

He now resumed the book with which he had been o< 
before tea. I soon withdrew; for I had talked as mu( 
sat up as long, as my present strength would permit. 



CHAELES KINGSLEY (1818-1875). 
The Three Pishers. 

Thebe fishers went sailing out into the West; 

Out into the West as the sun went down; 
Each thought of the woman who loved him best. 

And the children stood watching them out of the t( 
For men must work, and women must weep. 
And there*s little to earn, and many to keep. 

Though the harbour-bar be moaning. 

Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 

And they trimm'd the lamps as the sun went dow 

They looked at the squall, and they looked at the she 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and br< 

But men must work; and women must weep, 

Though storms be sudden, and waters deep. 
And the harbour-bar be moaning. 
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Three corpses lie out in the shining sands, 

In the morning gleam, as the tide went down, 

And the women are weeping and wringing their hands, 
Por those who will never come home to the town. 

7or men must work, and women must weep. 

And the sooner it's over, the sooner to sleep. 
And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 



The Sands O' Dee. 

"Oh, Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home. 
And call the cattle home. 
Across the sands of Dee." 
The western wind was wild and dark with foam, 
And all alone went she. 

The western tide crept up along the sand. 

And o'er and o'er the sand. 

And round and round the sand. 
As far as eye could see. 
The rolling mist came down and hid the land: 

And never home came she. 

"Oh! is it weed, or fish, or floating hair — 

A tress of golden hair, 

A drowned maiden's hair, 
Above the nets at sea?" 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 

Among the stakes of Dee. 

They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel crawling foam, 
The cruel hungry foam, 
To her grave beside the sea, 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home, 
Across the sands of Dee. 



\^ 
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The World's Age. 

Who will say the world is dying? 

Who will say our prime is past ? 
Sparks from Heaven, within us lying, 

Plash, and will flash till the last. 
Pools! who fancy Christ mistaken; 

Man a tool to buy and sell; 
Earth a failure, Q-od-forsaken, 

Ante-room of Hell. 

Still the race of Hero-spirits 

Pass the lamp from hand to hand ; 
Age from age the words inherits — 

"Wife, and Child, and Patherland.'* 
Still the youthful hunter gathers 

Piery joy from wold and wood; 
He will dare as dared his fathers. 

Give him cause as good. 

While a slave bewails his fetters; 

While an orphan pleads in vain: 
While an infant lisps his letters, 

Heir of all the age's gain ; 
While a lip grows ripe for kissing; 

While a moan from man is wrung; 
Know, by every want and blessing, 

That the world is young. 



A Farewell, 



Mt fairest child, I have no song to give you; 

No lark could pipe to skies so dull and grey: 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 
Por every day. 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever^ 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long; 
And so make life, death, and that vast for-ever 
One grand, sweet song. 



Anything but Still Life. 
{From Two Ybabs Ago). 

So, ere Elsley had gone a quarter of a mile, he turned back, 
and resolved to go in, and take up his book once more. 

Stay! "What was that sound above the roar of the gale? — 
a cannon ? 

He listened, turning his head right and' left to escape the 
howling of the wind, in his ears. A minute, and another boom 
rose and rang aloft. It was near, too. He almost fancied that 
he felt the concussion of the air. 

Another, and another, and then, in the village below, he 
could see lights hurrying to and fro. A wreck at sea? He 
turned again up the lane. He had never seen a wreck. What 
an opportunity for a poet, and on such a night, too: it would 
he magnificent if the moon would be come out ! Just the scene, 
too, for his excited temper! He will work on upward, let it 
hlow and rain as it may. He is not disappointed. Ere he has 
gone a hundred yards, a mass of dripping oil- skin runs full 
^utt against him, knocking him against the bank ; and, by the 
clank of weapons, he recognises the coast-guard watchman. 

"Hillo! — who's thatP Beg your pardon, Sir," as the man 
recognises Elsley's voice. 

"What is it? — what are the guns?" 

"God knows. Sir! Overright the Chough and Crow; on 'em, 
I am afeard. There they go again ! — hard up, poor souls ! God 
^elp them!" and the man runs shouting down the lane. 

Another gun, and another; but long ere Elsley reaches the 
cliff, they are silent; and nothing is to be heard but the noise 
of the storm, which, loud as it was below among the wood, is 
almost intolerable now that he is on the open down. 

He struggles up the lane towards the cliff, and there pauses, 
gasping, under the shelter of a wall, trying to analyse that 
enormous mass of sound which fills his ears and brain, and 
flows through his heart like maddening wine. He can hear the 
sigh of the dead grass on the cliff-edge, weary, feeble, expost- 
ulating with its old tormentor the gale; then the fierce screams 
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of the blasts as they rush up across the layers of rock bel 
like hounds leaping up at their prey; and far beneath, 
horrible confused battle-roar of the great leaguer of waves, 
cannot see them, as he strains his eyes over the veall into 
blank depth, — nothing but a confused welter and spray, a 
the very atmosphere is writhing in the clutches of the gi 
but he can hear, — what can he not hear? It would h 
needed a less vivid brain than Elsley's to fancy another Badajc 
beneath. There it all is : — the rush of columns to the brei 
officers cheering them on, — pauses, breaks, wild retreats, 
braiding calls, whispering consultations, — fresh rush on n 
now here, now there, fierce shouts above, below, behind, 
shrieks of agony, choked groans and gasps of dying men. 
scaling-ladders hurled down with all their rattling freight, — < 
mine-explosions, ringing cannon-thunder, as the old fort 
blasts back its besiegers pell-mell into the deep. It is all th 
truly enough there, at least, to madden yet more Elsley's ^ 
angry brain, till he tries to add his shouts to the great ba 
cries of land and sea, and finds them as little audible a^ 
infant's wail. 

Suddenly, far below him, a bright glimmer; — and, : 
moment a blue-light reveals the whole scene, in ghastly hue^ 
blue leaping breakers, blue weltering sheets of foam, crov 
with blue figures, like ghosts, flitting to and fro upon the b 
of that blue seething Phlegethon ^), and rushing up to? 
him through the air, a thousand flying blue foam-sponges, w' 
dive over the brow of the hill and vanish, like delicate fai 
fleeing before the wrath of the gale: — but where is the wre 
The blue-light cannot pierce the grey veil of mingled mist 
spray which hangs to seaward, and her guns have been si 
for half an hour and more. 

Elsley hurries down and finds half the village collected 
the long sloping point of down below. Sailors wrapt in p 
cloth, oil- skinned coast-guardsmen, women with their go 
turned over their heads, staggering restlessly up and dc 



1) BadajoB was taken by Wellington in 1812. 

2) A river of hell, whose stream consisted of flames. 



and in and out, while every moment some fresh comer stumbles 
down the slope, thrusting himself into his clothes as he goes, 
and asks, "Where's the wreck?" and gets no answer, but a 
surly advice to "hold his noise," as if they had hope of hearing 
the wreck which they cannot see; and kind women, with their 
hearts full of mother's instincts, declare that they can hear 
little children crying, and are pooh-poohed down by kind men, 
who, man's fashion, don't like to believe anything too painful, 
or, if they believe it, to talk of it. 

"Where were the guns from, then, Jones ?" asks the lieutenant 
of the head-boatman. 

"Off the Chough and Crow, I thought, Sir. God grant not!" 

"You thought, Sir?" says the great man, willing to vent his 
vexation on some one. "Why .didn't you make sure?" 

"Why just look, lieutenant," says Jones, pointing into the 
"blank height of the dark;" "and I was on the pier too, and 
couldn't see; but the look-out man here says — " A shift of 
wind, a drift of cloud, and the moon flashes out a moment — 
"There she is. Sir!" 

Some three hundred yards out at sea lies a long curved black 
Hue, beautiful, severe, and still, amid those white wild leaping 
kills. A murmur from the crowd, which swells into a roar, as 
they surge aimlessly up and down. 

Another moment, and it is cut in two by a white line — 
covered — lost — all hold their breath. No ; the sea passes on, 
*nd still the black curve is there, enduring. 

"A terrible big ship!" 

"A Liverpool clipper, by the lines of her." 

"Q^od help the poor passengers, then! sobs a woman. "They're 
P^Bt our help: she's on her beam ends." 

"And her deck upright toward us." 

"Silence! out of the way, you loafing long-shores!" shouts 
the lieutenant, "Jones — the rockets!" 

What though the lieutenant be somewhat given to strong 
%uor8, and stronger language? He wears the Queen's uniform; 
^d what is more, he knows his work, and can do it; all 
Daake a silent ring while the fork is planted; the lieutenant, 
throwing away the end of his cigar, kneels and adjusts the 
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stick; Jones and the mates examine and shake out the coils 
of line. 

Another minute, and the magnificent ci^ature rushes forth 
with a triumphant roar, and soars aloft over the waves in a 
long stream of fire, defiant of the gale. 

Is it over her? No! A fierce gust, which all but hurls the 
spectators to the ground; the fiery stream sweeps away to the 
left, in a grand curve of sparks, and drops into the sea. "Try 
it again!" shouts the lieutenant, his blood now up. "We'll see 
which will beat, wind or powder." 

Again a rocket is fired, with more allowance for the vind, 
but the black curve has disappeared, and he must wait awhile. 

"There it is again! Ply swift and sure," cries Elsley, "thou 
fiery angel of mercy, bearing the saviour-line ! It may not be 
too late yet." 

Pull and true the rocket went across her; and "three cheers 
for the Lieutenant!*' rose above the storm. 

"Silence, lads! Not so bad, though," says he, rubbing his 
wet hands. "Hold on by the line, and watch for a bjte, Jones. 

Pive minutes pass. Jones has the line in his hand, waiting 
for any signal touch from the ship; but the line sways limp 
in the surge. 

Ten minutes. The lieutenant lights a fresh cigar, and paces 
up and down, smoking fiercely. 

A quarter of an hour ; and yet no response. The moon is 
shining clearly now. They can see her hatchways, the stumps 
of her masts, great tangles of rigging swaying and lashing down 
across her deck ; but that delicate black upper curve is becoming 
more ragged after every wave; and the tide is rising fast. 

"There's a pull!" shouts Jones "No, there ain't! . . . • • 

Q-od have mercy. Sir! She's going!" 

The black curve boils up^ as if a mine had been sprung ^^ 
board; leaps into arches, jagged peaks, black bars crossed ai^^ 
tangled ; and then all melts away into the white seething wast^ ' 
while the line floats home helplessly, as if disappointed, aS^^ 
the billows plunge more sullenly and sadly toward the shof ^' 
as if in remorse for their dark and reckless deed. 

All is over. What shall we do now? Qo home, and pr^5 
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it God may have mercy on all drowning souls? Or tliink 
lat a picturesque and tragical scene it was, and what a 
autiful poem it will make, when we have thrown it into an 
istic form, and bedizened it with conceits and analogies stolen 
►m all heaven and earth by our own self-willed fancy? 

Elsley Vavasour — through whose spectacles, rather than with 
^ own eyes, I have been looking at the wreck, and to whose 
3oimt, not to mine, the metaphors and similes of the last 
pages must be laid — took the latter course; not that he 
s not awed, calmed, and even humbled, as he felt how poor 
d petty his own troubles were, compared with that great 
igedy: but in his fatal habit of considering all matters in 
aven and earth as bricks and mortar for the poet to build 
th, he considered that he had "seen enough;" as if men were 
it into the world to see, and not to act; and going home 
> excited to sleep, sat up all night writing, "The Wreck," 
ich may be an exquisite poem; but I cannot say that it is 
much importance. 

h the delicate genius sate that night, scribbling verses by 
nrm fire, and the rough Lieutenant settled himself down in 

Mackintosh, to sit out those weary hours on the bare rock, 
iDg done all that he could do, and yet knowing that his 
y was, not to leave the place as long as there was the 
nee of saving — not a life, for that was past all hope — but 
best of clothes, or a stick of timber. There he settled himself, 
mbling, yet faithful; and filled up the time with sleepy 
edictions against some old admiral who had — or had not — 
en a spite to him in the West-Indies thirty years before, 
J he would have been a post captain by now, comfortably 
bed on board a crack frigate, instead of sitting all night 

on a rock, like an old cormorant, etc. etc. Who knows 

the woes of ancient coast-guard lieutenants? 
^ut as it befell, Elsley Vavasour wasjustly punished for going 
ne, by losing the most "poetical" incident of the whole night, 
^or with the coast-guardsmen many sailors stayed. There 
3 nothing to be earned by staying; but still, who knew b\it 
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they might be -wanted? And they hung on with the same 
feeling which tempts one to linger round a grave ere the earth 
is filled in, loth to give up the last sight, and with it the last 
hope. The ship herself, over and above her lost crew,- was in 
their eyes a person, to be loved and regretted. And gentleman 
Jan spoke, like a true sailor — 

"Ah, poor dear! And she such a beauty, Mr. Jones; as anj 
one might see by her lines, even that way off. Ah, poor dear!" 

"And so many brave souls on board; and, perhaps some of 
them not ready, Mr. Beer,'* says the serious elderly chief 
boatman. "Eh, Captain Willis!" 

"The Lord has had mercy on them, I don't doubt," answers 
the old man, in his quiet sweet voice. "One can't but hope 
that He would give them time for one prayer before all was 
over; and having been drowned myself, Mr. Jones, three times, 
and taken up for dead, — that is, once in Gibraltar bay, and 
once when I was a total wreck in the old Seahorse, that was 
in the hurricane in the Indies; after that, when I fell over the 
quayhead here, fishing for bass, — why I know well how quick 
the prayer will run through a man's heart when he's a-drowning, 
and the light of conscience, too, all one's life in one minute, like—' 

"It am't the men I care for," says gentleman Jan; "they're 
gone to heaven, like all brave sailors do as dies by wreck and 
battle: but the poor dear ship, d'ye see. Captain "Willis, sh^ 
ha'nt no heaven to go to, and that's why I feels for her so.' 

Both the old men shake their heads at Jan's doctrine, anC 
turn the subject off. 

"You'd better go home, Captain, fear of the rheumatics. It' 
a rough night for your years; and you've no call like me." 

"I would, but for my maid there; and I can't get her hom^ 
and I can't leave her." And Willis points to the schoolmistress 
who sits upon the flat slope of rock, a little apart from th 
rest, with her face resting on her hands, gazing intently oi* 
into the wild waste. 

"Make her go; it's her duty — we all have our duties. Wh 
does her mother let her out at this time of night? I keep d* 
maids tighter than that, I warrant." And disciplinarian IVt 
Jones makes a step toward her. 
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"Ah, Mr. Jones, don't now! She's not one of us. There's 
no saying what's going on there in her. May-be she's praying; 
may-be she sees more than we do, over the sea there." 

"What do you mean? There's no living body in those breakers, 
he sure!" 

"There's more living things about on such a night than have 
1)odies to them, or than any but such as she can see. If any 
one ever talked with angels, that maid does; and I've heard 
her, too ; I can say I have — certain of it. Those that like 
may call her an innocent: but I wish I were such an innocent, 
Mr. Jones. I'd be nearer heaven then, here on earth, than I 
fear sometimes I ever shall be, even after I'm dead and gone." 
"Well, she's a good girl, mazed or not; but look at her now! 
What's she after; 

The girl had raised her head, and was pointing, with one 
arm stretched stiffly out, toward the sea. 

Old Willis went down to her, and touched her gently on 
the shoulder. 

"Come home, my maid, then, you'll take cold, indeed;" but 
she did not move or lower her arm. 

The old man, accustomed to her fits of fixed melancholy, 
looked down under her bonnet, to see whether she was "past,'* 
48 he called it. By the moonlight he could see her great eyes 
steady and wide open. She motioned him away, half impatiently, 
*Ud then sprang to her feet with a scream. 
"A man! A man! Save him!" 

As she spoke, a huge wave rolled in, and shot up the sloping 
^O.d of the point in a broad sheet of foam. And out of it 
^I'uggled, on hands and knees, a human figure. He looked 
^ildly up, and round, and then his head dropped again on his 
^*^€ast; and he lay clinging with outspread arms as the wave 
"^i^ained back, in a thousand roaring cataracts, over the edge 
*^ the rock. 

"Save him!" shrieked she again, as twenty men rushed forward 

and stopped short. The man was fully thirty yards from 

'0.em: but close to them, between them and him, stretched a 

^ng ghastly crack, some ten feet wide, cutting the point across. 

^^1 knew it; its slippery edge, its polished upright sides, the 
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seething cauldrons within it; and knew, too, that the next wave 
would boil up from it in a hundred jets, and suck in the 
strongest to his doom, to fall, with brains dashed out, into a 
chasm from which there was no return. 

Ere they could nerve themselves for action, the wave had 
come. Up the slope it swept, one half of it burying the wretched 
mariner, and fell over into the chasm. The other half rushed 
up the chasm itself, and spouted forth again to the moonlight 
in columns of snow, in time to meet the wave from which it 
had just parted, as it fell from above; and then the two boiled 
up, and round, and over, and swirled along the smooth rock 
to their very feet. 

y The schoolmistress took one long look; and as the wave 
retired, rushed after it to the very brink of the chasm, and 
flung herself on her knees. 

"She's mazed!" 

"JSTo she's not!" almost screamed old Willis, in mingled pride 
and terror, as he rushed after her. "The wave has carried him 
across the crack, and she's got him!" and he sprang upon her, 
and caught her round the waist. 

"Now, if you be men!" shouted he, as the rest hurried down. 

"JSTow, if you be men ; before the next wave comes !" shouted 
big Jan. "Hands together, and make a line!" And he took a 
grip with one hand of the old man's waistband, and held out 
the other hand for who would to seize. 

Who took it? Prank Headly, the curate, who had been 
watching all sadly apart, longing to do something which no 
one could mistake. 

"Be you man enough?" asked big Jan, doubtfully. 

"Try," said Prank. 

"Eeally you ben't. Sir," said Jan, civilly enough. "Means 
no offence. Sir; your heart's stout enough, I see; but you 
don't know what it'll be." And he caught the hand of a huge 
fellow next him while Prank shrank sadly back into the darkness. 

Strong hand after hand was clasped, and strong knee after 
knee dropped almost to the rock, to meet the coming rush of 
water; and all who knew their business took a long breath, — 
they might have need of one. 
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It came, and surged over the man, and tlie girl, and up to 
Ld Willis's tliroat, and round the knees of Jan and his neigh- 
our; and then followed the returning out-draught, and every 
imb quivered with the strain: but when the cataract had 
iisappeared, the chain was still unbroken. 

"Saved!" and a cheer broke from all Jips, save those of the 
girl herself. She was as senseless as he whom she had saved. 
They hurried her and him up the rock ere another wave could 
come; but they had much ado to open her hands, so firmly 
clenched together were they round his waist. 

Gently they lifted each, and laid them on the rock; while 
old "Willis, having recovered his breath, set to work, crying 
like a child, to restore breath to "his maiden." 

"Eun for Dr. Heale, some good Christian!" But Prank, 
longing to escape from a company who did not love nim, and 
^ be of some use ere the night was out, was already half 
^ay to the village on that very errand. 

However, ere . the Doctor could be stirred out of his boozy 
slumbers, the schoolmistress was safe in bed at her mother's 
louse; and the man, weak, but alive, carried triumphantly up 
to Heale's door; which having been kicked open, the sailors 
lusisted on carrying him right upstairs, and depositing him on 
tte best spare bed. 

"If you won't come to your patients, Doctor, your patients 
shall come to you. "Why were you asleep in your liquors, 
iuatead of looking out for poor wretches, like a Christian? 
You see whether his bones be broke, and gi'un his medicines 
proper; and then go and see after the schoolmistress; she'm 
vorth a dozen of any men, and a thousand of you! We'll pay 
I for 'un like men; and if you don't, we'll break every bottle 
I iu your shop." 

I To which, what between bodily fear and real good nature, 
, old Heale assented; and so ended that eventful night. 
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aEOEGE ELIOT (MAET ANN EVANS-CEOSS) 
1820-1880. 

The Hard-won Triumph. 

(From The Mill on the Floss). 

Three weeks later, when Dorlcote Mill was at its prettiest 
momeDt in all the year — the great chestnuts in blossom, and 
the grass all deep and daisied — Tom TuUiver came home to 
it earlier than usual in the evening, and as he passed over 
the bridge, he looked with the old deep-rooted affection at the 
respectable red brick house, which always seemed cheerful and 
inviting outside, let the rooms be as bare and the hearts as 
sad as they might, iaside. There is a very pleasant light in 
Tom*s blue gray eyes as he glances at the house- windows: 
that fold in his brow never disappears, but it is not unbecoming; 
it seems to imply a strength of will that may possibly be 
without harshness, when the eyes and mouth have their gentlest 
expression. His firm step becomes quicker, and the corners of 
his mouth rebel against the compression which is meant to 
forbid a smile. 

The eyes in the parlour were not turned towards the bridge 
just then, and the group there was sitting in unexpected 
silence — Mr. Tulliver in his arm-chair, tired with a long ridCi 
and ruminating with a worn look, fixed chiefly on Maggi^i 
who was bending over her sewing while her mother wft< 
making tea. 

They all looked up with surprise when they heard the well 
known foot. 

"Why, what's up now, Tom?" said his father. "You're 
bit earlier than usual." 

"Oh, there was nothing more for me to do, so I came awaj 
Well, mother!" 

Tom went up to his mother and kissed her, a sign of unusut 
good-humour with him. 

Hardly a word or look had passed between him and Maggi 
in all the three weeks; but his usual incommunicativeness i 
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borne prevented this from being noticeable to their parents. 

"Father," said Tom, when they had finished tea, "do you 
know exactly how much money there is in the tin box?" 

"Only a hundred and ninety-three pound," said Mr. Tulliver. 
"YouVe brought less p' late — but young fellows like to have 
their own way with their money. Though I didn't do as I 
liked before I was of age.*' He spoke with rather timid dis- 
content. 

"Are you quite sure that's the sum, father?" said Tom: 
"I wish you would take the trouble to fetch the tin box down. 
I think you have perhaps made a mistake." 

"How should I make a mistake?" said his father, sharply. 
"Fve counted it often enough; but I can fetch it, if you won 't 
believe me." 

It was always an incident Mr. Tulliver liked, in his gloomy 
life, to fetch the tin box and count the money. "Don't go out 
of the room, mother," said Tom, as he saw her moving, when 
Us &ther was gone up- stairs. 

"And isn't Maggie to go?" said Mrs. Tulliver; "because 
somebody must take away the things." 

"Just as she likes," said Tom, indifferently. 

That was a cutting word to Maggie. Her heart had leaped 
with a sudden conviction that Tom was going to tell their 
father the debts could be paid — and Tom would have let her 
be absent when the news was told ! But she carried away the 
tray, and came back immediately. 

The feeling of injury on her own behalf could not predominate 
at that moment. 

Tom drew the corner of the table near his father when the 
tin box was set down and opened, and the red evening light 
falling on them made conspicuous the worn, sour gloom of the 
dark-eyed father and the suppressed joy in the face of the fair- 
complexioned son. The mother and Maggie sat at the other 
end of the table, the one in black patience, the other in palpi- 
tating expectation. 

Mr. Tulliver counted out the money, setting it in order on 
the table, and said then glancing sharply at Tom — 

"There now I you see I was right enough." 
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He paused, looking at the money with bitter despondency. 

"There's more nor three hundred wanting — it'll be a fine 
while before I can save that. Losing that forty-two pound 
wi' the corn was a sore job. This world's been too many for 
me. It's took four years to lay this by — it's much if I'm 
above ground for another four year — I must trusten to you 
to pay 'em," he went on, with a trembling voice, "if you keep 
i' the same mind now you're coming o' age — But you're like 
enough to bury me first." 

He looked up in Tom's face with a querulous desire for some 
assurance. 

"JSTo, father," said Tom, speaking with energetic decision, 
though there was tremor discernible in his voice, "you vill 
live to see the debts all paid. You shall pay them with your 
own hand." 

His tone implied something more than mere hopefulness or 
resolution. A slight electric shock seemed to pass through MT' 
Tulliver, and he kept his eyes fixed on Tom with a look of 
eager inquiry, while Maggie, unable to restrain herself, rushed 
to her father's side and knelt down by him. Tom was silent a 
little while before he went on. "A good while ago, my uncle 
Glegg lent me a little money to trade with, and that has 
answered. I have three hundred and twenty pounds in the 
bank." 

His mother's arms were round his neck as soon as the la^ 
words were uttered, and she said, half crying — 

"Oh, my boy, I knew you'd make iverything right agaiu, 
when you got a man." 

"But his father was silent: the flood of emotion hemmed in 
all power of speech. Both Tom and Maggie were struck vith 
fear lest the shock of joy might even be fatal. But the blessed 
relief of tears came. The broad chest heaved, the muscles of 
the face gave way, and the gray-haired man burst into loud 
sobs. The fit of weeping gradually subsided, and he sat quiet, 
recovering the regularity of his breathing. At last he looked 
up at his wife and said, in a gentle tone — 

"Bessy, you must come and kiss me now — the lad ha^ 
made you amends. You'll see a bit of comfort again, belike.' 
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When she had kissed him, and he had held her hand a 
minute, his thoughts went back to the money. 

"I wish you'd brought me the money to look at, Tom," he 
said fingering the sovereigns on the table; "I should ha' felt 
surer." 

*Tou shall see it to-morrow, father," said Tom, "My uncle 
Deane has appointed the creditors to meet to-morrow at the 
Golden Lion, and he has ordered a dinner for them at two 
o'clock. My uncle Glegg and he will both be there. It was 
advertised in the 'Messenger" on Saturday." 

"Then Wakem knows on't!" said Mr. Tulliver, his eye kindling 
with triumphant fire. "Ah!" he went on, with a long-drawn 
guttural enunciation, taking out his snuff'-box, the only luxury 
he had left himself, and tapping it with something of his old 
air of defiance — "I'll get from under his thumb now — though 
I miisi leave the old mill. I thought I could ha' held out to 
die here — but I can't. — 

We've got a glass o' nothing in the house, have we Bessy ?" 

"Yes," said Mrs. Tulliver, drawing out her much-reduced 
Wnch of keys, "there's some brandy sister Deane brought me 
when I was ill." 

"Get it me, then, get it me. I feel a bit weak." 

"Tom, my lad," he said in a stronger voice, when he had 
taken some brandy-and-water, "you shall make a speech to 'em. 
I'll tell 'em it's you as got the best part o' the money. They'll 
see I'm honest at last, and ha' got an honest son. Ah ! Wakem 'ud 
be fine and glad to have a son like mine — a fine straight 
fellow — i'stead o' that poor crooked creatur ! You U prosper 
i' the world, my lad you'll maybe see the day when Wakem 
'^nd bis son 'uU be a round or two below you. You'll like 
enough be ta'en into partnership, as your uncle Deane was 
Wore you — you're in the light way for't; and then there's 
Clothing to hinder you getting rich. — And if ever you're rich 
enough — mind this — try and get th' old mill again." 

Mr. Tulliver threw himself back in his chair: his mind, which 
liad BO long been the home of nothing but bitter discontent 
*nd foreboding, suddenly filled, by the magic of joy, with 
^ons of good fortune. But some subtle influence ^te^Q^xit^^ 
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him from foreseeiag the good fortune as happening to himself. 
"Shake hands wi* me, my lad," he said suddenly putting out 
his hand. "It's a great thing when a man can be proud as 
he's got a good son. I've had that luck." 



Showing that Tom had opened the Oyster. 
From The Mill on the !Floss). 

"And now we've settled this Newcastle business, Tom," said 
Mr. Deane, that same afternoon, as they were seated in the 
private room at the Bank together, "there's another matter I 
want to talk to you about. Since you're likely to have rather 
a smoky, unpleasant time of it at Newcastle for the next few 
weeks, you'll want a good prospect of some sort to keep up 
your spirits." 

Tom waited less nervously than he had done on a former 
occasion in this apartment, while his uncle took out his snuff 
box and gratified each nostril with deliberate impartiality. 

"You see, Tom," said Mr. Deane, at last, throwing himself 
backward, "the world goes on at a smarter pace now than it 
did when I was a young fellow. Why, sir, forty years ago, 
when I was much such a strapping youngster as you, a mau 
expected to pull between the shafts the best part of his life, 
before he got the whip in his hand. The looms went slowish, 
and fashions didn't alter quite so fast: I'd a best suit that 
lasted me six years. Everything was on a lower scale, sir-* 
in point of expenditure, I mean. It's this steam, you see, that 
has made the difference: it drives on every wheel double pace, 
and the wheel of fortune along with' em, as ourMr.Stepheii 
Guest said at the anniversary dinner (he hits these things off 
wonderfully, considering he's seen nothing of business). I dou'* 
find fault with the change, as some people do. 

Trade, sir, opens a man's eyes; and if the population is t< 
get thicker upon the ground, as it's doing, the world must uB* 
its wits at inventions of one sort or other. I know I've dotx* 
my share as an ordinary man of business. Somebody has sai< 
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I a fine thing to make two ears of corn grow where only 
e grew before; but sir, it's a fine thing, too, to farther the 
3baDge of commodities, and bring the grains of com to the 
luths that are hungry. And, that's our line of business; and 
consider it as honourable a position as a man can hold, to be 
inected with it." 

Tom knew that the affair his uncle had to speak of was not 
jent. Mr. Deane was too shrewd and practical a man to 
ow either his reminiscences or his snuff* to impede the progress 
trade. Indeed, for the last month or two, there had been 
its thrown out to Tom which enabled him to guess that he 
s going to hear some proposition for his own benefit. "With 
3 beginning of the last speech he had stretched out his legs, 
rust his hands in his pockets and prepared himself for some 
joductory diffuseness, tending to show that Mr. Deane had 
cceeded by his own merit, and that what he had to say to 
ung men in general was, that if they didn't succeed, too, it 
18 because of their own demerit. He was rather surprised, 
Bn, when his uncle put a direct question to him. 
"Let me see — it's going on for seven years now since you 
plied to me for a situation — eli, Tom?" 
"Yes, sir; I'm three-and-twenty now," said Tom. 
"Ah — it's as well not to say that, though; for you'd pass 
• a good deal older, and age tells well in business. I remember 
ur coming very well: I remember I saw there was some 
ick in you, and that was what made me give you encourage- 
mt. And, I'm happy to say, I was right; I'm not often 
ceived. I was naturally a little shy at pushing my nephew, 
t I'm happy to say you ve done me credit, sir; and if I'd 
son o' my own, I shouldn't have been sorry to see him 
e you." 

Mr. Deane tapped his box and opened it again, repeating in 
tone of some feeling — "No, I shouldn't have been sorry to 
3 him like you." 

"I'm very glad I've given you satisfaction, sir; I've done 
y^ best," said Tom, in his proud, independent way. 
"Yes Tom, you've given me satisfaction. I don't speak of your 
nduct as a son; though that weighs with me in my opinion of you, 

\1 
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But what I have to do with, as a partner in our firm, is the 
qualities you've shown as a man o' business. Ours is a fine 
business — a splendid concern, sir — and there's no reason, 
why it shouldn't go on growing: there's a growing capital, and 
growing outlets for it; but there's another thing that's wanted 
for the prosperity of every concern, large or small, and that's 
men to conduct it — men of the right habits; none o' your 
flashy fellows, but such as are to be depended on. Now this 
is what Mr. Q-uest and I see clear enough. Three years ago, 
we took Q-ell into the concern: we gave him a share in the 
oil-milL And why? Why, because Gell was a fellow whose 
services were worth a premium. So it will always be, sir. So 
it was with me. And though Q-ell is pretty near ten years 
older than you, there are other points in your favour." 

Tom was getting a little nervous as Mr. "Deane went" on 
speaking: he was conscious of something he had in his mind 
to say, which might not be agreeable to his uncle, simply 
because it was a new suggestion rather than an acceptance of 
the proposition he foresaw. 

"It stands to reason," Mr. Deane went on, when he had 
finished his new pinch, "that your being my nephew weighs 
in your favour; but I don't deny that if you'd been no relation 
of mine at all, your conduct in that affair of Pelley's bank 
would have led Mr. G-uest and myself to make some acknow- 
ledgment of the service you've been to us: it has made us 
determine on giving you a share in the business — a share* 
we shall be glad to increase as the years go on. We thin^ 
that'll be better, on all grounds, than raising your salary. It'U 
give you more importance, and prepare you better for taking 
some of the anxiety off* my shoulders by-and-by. I'm equal to 
a good deal o' work at present, thank Qrod; but I'm getting 
older, there's no denying that. I told Mr. Q-uest I would opei> 
the subject to you ; and when you come back from this northern, 
business, we can go into particulars. This is a great stride 
for a young fellow of three- and-twenty, but I'm bound to say 
you've deserved it." 

"I am very grateful to Mr. Guest and you, sir; of course I 
feel the most indebted to you, who first took me into the 
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business, and have taken a good deal of pains with me since." 

Tom spoke with a slight tremor, and paused after he had 
said this. 

"Yes, yes," said Mr. Deane, "I don't spare pains when I 
see they'll be of any use. I gave myself some trouble with 
Gbll — else he wouldn't have been what he is." 

"But there's one thing I should like to mention to you, 
uncle. I've never spoken to you of it before. If you remember, 
at the time my father's property was sold, there was some 
thought of your firm buying the Mill : I know you thought it 
would be a very good investment, especially if steam were 
applied." 

"To be sure, to be sure. But "Wakem outbid us — he'd made 
up his mind to that.* He's rather fond of carrying everything 
oyer other people's heads." 

"Perhaps it's of no use my mentioning it at present;" Tom 
went on, "but I wish you to know what I have in my mind 
about the Mill. I've a strong feeling about it. It was ray father's 
dying wish that I should try and get it back again whenever 
I could; it was in his family for five generations. I promised 
my fiither, and besides that, I'm attached to the place. I shall 
iiever like any other so well. And if it should ever suit your 
views to buy it for the firm, I should have a better chance 
of fulfilling my father's wish. I shouldn't have liked to mention 
tbe thing to you, only you've been kind enough to say my 
services have been of some value. And I'd give up a much 
greater chance in life for the sake of having the ISiill again — 
I mean, having it in my own hands, and gradually working 
off the price." 

Mr. Deane had listened attentively, and now looked thoughtful 

"I see, I see," he said, after a while; the thing would be 
possible, if there were any chance of Wakem's parting with 
tbe property. But that I don*t see. He's put that young Jet- 
some in the place; and he had his reasons when he bought 
it, ril be bound." 

"He's a loose fish, that young Jetsome," said Tom. "He's 
taking to drinking, and they say he's letting the business go 
down. Luke told me about it — our old miller. He says, he 
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shan't stay unless there^s an alteration. I was thinking, if things 
went on in that way, "Wakem might be more willing to part 
with tho Mill. Luke says he's getting very sour about the vay 
things are going on.*' 

"Well, ril turn it over, Tom. I must inquire into the matter, 
and go into it with Mr. Quest. But you see, it's rather striking 
out a new branch, and putting you to that, instead of keeping 
you where you are, which was what we'd wanted." 

"I should be able to manage more than the Mill when things 
were once set properly going, sir. I want to have plenty of 
work. There's nothing else I care about much." 

There was something rather sad in that speech from a 
young man of three-and-twenty, even in uncle Deane's business- 
loving ears. 

"Pooh, pooh ! you'll be having a wife to care about one of 
these days, if you get on at this pace in the world. But as to 
this Mill, we mustn't reckon on our chickens too early. However 
I promise you to bear it in mind, and when you come back 
we'll talk of it again. I am going to dinner now. Come and 
breakfast with us to-morrow morning, and say good-bye to 
your mother and sister before you start." 



Peter Featherstone's Last Moments. 

(From Middlemajich). 

Old Peter Featherstoue is an unpleasant, rich man who has no children: -^' 
he has been ailing for some time, his many relations, who with the excepti^ ' 
of one family (the Garths) despise the man but love the money, have tender^^ 
their services and offered to nurse him. Mary Garth a plain honest girl h '^ 
been chosen to fulfil this painful office. As soon as Mr. Featherstone^s illne-^ 
begins to look serious his brothers, sisters, cousins, etc., make their appearanc^ 
and take up their abode either in or near the house to be at hand in an ^ 
emergency. 

That night after twelve o'clock Mary Garth relieved th^ 
watch in Mr. Featherstone's room, and sat there alone througl:^ 
the small hours. She often chose this task, in which she foun^ 
some pleasure, notwithstanding the old man's testiness whenever^ 
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he demanded her attentions. There were intervals in which she 
could sit perfectly still, enjoying the outer stillness and the 
subdued light. The red fire with its gentle audible movement 
seemed like a solemn existence calmly independent of the petty 
passions, the imbecile desires, the straining after worthless 
uncertainties, which were daily moving her contempt. Mary 
was fond of her own thoughts and could amuse herself while 
sitting in twilight with her hands in her lap; for, having early 
had strong reason to believe that things were not likely to be 
arranged for her peculiar satisfaction, she wasted no time in 
astonishment and annoyance at that fact. And she had already 
come to take life very much as a comedy in which she had a 
proud, nay a generous resolution not to act the mean or 
treacherous part. Mary might have become cynical if she had 
not had parents whom she honoured, and a well of affectionate 
gratitude within her, which was all the fuller because she had 
learned to make no unreasonable claims. 

Her thought was not veined by any solemnity or pathos 
ahout the old man on the bed: such sentiments are easier to 
effect than to feel about an aged creature whose life is not 
Visibly anything but a remnant of vices. She had always seen 
*he most disagreeable side of Mr. Peatherstone : he was not 
proud of her and she was only useful to him. To be anxious 
*bout a soul that is always snapping at you, must be left to 
the saints of the earth; and Mary was not one of them. She 
had never returned him a harsh word, and had waited on him 
faithfully: that was her utmost. 

To-night he had not once snapped, and for the first hour or 
two he lay remarkably still, until at last Mary heard him 
^arttliDg his bunch of keys against the tin-box which he always 
kept in the bed beside him. About three o'clock he said, with 
remarkable distinctness, "Missy, come here!" 

Mary obeyed, and found that he had already drawn the tin- 
hox from under the clothes, though he usually asked to have 
this done for him; and he had selected the key. He now un- 
locked the box, and, drawing from it another key, looked straight 
at her with eyes that seemed to have recovered all their sharpness, 
and said, "How many of 'em are in the house?" 
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"You mean of your own relations, sir," said Mary, well used 
to the old man's way of speech. He nodded slightly and she 
went on: 

Mr. Jonah !Featherstone * and young Cranch *) are sleeping 
here." I 

"Oh ay, they stick, do they? and the rest — they come 1 
every day, IMl warrant — Solomon and Jane '), and all tb.e 
young ones ? They come peeping, and counting and casting up ? 

"Not all of them every day. Mr. Solomon *) and Mrs. Waule ^) 
are here every day, and the others come often." 

The old man listened with a grimace while she spoke, arid 
then said, relaxing his face, "The more fools they. You heark©x3, 
Missy. It's three o'clock in the morning, and I've got all no 7 
faculties as well as ever I had in my life. I know all oc^J 
property and where the money's put out and everything. Ar^-d 
I've made everything ready to change my mind, and do as I 
like at the last. Do you hear. Missy? I've got my faculties* 

^'Well, sir?" said Mary quietly. 

He now lowered his tone with an air of deeper cunning- 
"I've made two wills, and I'm going to burn one. Now jc^^ 
do as I tell you. This is the key of my iron chest, intheclos^^* 
there. You push well at the side of the brass plate at the io^^ 
till it goes like a bolt: then you can put the key in the fror^^* 
lock and turn it. See and do that; and take out the topma^^ 
paper — Last Will and Testament — big printed." 

"No, sir," said Mary, in a firm voice, "I cannot do that. 

"Not do it, I tell you, you must," said the old man, h:^^ 
voice beginning to shake under the shock of this resistanc^^' 

"I cannot touch your iron chest or your will. I must refu* ^ 
to do anything that might lay me open to suspicion." 

"I tell you, I'm in my right mind. Shan't I do as I like a^ "^ 
the last? I made two wills on purpose. Take the key, I say.'' 

"No, sir, I will not," said Mary more resolutely still. He^^ 
repulsion was getting stronger. 



J) Peter Featheratone's brother. 2) Featherstone's sister's son. 3) Peter 
Featherstone's brother and sister. 4) Feather8tone'*8 brother. 5) The same 
as Jane, Jane Featherstone = Mrs. Waule. 



"I tell you, there's no time to lose.'* 

"I cannot help that, sir. I will not let the close of your life 
soil the beginning of mine. I will not touch your iron chest 
or your will." She moved to a little distance from the bedside. 

The old man paused with a blank stare for a little while, 
holding the one key erect on the ring; then with an agitated 
jerk he began to work with his bony left hand at emptying 
the tin-box before him. 

"Missy," he began to say, hurriedly, "look here! take the 
money — the notes and gold — look here — take it — you shall 
Have it all — do as I tell you." 

He made an effort to stretch out the key towards her as far 
as possible and Mary again retreated. 

"I will not touch your key or your money, sir. Pray don't 
ask me to do it again. If you do, I must go and call your 
brother." He let his hand fall, and for the first time in her 
life Mary saw old Peter Peatherstone begin to cry childishly. She 
said, in as gentle a tone as she could command, "Pray put up 
your money, sir;'' and then went away to her seat by the 
fire, hoping this would help to convince him that it was useless 
to say more. Presently he rallied and said eagerly — 

"Look here, then. Call the young chap. Call Pred Yincy" ^). 

Mary's heart began to beat more quickly. Various ideas 
rushed through her mind as to what the burning of a second 
^T^^ might imply. She had to make a difficult decision in a 
hurry. 

"I will call him, if you will let me call Mr. Jonah and 
others with him." 

"I^obody else, I say. The young chap. I shall do as I like." 

"Wait till broad daylight, sir, when every one is stirring. Or 
let me call Simmons now, to go and fetch the lawyer. He can 
te here in less than two hours." 

"Lawyer? What do I want with the lawyer? Nobody shall 
kuow — I say, nobody shall know. I shall do as I like." 

"Let me call some one else, Sir," said Mary, persuasively. 
She did not like her position — alone with the old man, who 



1) A relation in whom he has raised great expectations. 
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seemed to show a strange flaring of nervous energy, which 
enabled him to speak again and again without falling into his 
usual cough; yet she desired not to push unnecessarily the 
contradiction which agitated him. "Let me, pray, call some 
one else." 

"You let me alone, I say. Look here, Missy. Take the 
money. You'll never have the chance again. It's pretty nigh 
two hundred — there's more in the box, and nobody knows 
how much there was. Take it and do as I tell you." 

Mary, standing by the fire, saw its red light falling on the 
old man, propped up on his pillows and bed-rest, with his 
bony hand holding out the key, and the money lying on the 
quilt before him. She never forgot that vision of a man wanting 
to do as he liked at the last. But the way in which he had 
put the offer of the money urged her to speak with harder 
resolution than ever. 

"It is of no use, sir. I will not do it. Put up your money. 
I will not touch your money. I will do anything else to com- 
fort you; but I will not touch your keys or your money." 

"Anything else — anything else !" said old Featherstone, vith 
hoarse rage, which, as if in a nightmare, tried to be loud, and 
yet was only just audible. "I want nothing else. You com® 
here — you come here." 

Mary approached him cautiously knowing him too well. Sb® I 
saw him dropping his keys and trying to grasp his stick, whi^® 
he looked at her like an aged hyena, the muscles of his fac« 
getting distorted with the effort of his hand. She paused at * 
safe distance. 

"Let me give you some cordial,'* she said, quietly, and tX'J 
to compose yourself. You will perhaps go to sleep. And t^' 
morrow by daylight you can do as you like." 

He lifted the stick in spite of her being beyond his reac *^' 
and threw it with a hard effort which was but impotence. '^ 
fell slipping over the foot of the bed. Mary let it lie, ar:^ 
retreated to her chair by the fire. By-and-by she would go t>^ 
him with the cordial. Patigue would make him passive. It w^^ 
getting towards the chillest moment of the morning, the fif*^ 
had got low, and she could see through the chink between tb^ 
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>reen window- curtains the light whitened by the blind. Having 
t some wood on the fire and thrown a shawl over her, she 
b down, hoping that Mr. !Featherstone might now fall asleep. 

she went near him the irritation might be kept up. He had 
id nothing after throwing the stick, but she had seen him 
king his keys again and laying his right hand on the money, 
e did not put it up, however and she thought that he was 
•opping off to sleep. 

But Mary herself began to be more agitated by the remem- 
pance of what she had gone through, than she had been by 
le reality — questioning those acts of hers which had come 
Dperatively and excluded all question in the critical moment. 

Presently the dry wood sent out a flame which illuminated 
^ery crevice, and Mary saw that the old man was lying quietly 
ith his head turned a little on one side. She went towards 
m with inaudible steps, and thought that his face looked 
rangely motionless; but the next moment, the movement of 
e flame communicating itself to all subjects made her uncertain, 
le violent beating of her heart rendered her perceptions so 
mbtful that even when she touched him and listened for his 
Bathing she could not trust her conclusions. She went to the 
ndow and gently propped aside the curtain and blind, so that 
e still light of the sky fell on the bed. 
The next moment she ran to the bell and rang it energeti- 
Uy. In a very little while there was no longer any doubt 
at Peter Peatherstone was dead, with his right hand clasping 
e keys, and his left hand lying on the heap of notes and gold. — 



EICHAED DODDEIDQE BLACKMOEE 
(1825—1899). 

A very rash Visit. 

{From LoENA Doone). 

Mt dear father had been killed by the Doones of Bagworthy, 
hile riding home from Porlock market, on the Saturday evening. 
*ith him were six brother-farmers, all of them very sober; for 
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father would have no company with any man who went beyond 
half a gallon of beer, or a single gallon of cider. The robbers 
had no grudge against him: for he had ndver flouted them, 
neither made overmuch of outcry because they robbed other 
people. !For he was a man of such strict honesty, and due 
parish feeling, that he knew it to be every man's business to 
defend himself and his goods, unless he belonged to ourpansli, 
and then we must look after him. 

These seven good farmers were jogging along, helping one 
another in the troubles of the road, and singing goodly hymns 
and songs to keep their courage moving, when suddenly a 
horseman stopped in the starlight full across them. 

By dress and arms they knew him well, and by his size and 
stature, shown against the glimmer of the evening star; and 
though he seemed one man to seven, it was in truth one man 
to one. Of the six who had been singing songs and psalms 
about the power of God, and their own regeneration — such 
psalms as went the round, in those days, of the public-houses — 
there was not one but pulled out his money, and sang small- 
beer to a Doone. 

But father had been used to think that any man who was 
comfortable inside his own coat and waistcoat deserved to have 
no other set, unless he would strike a blow for them. And so, 
while his gossips doffed their hats, and shook with what was 
left of them, he set his staff above his head, and rode at the 
Doone robber. With a trick of his horse, the wild man escaped 
the sudden onset, although it must have amazed him sadly that 
any durst resist him. Then, when Smiler was carried away with 
the dash . and the weight of my father (not being brought up 
to battle, nor used to turn, save in plow harness), the outlaw 
whistled upon his thumb, and plundered the rest of the yeomen. 
But father, drawing at Smiler's head, to try and come back to 
help them, was in the midst of a dozen men, who seemed to 
come out of a turf rick, some on horse and some afoot. Never- 
theless, he smote lustily, so far as ho could see; and being of 
great size and strength, and his blood well up, they had no 
easy job with him. With the play of his wrist he cracked three 
or four crowns, being always famous at single-stick; until the 
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est drew their horses away, and he thought that he was master, 
nd would tell his wife about it 

But a man beyond the range of his staff was crouching by 
he peat-stack, with a long gun set to his shoulder, and he got 
»oor father against the sky, and I cannot tell the rest of it. 
3nly they knew that Smiler came home with blood upon his 
«rithers, and father was found in the morning dead on the 
noor, with his ivy- twisted cudgel lying broken under him. Now, 
whether this was an honest fight, Godjudge betwixt the Doones 
md me. 

Now,' before I got home and found my sad loss — and no 
boy ever loved his father better than I loved mine - mother 
bad done a most wondrous thing, which made all the neighbours 
say that she must be mad, at least. Upon the Monday morning, 
while her husband lay unburied, she cast a white hood over 
hep hair, and gathered a black cloak round her, and, taking 
counsel of no one, set off on foot for the Doone gate. 

In the early afternoon she came to the hollow and barren 
entrance, where in truth there was no gate, only darkness to 
go through. No gun was fired at her, only her eyes were covered 
over, and somebody led her by the hand, without any wish to 
hurt her. 

A very rough and headstrong road was all that she remem- 
bered, for she could not think as she wished to do, with the 
cold iron pushed against her. At the end of this road they 
ielivered her eyes, and she could scarce believe them. 

Por she stood at the head of a deep, green valley, carved 
torn out the mountains in a perfect oval, with a fence of sheer 
fock standing round it, eighty feet or a hundred high, from 
"Phose brink black wooden hills swept up to the sky-line. By 
ker side a little river glided out from under-ground, with a 
8oft, dark babble, unawares of daylight; then growing brighter, 
lapsed away, and fell into the valley. There, as it ran down 
the meadow, alders stood on either marge, and grass was blading 
)ut upon it, and yellow tufts of rushes gathered, looking at 
he hurry. But further down, on either bank, were covered 
lOuses, built of stone, square and roughly cornered, set as if 
he brook were meant to be the street between them. Only 
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one room high they were, and not placed opposite each otber, 
but in and out as skittles are ; only that the first of all, which 
proved to be the captain's, was a sort of double house, or rather 
two houses joined together by a plank-bridge over the river. 

Fourteen cots my mother counted, all very much of a pattern, 
and nothing to choose between them, unless it were the captain's. 
Deep in the quiet valley there, away from noise, and violence, 
and brawl, save that of the rivulet, any man would have deemed 
them homes of simple mind and innocence. Yet not a single 
house stood there but was the home of murder. 

Two men led my mother down a steep and gliddery stairway, 
like the ladder of a hay- mow, and thence from the break of the 
falling water as far as the house of the captain. And there, at 
the door, they left her trembling, strung as she was, to speak 
her mind. 

— Now, after all, what right had she, a common farmer's 
widow, to take it amiss that men of birth thought fit to kill 
her husband ? And the Doones were of very high birth, as all 
we clods of Exmoor knew; and we had enough of good teaching 
now — let any man say the contrary — to feel that all we had 
belonged of right to those above us. Therefore my mother was 
half ashamed that she could not help complaining. 

But after a little while, as she said, remembrance of her 
husband came, and the way he used to stand by her side and 
put his strong arm round her, and how he liked his bacon 
fried, and praised her kindly for it — and so the tears were 
in her eyes, and nothing should gainsay them. 

A tall old man, Sir Ensor Doone, came out with a bill-hook 
in his hand, and hedger's gloves going up his arms, as if he 
were no better than a labourer at ditch-work. Only in his mouth 
and eyes, his gait, and most of all, his voice, even a child 
could know and feel that here was no ditch labourer. Good 
cause he has found since then, perhaps, to wish that he had 
been one. 

With his white locks moving upon his coat, he stopped and 
looked down at my mother, and she could not help herself 
but courtesy under the fixed black gazing. 

"Good woman, you are none of us. Who has brought you hither? 
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And be scowled at my mother; and yet looked under his 
jrelids as if he liked her for her comeliness. But as for her, 
I the depth of love-grief, she spoke. 

"Traitors! cut-throats 1 cowards! I am here to ask for my 
usband.'* She could not say any more, because her heart was 
ow too much for her, coming hard in her throat and mouth; 
ut she opened up her eyes at him. 

"Madam," said Sir Ensor Doone. — being born a gentleman, 
Ithough a very bad one — "I crave pardon of you. My eyes 
re old. jN'ow, if we have your husband prisoner, he shall go 
ree without ransom.*' 

"Sir," said my mother, being suddenly taken away with 
lorrow because of his gracious manner, "please to let me cry a bit." 

He stood away, and seemed to know that women want no 
lelp for that. And by the way she cried he knew that they 
lad killed her husband. Then, having felt of grief himself, he 
ffas not angry with her, but left her to begin again. 

"Loath would I be," said mother, sobbing, with her new red 
liandkerchief, and looking at the pattern of it, "loath, indeed, 
Sir Ensor Doone, to accuse any one unfairly. But I have lost 
the very best husband Q-od ever gave to a woman ; and I knew 
bim when he was to your belt, and I not up to your. knee, 
sir; and never an unkind word he spoke, nor stopped me short 
^ speaking. All the herbs he left to me, and all the bacon- 
curing, and when it was best to kill a pig, and how to treat 
the maidens. Not that I would ever wish — oh, John, it seems 
so strange to me, and last week you were everything!" 

Here mother burst out crying again, not loudly, but turning 
quietly, because she knew that no one now would ever care 
to wipe the tears. And fifty or a hundred things, of weekly 
and daily happening, came across my mother, so that her spirit 
fell like slackening lime. 

"This matter must be seen to: it shall be seen to at once," 
the old man answered, moved a little in spite of all his know- 
ledge. "Madam, if any wrong has been done, trust the honour 
of a Doone, I will redress it to my utmost. Come inside and 
rest yourself, while I ask about it. What was your good hus- 
band's name, and when and where fell this mishap?" 
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"Deary me," said mother, as he set a chair for her very 
polite, but she would not sit upon it; "Saturday morning I 
was a wife, sir; and Saturday night I was a widow, and my 
children fatherless. My husband's name was 'John Eidd,* sir, 
as everybody knows ; and there was not a finer or better man 
in Somerset or Devon. He was coming home from Porlock 
market, and a new gown for me on the crupper, and a sliell 
to put my hair up — oh, John, how good you were to me!" 

Of that she began to think again, and not to believe her 
sorrow, except as a dream from the evil one, because it was 
too bad upon her, and perhaps she would awake in a minute, 
and her husband would have the laugh of her. And so she 
wiped her eyes and smiled, and looked for something. 

"Madam, this is a serious thing," Sir Ensor Doone said, 
graciously and showing grave concern: "my boys are a little 
wild, I know. And yet I cannot think that they would willingly 
harm any one. And yet — and yet, you do look wronged. Send 
Counsellor to me," he shouted from the door of his house; 
and down the valley went the calj, "Send Counsellor to 
Captain." 

Counsellor Doone came in ere yet my mother was 
again, and if any sight could astonish her when all her sense 
of right and wrong was gone astray with the force of things, 
it was the sight of the Counsellor. A square-built man of enor* 
mous strength, but a foot below the Doone stature, which I 
shall describe hereafter, he carried a long gray beard descend- 
ing to the leather of his belt. Q-reat eyebrows overhung his 
face, like ivy on a pollard oak, and under them two large 
brown eyes, as of an owl when muting. And he had a power 
of hiding his eyes, or showing them bright like a blazing fir^- 
He stood there with his beaver off, and mother tried t^look 
at him, but he seemed not to descry her. 

"Counsellor," said Sir Ensor Doone, standing back in bis 
height from him, "here is a lady of good repute — " 

"Oh, no, sir; only a woman." 

"Allow me, madam, by your leave. Here is a lady, Counsellor, 
of great repute in this part of the country, who charges the 
Doones with having unjustly slain her husband — " 
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"Murdered him! murdered him!" cried my mother; "if ever 
here was a murder. Oh, sir! oh, sir! you know it." 

"The perfect right and truth of the case is all I wish to 
[now," said the old man, very loftily; "and justice shall be 
lone, madam." 

"Oh, I pray you — pray you, sirs, make no matter of business 
)f it. Q-od from heaven, look on me !" 

"Put the case," said the Counsellor. 

"The case is this," replied Sir Ensor, holding one hand up 
bo mother: This lady's worthy husband was slain, it seems, 
upon his return from the market at Porlock, no longer ago 
than last Saturday night. Madam; amend me if I am wrong.*' 
"No longer, indeed, indeed, sir. Sometimes it seems a twelve, 
month, and sometimes it seems an hour." 

"Cite his name," said the Counsellor, with his eyes still rolling 
inward. 

" ^Master John Eidd,' as I understand. Counsellor, we have 
heard of him often ; a worthy man and a peaceful one, who meddled 
not with our duties. Now, if any of our boys have been rough, 
they shall answer it dearly. And yet I can scarce believe it. 
Por the folk about these parts are apt to misconceive our 
sufferings, and to have no feeliug for us. Counsellor, you are 
3Ur record, and very stem against us ; tell us how this matter was." 

"Oh, Counsellor!" my mother cried; "Sir Counsellor, you 
^ill be fair; I see it in your countenance. Only tell me who 
t was, and set me face to face with him; and I will bless 
^ou, sir, and Q-od shall bless you, and my children." 

The square man with the long gray beard, quite unmoved 
>y any thing, drew back to the door and spoke, and his voice 
vas like a fall of stones in the bottom of a mine. 

"F^ words will be enow for this. Pour or five of our best- 
shaved and most peaceful gentlemen went to the little market 
»t Porlock with a lump of money. They bought some house- 
hold stores and comforts at a very high price, and pricked 
upon the homeward road, away from vulgar revellers. When 
ihey drew bridle to rest their horses, in the shelter of a peat- 
ick, the night being dark and sudden, a robber of great size 
md strength rode into the midst of them, thinking. to kill oi: 
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terrify. His arrogance and hardihood at the first amazed them, 
but they would not give up without a blow goods which were 
on trust with them. He had smitten three of them senseless 
for the power of his arm was terrible; whereupon the last 
man tried to ward his blow with a pistol. Carver, sir, it was, 
our brave and noble Carver, who saved the lives of his brethren 
and his own; and glad enow they were to escape. Notwith- 
standing, we hoped it might be only a flesh-wound, and not 
to speed him in his sins." 

As this atrocious tale of lies, mother was too much amazed 
to do any more than look at him, as if the earth must open. 
But the only thing that opened was the great brown eyes of 
the Counsellor, which rested on my mother's face with a dew 
of sorrow, as he spoke of sins. 

She, unable to bear them, turned suddenly on Sir Ensor, 
and caught (as she fancied) a smile on his lips, and a sense 
of quiet enjoyment. 

"All the Doones are gentlemen," answered the old man, 
gravely, and looking as if he had never smiled since he was a 
baby. "We are always glad to explain, madam, any mistake 
which the rustic people may fall upon about us; and we wish 
you clearly to conceive that we do not charge your poor 
husband with any set purpose of robbery, neither will we bring 
suit for any attainder of his property. Is it not so. Counsellor?" 

"Without doubt his land is attainted; unless in mercy you 
forbear, sir." 

"Counsellor, we will forbear. Madam, we will forgive him- 
Like enough he knew not right from wrong at that time of 
night. The waters are strong at Porlock, and even an honest 
man may use his staff unjustly in this unchartered age of 
violence and rapine." 

The Doones to talk of rapine! Mother's head went round 
so, that she courtesied to them both, scarcely knowing where 
she was,' but calling to mind her mannera All the time she 
felt a warmth, as if the right was with her, and yet she couW 
not see the way to spread it out before them. With that she 
dried her tears in haste, and went into the cold air, for (eaX 
of speaking mischief. 
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Bat when she was on the homeward road, and the sentinels 
lad charge of her, blinding her eyes, as if she were not blind 
mough with weeping, some one came in haste behind her and 
thrust a heavy leathern bag into the limp weight of her hand. 

"Captain sends you this," he whispered; "take it to the 
little ones." 

But mother let it fall in a heap, as if it had been a blind 
fform; and then for the first time crouched before God, that 
3ven the Doones should pity her. 



MES. CEAIK (DINAH. M. MTJLOCH) (1826-1887). 
The Bread-Biot at Ifl'orton Bury. 
(From John Halitax, Gbittlbman). 

It was the year 1800, long known in English households as 
"the dear year." The present generation can have no conception 
of what a terrible time that was — War, Famine, and Tumult 
stalking hand-in-hand, and no one to stay them. For between 
the upper and lower classes there was a great gulf fixed; the 
rich ground the faces of the poor, the poor hated, yet meanly 
succumbed to the rich. Neither had Christianity enough boldly 
^ cross the line of demarcation, and prove, the humbler, that 
they were men — the higher and wiser, that they were gentlemen. 

These troubles, which were everywhere abroad, reached us 
even in our quiet town of Norton Bury 

On Monday morning my father went to the tan-yard as 
^ual. I spent the day in my bedroom, which looked over the 
garden, where I saw nothing but the waving of the trees and 
the birds hopping over the smooth grass; heard nothing but 
the soft chime, hour after hour of the Abbey bells. "What was 
passing in the world, in the town, or even in the next street, 
Was to me faint as dreams. 

At dinner-time I rose, went downstairs, and waited for my 
fether; waited one, two, three hours. It was very strange. He 
Jiever by any chance overstayed his time without sending a 

\% 
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message home. So, after some consideration as to whether I 
dared encroach upon his formal habits so much, and after much 
advice from Jael, (the house-keeper), who betrayed more anxietjr 
than was at all warranted by the cause she assigned, viz. the 
spoiled dinner, I despatched Jem Watkins to the tan-yard, to 
see after his master. 

He came back with ill news. The lane leading to the tan- 
yard was blocked up with a wild mob. Even the stolid, starred 
patience of our Norton Bury poor had come to an end at 
last — they had followed the example of many others. There 
was a bread-riot in the town. 

Q-od only knows how terrible these "riots" were; when the 
people rose in desperation, not from some delusion of crazy, 
blood-thirsty "patriotism," but to get food for themselves, thar 
wives, and children. Qod only knows what madness was in 
each individual heart of that concourse of poor wretches, styled 
"the mob," when every man took up arms, certain that there 
were before him but two alternatives, starving or — hanging. 

The riot here was scarcely universal. Norton Bury was not 
a large place, and had always abundance of small-pox and 
fevers to keep the poor down numerically. Jem said it viB 
chiefly about our mill and our tan-yard that the disturbance lay. 

"And where is my father?*' 

Jem "didn't know,'* and looked very much as if he didn't care. 

,,Jael, somebody must go at once, and find my father." 

"I am going," said Jael, who had already put on her cloak 
and hood. Of course, despite all her opposition, I went tpo. 

The tan-yard was deserted, the mob had divided and gone, 
one half to our mill, the rest to another that was lower down 
the river. I asked of a poor frightened bark-cutter if she knew 
where my father was? She thought he was gone for the 
"millingtary;" but Mr. Halifax was at the mill now — she 
hoped no harm would come to Mr. Halifax. 

Even in that moment of alarm I felt a sense of pleasure. 
I had not been in the tan-yard for nearly three years. I did 
not know John had come already to be called "Mr. Halifax." 

There was nothing for me but to wait here till my father 
returned. He could not surely be so insane as to go to the 
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ill — and John was there. Terribly was my heart divided, 
at my duty lay with my father. 
In a few minutes I saw him and my father enter the tan- 
ard together. He was talking earnestly, and my father was 
istening — ay, listening — and to John Halifax ! But whatever 
:he argument was, it failed to move him. Greatly troubled, but 
staunch as a rock, my old father stood, resting his lame foot 
on a heap of hides. I went to meet him. 

"Phineas," said John, anxiously, "come and help me. No, 
Abel Fletcher, he added, rather proudly, in reply to a sharp 
suspicious glance at us both; "your son and I only met ten 
minutes ago, and have scarcely exchanged a word. But we 
cannot waste time over that matter now. Fhineas, help me to 
persuade your father to save his property. He will not call 
for the aid of the law, because he is a Friend. Besides, for 
the same reason, it might be useless asking." 

"Verily!" said my father, with a bitter and meaning smile. 

"But he might get his own men to defend his property, and 
need not do what he is bent on doing — go to the mill himself." 

"Surely," was all Abel Fletcher said, planting his oaken stick 
finnly, as firmly as his will, and taking his way to the river- 
side, in the direction of the mill. 

I caught his arm — "Father, don't go." 

"My son," said he, turning on me one of his "iron looks," 
&s I used to call them — tokens of a nature that might have 
^n molten once, and had settled into a hard, moulded mass, 
of which nothing could afterwards alter one form, or erase one 
line — "My sod, no opposition. Any who try that with me, 
to. K those fellows had waited two days more, I would have 
Bold all my wheat at a hundred shillings the quarter; now, 
they shall have nothing. It will teach them wisdom another 
time. Qet thee safe home, Phineas, my son; Jael, go thou likewise." 

But neither went. John held me back as I was following my 
&ther. "He will do it, Fhineas, and I suppose he must. Please 
Gfod, I'll take care no harm touches him — but you go home." 

That was not to be thought of. Fortunately, the time was 
brief for argument, so the discussion soon ended. He followed 
my father, and I followed him. For Jael, she disappeared. 
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There was a private path from the tan-yard to the 
along the river-side; by this we went, in silence. Wh 
reached the spot it was deserted; but farther down the 
we heard a scuffling, and saw a number of men breaking 
our garden-wall. 

"They think he is gone home," whispered John; "we' 
in here the safer. Quick, Fhineas." 

We crossed the little bridge; John took a key out 
pocket, and let us into the mill by a small door — the 
entrance, and that was barred and trebly barred within. I 
good need to be, in such times. 

The mill was a queer, musty, silent place, especial! 
machinery room, the sole flooring of which was the 
dangerous stream. We stood there a good while — it wa 
safest place, haying no windows. Then we followed my : 
to the top story, where he kept his bags of grain. There 
very many; enough, in these times, to make a large fc 
by — a cursed fortune, wrung out of human lives. 

"Oh! how could my father — '* 

"Hushl" whispered John, "it was for his son's sake 
know.'* 

But while we stood, and with a meaning, but rather 
smile, Abel Fletcher counted his bags, worth almost as 
as bags of gold — we heard a hammering at the door 1 
The rioters were come. 

Miserable "rioters!" — A handful of weak, starved m 
pelting us with stones and words. One pistol-shot might 
routed them all — but my father's doctrine of non-resig 
forbade. Small as their force seemed, there was somethi 
once formidable and pitiful in the low howl that reach 
at times. 

"Bring out the bags! — Us mun *) have bread!'* 

"Throw down thy com, Abel Eletcher!" 

"Abel Eletcher will throw it down to ye, ye knaves,' 
my father leaning out of the upper window; while a s 
half curses, half cheers of triumph, answered him from I 

1) We most. 
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"That is well," exclaimed John, eagerly. "Thank you — 
thank you, Mr. Fletcher — I know you would yield at last." 
"Didst thee, lad?" said my father, stopping short. 
"Not because they forced you — not to saye your life — 
hut because it was right." 

"Help me with the bag," was all the reply. 

It was a great weight, but not too great for John's young 
ami, nervous and strong. He hauled it up. 

Now open the window — dash the panes through — it matters 
not. On to the window, I tell thee." 

"But if I do, the bag will fall into the river. You cannot 
-oh, no! — you cannot mean that!" 

"Haul it up to the window, John Halifax." 

But John remained immovable. 

"I must do it myself, then;'* and, in the desperate effort 
He made, somehow the bag of grain fell, and fell on his lame 
foot. Tortured into frenzy with the pain — or else, I will still 
believe, my old father would not have done such a deed — his 
failing strength seemed doubled and trebled. In an instant more 
he had got the bag half through the window, and the next 
sound we heard was its heavy splash in the river below. 

Flung into the river, the precious wheat, and in the very 
sight of the famished rioters! A howl of fury and despair 
arose. Some plunged into the water, ere the eddies left by the 
falling mass had ceased — but it was too late. A sharp substance 
lu the river's bed had cut the bag, and we saw thrown up to 
^e surface, and whirled down the Avon, thousands of dancing 
grains. A few of the men swam, or waded after them, clutching 
4 handful here or there — but by the mill-pool the river ran 
swift, and the wheat had all soon disappeared, except what 
J'emained in the bag when it was drawn on shore. Over even 
that they fought like demons. 

Abel Eletcher sat on the remaining bags, in an exhaustion 
that I tlnnk was not all physical pain. The paroxysm of anger 
past, he, ever a just man, could not fail to be struck with 
what he had done. He seemed subdued, even to something like 
remorse. 

John looked at him, and looked away. Por a minute he 
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listened in silence to the shouting outside, and then turned 
to my father. 

"Sir, you must come now. Not a second to lose — they will 
fire the mill next.** 

"Let them." 

"Let them? — and Phineas is here!" 

My poor father! He rose at once. 

We got him downstairs — he. was very lame — his ruddy 
face all drawn and white with pain ; but he did not speak one 
word of opposition, or utter a groan of complaint. 

The flour-mill was built on piles, in the centre of the narrow 
river. It was only a few steps of bridge-work to either bank. 
The little door was on the Norton Bury side, and was hid 
from the opposite shore, where the rioters had now collected. 
In a minute, we had crept forth, and dashed out of sight, in 
the narrow path which had been made from the mill to the 
tan-yard. 

"Will you take my arm? we must get on fast." 

"Home?" said my father, as John led him passively along. 

"No, sir, not home: they are there before you. Tour life's 
not safe an hour — unless, indeed, you get soldiers to guard it" 

Abel Pletcher gave a decided negative. The stem old Quaker 
held to his principles still. 

"Then you must hide for a time — both of you. Come to my 
room. You will be secure there. Urge him, Phineas — for your 
sake and his own." 

But my poor broken-down father needed no urging. Grasping 
more tightly both John's arm and mine, which, for the first 
time in his life, he leaned upon, he submitted to be led whither 
we chose. So, after this long interval of time, I once more 
stood in Sally Watkins's small attic; where, ever since I first 
brought him there, John Halifax had lived. 

Sally knew not of our entrance, she was out watching the 
rioters. No one saw us but Jem, and Jem's honour was safe 
as a rock. I knew that, in the smile with which he pulled ofi* 
his cap to "Mr. Halifax." 

"Now," said John, hastily smoothing his bed, so that my 
father might lie down, and wrapping his cloak round me — 
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"you must both be very still. You will likely have to spend 
the night here. Jem shall bring you a light and supper. You 
'will make yourself easy, Abel Fletcher?" 

"Ay," It was strange to see how decidedly, yet respectfully, 
John spoke, and how quietly my father answered. 

"And Phineas," — he put his arm round my shoulder in his 
old way — "you will take care of yourself. Are you any stronger 
than you used to be?" 

I clasped his hands, without reply. 

"Now good-bye — I must be off." 

"Whither?" said my father, rousing himself. 

"To try and save the house and the tan-yard — I fear we 
must give up the mill. 'No, don't hold me, Fhineas. I run no 
risk: everybody knows me. Besides I am young. There! see 
after your father. I shall come back in good time." 

He grasped my hands warmly — then unloosed them; and 
I heard his step descending the stair-case. The room seemed 
to darken when he went away 

After midnight — I know not how long for I lost count of 
the hours by the Abbey chimes, and our light had gone out — 
after midnight I heard by my father's breathing, that he was 
^eep. I was thankful to see it for his sake, and also for 
another reason. 

I could not sleep — all my faculties were pretematurally 
aliye; my weak body and timid mind became strong and active, 
able to compass anything. Eor that one night, at least, I felt 
myself a man. 

My father was a sound sleeper. I knew nothing would dis- 
^'i turb him till daylight; therefore my divided duty was at an 
end. I left him, and crept downstairs into Sally Watkins's 
Ktchen. It was silent, only the faithful warden, Jem, dozed 
over the dull fire. I touched him on the shoulder — "Jem, 
lends me your coat and hat — I'm going out into the town." 
Jem was so astonished, that he stood with open mouth while 
I took the said garments from him, and unbolted the door. At 
last it seemed to occur to him that he ought to interrupt me. 
"But, sir, Mr. Halifax said—" 
"I am going to look for Mr. Halifax." 
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And I escaped outside. Anything beyond his literal du 
did not strike the faithful Jem. He stood on the door-sill, ai 
gazed after me with a hopeless expression. 

I stole along the dark alley into the street. It was vei 
silent I need not have borrowed Jem's exterior, in order i 
creep through a throng of maddened rioters. There was n 
sign of any such, except that under one of the three oillamp 
that lit the night-darkness of Norton Bury, lay a few smoa 
dering hanks of hemp well resined. They, then, had though 
of that dreadful engine of destruction — fire. Had my terror 
been true? Our house — and perhaps John within it. 

On I ran, speeded by a dull murmur, which I fancied I heard 
but still there was no one in the street — no one except th 
Abbey-watchman lounging in his box. I roused him, and aske< 
if all was safe ? — where were the rioters ? 

"What rioters?" 

"At Abel Fletcher's mill; they may be at his house now — 

"Ay, I think they be." 

"And will not one man in the town help him; no constable 
— no law?" 

"Oh! he's a Quaker; the law don't help Quakers." 

That was the truth — the hard, grinding truth — in thoi 
days. Liberty, justice, were idle names to non-conformists • 
every kind; and all they knew of the glorious constitution < 
English law, was when its iron hand was turned against then 

I had forgotten this; bitterly I remembered it now. S 
wasting no more words, I fiew along the church-yard, until 
saw, shining against the boles of the chestnut trees, a red ligb 
It was one of the hempen torches. Now, at last, I had got i 
the midst of that small body of men, "the rioters." 

They were a mere handful — not above two score — app; 
rently the relics of the band which had attacked the mi 
joined with a few plough-lads from the country around. Bi 
they were desperate; they had come up the Coltham road i 
quietly, that, except this faint murmur, neither I nor any oi 
in the town could have told, they were near. Wherever the 
had been ransacking, as yet they had not attacked my fathei 
house; it stood up on the other side the road — barred, black, silen 
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I heard a mutteriog — "Th' old man bean't there," — "Nobody 
3XOWB where he be." No, thank God! 

"Be us all y'ere?" said the man with the torch, holding it 
ap BO as to see round him. It was well then that I appeared 
as Jem Watkins. But no one noticed me, except one man, 
who skulked behind a tree, and of whom I was rather afraid, 
as he was apparently intent on watching. 

"Eeady, lads? Now for the resin! Blaze 'un out." 

But in the eager scuffle, the torch, the only one alight, was 
knocked down and trodden out A volley of oaths arose, though 
whose fault it was no one seemed to know,* but I missed my 
man from behind the tree — nor found him till after the 
angry throng had rushed on to the nearest lamp. One of them 
was left behind, standing close to our own railings. He looked 
round to see if none were by, and then sprang oyer the gate. 
Dark as it was, I thought I recognised him. 

"John?" 

"Phineas?" He was beside me in a bound. "How could 
you do—" 

"I could do anything to-night. But you are safe; no one has 
harmed you!" 

"Now, Phineas, we have a minute's time. I must have you 
safe— we must get into the house." 

"Who is there?" 

"Jael; she is as good as a host of constables ; she has braved 
the fellows once to-night, but they're back again, or will be 
iirectly." 

"And the mill?" 

"Safe, as yet; I have had three of the tan-yard men there 
since yesterday morning, though your father did not know. I 
have been going to and fro all night, between there and here, 
waiting till the rioters should come back from the Severn 
mills. Hist! here they are — I say Jael?" 

He tapped at the window. In a few minutes Jael had un- 
bawed the door, let us in, and closed it again securely, mounting 
guard behind it with something that looked very like my father's 
pistols, though I would not discredit her among our peaceful 
Society, by positively stating the fact. 
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^ Bravo!" said John, when we stood altogether in the bar- 
ricaded house, and heard the threatening murmur of yoices 
and feet outside. 

"Bravo, Jael! We are secure, I think." 

Secure! bolts and bars secure against fire? For that was 
threatening us now. 

"They can't mean it — surely they can't mean it," repeated 
John, as the cry of "Bum 'un out!" rose louder and louder. 

But they did mean it. From the attic window we watched 
them light torch after torch, sometimes throwing one at the 
house, — but it fell harmless against the staunch oaken door, 
and blazed itself out on our stone steps. All it did was to 
show more plainly than even daylight had shown, the gaunt, 
ragged forms and pinched faces, furious with famine. 

John, as well as I, recoiled at that miserable sight. 

"I'll speak to them," he said. "TJnbar the window, Jael;'* 
and before I could hinder, he was leaning right out. "Holloa 
there!" 

At his loud and commanding voice a wave of upturned faces 
surged forward, expectant. 

"My men, do you know what you are about? To burn down 
a gentleman's house is — hanging." 

There was a hush, and then a shout of derision. 

"Not a Quaker's ! nobody'll get hanged for burning out a 
Quaker!" 

A minute or two John stood thinking. Then he touched me 
on the shoulder. 

"Phineas, I'm going to try a new plan — at least one so old, 
that it's almost new. Whether it succeeds or not, you'll bear 
me witness to your fether that I did it for the best, and did 
it because I thought it right. Now, for it." 

To my horror, he threw up the window wide, and leant out. 

"My men, I want to speak to you." 

He might as well have spoken to the roaring sea. The only 
answer was a shower of missiles, which missed their aim. The 
rioters were too far off — our spiked iron railings, eight feet 
high or more, being a barrier which none had yet ventured to 
climb. But at length one random stone hit John on the chest 
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I pulled him in, but he declared he was not hurt. Terrified, 
I implored him not to risk his life. 

"Life is not always the first thing to be thought of," said 
he, gently. "Don't be afraid — I shall come to no harm. But 
I must do what I think right, if it is to be done." 

While he spoke, I could hardly hear him for the bellowings 
outside. More savage still grew the cry — 

"Bum 'em out! bum 'em out! They be only Quakers!" 

"There's not a minute to lose — stop — let me think — Jael, 
is that a pistol ?" 

"Loaded,'* she said, handing it over to him with a kind of 
stem delight. Certainly, Jael was not meant to be a Friend. 

John ran downstairs, and before I guessed his purpose, had 
unbolted the hall-door, and stood on the flight of steps, in full 
view of the mob. 

There was no bringing him back, so of course I followed. A 
pillar sheltered me — I do not think he saw me, though I stood 
close behind him. 

So sudden had been his act, that even the rioters did not 
seem to have noticed, or clearly understood it, till the next 
ligtted torch showed them the young man standing there, with 
his back to the door — outside the door. 

The sight fairly confounded them. Even I felt that for the 
inoment he was safe. They were awed — nay, paralyzed, by his 
daring. 

But the storm raged too fiercely to be hushed, except for 
one brief minute. A confusion of voices burst out afresh — 

"Who be thee?" — "It's one o' the Quakers."— "No, he 
benu't— "Burn 'un, anyhow." — "Touch 'un, if ye dare." 

There was evidently a division arising. One big man, who 
W made himself very prominent all along, seemed trying to 
calm the tumult. 

John stood his ground. Once a torch was flung at him — he 
stooped and picked it up. I thought he was going to hurl it 
pack again, but he did not; he only threw it down, and stamped 
it out safely with his foot. This simple action had a wonderful 
effect on the crowd. 

The big fellow advanced to the gate, and called John by his name. 
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"Is that you, Jacob Baines?" I am sorry to see you here/* 

"Be ye, sir?" 

"What do you want?" 

"Nought wi' thee. We wants Abel Fletcher. Where is 'umF" 

"I shall certainly not tell you." 

As John said this^ again the noise arose, and again Jacob 
Baines seemed to have power to quiet the rest. 

John Halifax never stirred. Evidently he was pretty well 
known. I caught many a stray sentence, such as "Don't hurt 
the lad.'* — "He were kind to my lad, he were." — "No, lie 
be a real gentleman." — "No, he camed here as poor as us," 
and the like. At length, one voice, sharp and shrill, was heard 
above the rest. 

"I say, young man, didst ever know what it was to be 
pretty nigh famished?*' 

"Ay, many a time." 

The answer, so brie^ so unexpected, struck a great hush 
into the throng. Then the same voice cried — 

"Speak up, man! we won't hurt 'eel Tou be one o' we!" 

"No, I am not one of you. I'd be ashamed to come in the 
night and bum my master's house down." 

I expected an outbreak, but none came. They listened, a^ 
it were by compulsion, to the clear, manly voice that had noi 
in it one shade of fear. 

"What do you do it for?" John continued. "All because he 
would not sell you, or give you, his wheat. Even so — it wafl 
his wheat, not yours. May not a man do what he likes witb 
his own?" 

The argument seemed to strike home. There is always « 
lurking sense of rude justice in a mob — at least, a British mob. 

Don't you see how foolish you were ? You tried threats too. 
Now you all know Mr. Pletcher; you are his. men — some oi 
you. He is not a man to be threatened." 

This seemed to be taken rather angrily; but John went ob 
speaking, as if he did not observe the fact. 

"Nor am I one to be threatened, neither. Look here — th< 
first one of you who attempted to break into Mr. Fletcher' 
house, I should most certainly have shot. But I'd rather no 
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sboot you, poor, starving fellows! I know what it is to be 
hungry. I'm sorry for you — sorry from the bottom of my heart." 
There was no mistaking that compassionate accent, nor the 
murmur which followed it. 

"But what must us do, Mr. Halifax!" cried Jacob Baines: 
"uB be .starved a' most. What's the good o' talking to we?'* 

John^s countenance relaxed. I saw him lift his head and 
shake his hair back, with that pleased gesture I remembered 
80 well of old. He went down to the locked gate. 

"Suppose I gave you something to eat, would you listen to 
me afterwards?" 

There arose a frenzied shout of assent. Poor wretches! they 
were fighting for no principle, true or false, only for bare life. 
They would have bartered their very souls for a mouthful of 
bread. 

"You must promise to be peaceable," said John, again, very 
resolutely, as soon as he could obtain a hearing. "You are 
Norton Bury folk, I know you. I could get every one of you 
hanged, even though Abel Fletcher is a Quaker. Mind, you'll 
he peaceable?" 

"Ay — ay! Some'at to eat; give us some'at to eat." 

John Halifax called out to Jael; bade her bring all the food 
of every kind that there was in the house, and give it to him 
out of the parlour-window. She obeyed — I marvel now to 
think of it but she implicity obeyed. Only I heard her ^x the 
har to the closed front-door, and go back, with a strange, sharp 
sob, to her station at the hall-window. 

"Now, my lads, come in!" and he unlocked the gate. 

They came thronging up the steps, not more than two score, 
1 imagined, in spite of the noise they had made. But two score 
of such famished, desperate men, Qod grant I may never 
again see!" 

John divided the food as well as he could among them; they 
fell to it like wild beasts. Meat, cooked or raw, loaves, vege- 
tables, meal; all came alike, and were clutched, gnawed, and 
scrambled for, in the'' fierce selfishness of hunger. Afterwards, 
there was a call for drink. 

"Water, Jael; bring them water." 
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"Beer!" shouted some. 

"Water," repeated John. "Nothing but water. 1*11 have no 
drunkards rioting at my master's door." 

And either by chance or design, he let them hear the click 
of his pistoL But it was hardly needed. They were all cowed 
by a mightier weapon still — the best weapon a man can use — 
his own firm, indomitable will. 

At length all the food we had in the house was consumed. 
John told them so; and they believed him. Little enough, 
indeed was sufficient for some of them; wasted with long 
famine, they turned sick and faint, and dropped down even 
with bread in their mouths, unable to swallow it. Others gorged 
themselves to the full, and then lay along the steps, supine 
as satisfied brutes. Only a few sat and ate like rational human 
beings; and there was but one, the little, shrill- voiced man, 
who asked me if he might "tak a bit o' bread to the old 
wench at home?** 

John, hearing, turned, and for the first time noticed me. 

"Phineas, it was very wrong of you; but there is no danger now." 

No, there was none — not even for Abel Fletcher's son. I 
stood safe by John's side, very happy, very proud. 

"Well, my men," he said, looking round with a smile, have 
you had enough to eat?" 

"Oh, ay!** they all cried. 

And one man added — "Thank the Lord 1" 

"That's right, Jacob Baines: and, another time, trust the 
Lord. Tou wouldn't then have been abroad this summer 
morning," — and he pointed to the dawn just reddening in the 
sky — "this quiet, blessed summer morning, burning and rioting, 
bringing yourselves to the gallows, and your children to 
starvation.*' 

"They be nigh that a'ready," said Jacob, sullenly. "TJs men 
ha' gotten a meal thankee for it; but what'll become o' the 
little *uns at home ? I say, Mr. Halifax," and he seemed wazinS 
desperate again, "we must get food somehow." 

John turned away, his countenance very sad. Another of the 
men plucked at him from behind. 

"Sir, when thee was a poor lad, I lent thee a rug to sleep 
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l; I doan't grudge'ee getting on; you was bom for a gentle- 
an, surely. But Master ^Fletcher be a bard man." 

"And a just one," persisted John. "You that work for him, 
d he ever stint you of a halfpenny? If you had come to 
im and said, "Master, times are hard, we can't live upon our 
ages," he might — I don't say that he would — but he might 
ven have given you the food you tried to steal." 

"D'ye think he'd give it us now P" . . . . 

He called me aside, explained to me, and asked my advice 
nd consent, as Abel ^Fletcher's son, to a plan that had come 
ito his mind. It was to write orders, which each man presenting 
t our mill, should receive a certain amount of flour. 

"Do you think your father would agree?" 

"I think he would." 

"Yes," John added, pondering — "I am sure he would. And 
esides, if he does not give some, he may lose all. But he 
rould not do it for fear of that. No, he is a just man — I 
m not afraid. Give me some paper, Jael." 

He sat down composedly as if he had been alone in the 
ounting-house, and wrote. I looked over his shoulder, admiring 
is clear, firm hand- writing; the precision, concentrativeness, 
Qd quickness, with which he first seemed to arrange, and then 
Jecute his ideas. He possessed to the full, that "business" 
iculty, so frequently despised, but which, out of very ordinary 
material, often makes a clever man; and without which the 
Severest man alive can never be altogether a great man. 

When about to sign the orders, John suddenly stopped. "No, 

had better not." 

"Why so?" 

"I have no right; your father might think it presumption." 

"Presumption? after to-night I" 

"Oh, that's nothing! Take the pen. It is your part to sign 
lem, Phineas." 

I obeyed. 

Isn't this better than hanging?" said John, to the men, 
^hen he had distributed the little bits of paper — precious as 
>ound-notes — and made them all fully understand the same. 
Why, there isn't another gentleman in Norton Bury, who, if 
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you had come to bum his house down, would not have had 
the constables or the soldiers, have shot down one-half of jou 
like mad dogs, and sent the other half to the county gaol. 
Now, for all your misdoings, we let you go quietly home, well 
fed, and with food for your children, too. Why^ think you?" 

"I don't know," said Jacob Baines, humbly. 

"I'll tell you. Because Abel Fletcher is a Quaker and a 
Christian." 

"Hurrah for Abel Fletcher! hurrah for the Quakers !" shouted 
theyj waking up the echoes down Norton Bury streets; whichz 
of a surety, had never echoed to that shout before. And ^ 
the riot was over. 



DANTE GABEIEL EOSSETTI (1828—1882). 

The white Ship* 

Henbt I. OF England. — 25th Nov., 1120. 

By none but me can the tale be told. 
The butcher of Eouen, poor Berold. 

(Lands are swayed "by a King on a throne), 
'T was a royal train put forth to sea, 
Tet the tale can be told by none but me. 

{The sea hath no Kjing bid Chd alone). 

King Henry held it as life's whole gain 
That afber his death his son should reign. 

'Twas so in my youth I heard men say. 
And my old age calls it back to-day. 

King Henry of England's realm was he, 
And Henry Duke of Normandy. 

The times had changed when on either coast 
"Clerkly Harry" was all his boast. 

Of ruthless strokes full many an one 

He had struck to crown himself and his son; 

And his elder brother's eyes were gone. 
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And when to the chase his court would crowd, 

The poor flung ploughshares on his road, 

And shrieked: "Our cry is from King to GK)d!" 

But all the chiefs of the English land 
Had knelt and kissed the Prince's hand. 

And next with his son he sailed to France 
To claim the Norman allegiance: 

And every baron in Normandy 
Had taken the oath of fealty. 

*Twas sworn and sealed, and the day had come 
When the King and the Prince might journey home: 

For Christmas cheer is to home hearts dear, 
And Christmas now was drawing near. 

Stout Fitz-Stephen came to the King, — 
A pilot famous in seafaring; 

And he held to the King, in all men's sight, 
A mark of gold for his tribute's right, 

"Liege Lord! my father guided the ship 
From whose boat your father's foot did slip 
When he caught the English soil in his grip, 

"And cried: *By this clasp I claim command 
O'er every rood of English land!' 

"He was borne to the realm you rule o'er now 
In that ship with the archer carved at her prow: 

"And thither I'll bear, an' it be my due. 
Your father's son and his grandson too. 

"The famed White Ship is mine in the bay; 
From Harfleur's harbour she sails to-day, 

"With masts fair-pennoned as Worman spears 
And with fifty well-tried mariners." 
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Quoth the King: "My ships are chosen each one, 
But ril not say nay to Stephen's son. 

"My son and daughter and fellowship 
Shall cross the water in the White Ship." 

The King set sail with the eve's south wind, 
And soon he left; that coast behind. 

The Prince and all his, a princely show, 
Eemained in the good White Ship to go. 

With noble knights and with ladies fair, 
With courtiers and sailors gathered there, 
Three hundred living souls we were: 

And I, Berold, was the meanest hind 
In all that train to the Prince assign'd. 

And now the Prince cried: "Bring wine from below; 
Let the sailors revel ere yet they row: 

"Our speed shall o'ertake my father's flight 
Though we sail from the harbour at midnight." 

The rowers made good cheer without check; 

The lords and ladies obeyed his beck; 

The night was light, and they danced on the deck. 

But at midnight's stroke they cleared the bay, 
And the White Ship furrowed the water-way. 

The sails were set, and the oars kept tune 

To the double flight of the ship and the moon : 

Swifter and swifter the White Ship sped 

Till she flew as the spirit flies from the dead: . 

As white as a lily glimmered she 
Like a ship's fair ghost upon the sea. 

And the Prince cried, "Priends, 'tis the hour to sing I 
Is a songbird's course so swift on the wing?" 
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And under the winter stars* still throng, 

IFrom brown throats, white throats, merry and strong. 

The knights and the ladies raised a song. 

A song, — nay, a shriek that rent the sky. 
That leaped o'er the deep I — the grievous cry 
Of three hundred living that now must die. 

An instant shriek that sprang to the shock 
As the ship's keel felt the sunken rock. 

'T is said that afar — a shrill strange sigh — 
The King's ships heard it and knew not why. 

Pale Eitz-Stephen stood by the helm 

'Mid all those folk that the waves must whelm. 

A great King's heir for the waves to whelm. 
And the helpless pilot pale at the helm I 

The ship was eager and sucked athirst, 

By the stealthy stab of the sharp reef pierc'd: 

And like the moil round a sinking cup, 
The waters against her crowded up. 

A moment the pilot's senses spin, — 

The next he snatched the Prince 'mid the din, 

Cat the boat loose, and the youth leaped in. 

A few friends leaped with him, standiag near. 
"Eow! the sea's smooth and the night is clear!" 

"What! none to be saved but these and I?" 
"Eow, row as you'd live! All here must die!" 

Out of the churn of the choking ship. 
Which the gulf grapples and the waves strip, 
They struck with the strained oars' flash and dip. 

'Twas then o'er the splitting bulwarks' brim 
The Prince's sister screamed to him. 
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He gazed aloft, still rowing apace, 

And through the whirled surf he knew her fisice. 

To the toppling decks clave one and all 
As a fly cleaves to a chamber-wall. 

I, Berold, was clinging anear; 

I prayed for myself and quaked with fear. 

But I saw his eyes as he looked at her. 

He knew her. face and he heard her cry, 
And he said, "Put back! she must not die!" 

And back with the current's force they reel 
Like a leaf that's drawn to a water-wheel. 

'Neath the ship's travail they scarce might float. 
But he rose and stood in the rocking boat. 

Low the poor ship leaned on the tide: 

O'er the naked keel as she best might slide, 

The sister toiled to the brother's side. 

He reached an oar to her from below, 
And stiflened his arms to clutch her so. 

But now from the ship some spied the boat, 
And "Saved!" was the cry from many a throat. 

And down to the boat they leaped and fell: 

It turned as a bucket turns in a well, 

And nothing was there but the surge and swell. 

The Prince that was and the BLing to come. 
There in an instant gone to his doom. 

Despite of all England's bended knee 
And maugre the Norman fealty! 

He was a Prince of lust and pride; 

He showed no grace till the hour he died. 
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When he should be King, he oft would vow, 
He'd yoke the peasant to his own plough. 
O'er him the ships score their furrows now. 

God only knows where his soul did wake, 
Eut I saw him die for his sister's sake. 

By none but me can the tale be told, 
The butcher of Eeuen, poor Berold. 

{Lands are swayed by a King on a throne), 

'Twas 9 royal train put forth to sea, 
Yet the tale can be told by none but me. 
{The sea hath no King but God alone). 

And now the end came o'er the waters' womb 
Like the last great Day that's yet to come. 

With prayers in vain and curses in vain, 
The White Ship sundered on the mid-main: 

And what were men and what was a ship 
Were toys and splinters in the sea's grip. 

I, Berold, was down in the sea; 

And passing strange though the thing may be, 

Of dreams then known I remember me. 

Blithe is the shout on Harfleur's strand 
When morning lights the sails to land: 

And blithe is Honfleur's echoing gloam 
When mothers call the children home: 

And high do the bells of Bouen beat 

When the Body of Christ goes down the street. 

These things and the like were heard and shown 
In a moment's trance 'neath the sea alone; 

And when I rose, *t was the sea did seem. 
And not these things, to be all a dream. 
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The ship was gone and the crowd was gone, 
And the deep shuddered and the moon shone: 

And in a strait grasp my arms did span 

The mainyard rent from the mast where it ran; 

And on it with me was another man. 

Where lands were none 'neath the dim sea-sky, 
We told our names, that man and I. 

"0, I am Godefroy de TAigle liight, 
And son I am to a belted knight." 

"And I am Berold, the butcher's son 
Who slays the beasts in Eouen town." 

Then cried we upon God's name, as we 
Did drift on the bitter winter sea. 

But lo! a third man rose o'er the wave, 

And we said, "Thank God! us three may He save!" 

He clutched to the yard with panting stare, 
And we looked and knew Fitz-Stephen there. 

He clung, and "What of the Prince?" quoth he. 
"Lost, lost!" we cried. He cried, "Woe on me!" 
And loosed his hold and sank through the sea. 

And soul with soul again in that space 
We two were together face to face: 

And each knew each, as the moments sped, 
Less for one living than for one dead: 

And every still star overhead 

Seemed an eye that knew we were but dead. 

And the hours passed; till the noble's son 
Sighed, "God be thy help! my strength's foredone! 

"0 farewell, friend, for I can no more!" 

"Christ take thee!" I moaned; and his life was o'er. 
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Three hundred souls were all lost but one, 
And I drifted over the sea alone. 

At last the morning rose on the sea 
Like an angel's wing that beat tow'rds me. 

Sore numbed I was in my sheepskin coat; 
Half dead I hung, and might nothing note, 
Till I woke sun-warmed in a fisher-boat. 

The sun was high o*er the eastern brim 
As I praised God and gave thanks to Him. 

That day I told my tale to a priest, 

^ho charged me, till the shriffc were releasM, 

X'hat I should keep it in mine own breast. 

-A.nd with the priest I thence did fare 
1}o King Henry's court at Winchester. 

"^Ve spoke with the King's high chamberlain, 
-^nd he wept and mourned again and again, 
-As if his own son had been slain: 

-A.nd round us ever there crowded fast 
C3-reat men with faces all aghast: 

-^.nd who so bold that might tell the thing 
^"^^hich now they knew to their lord the King? 
^^^hich woe I learnt in their communing. 

"Uriie King had watched with a heart sore stirred 
^^E^or two whole days, and this was the third: 

-And still to all his court would he say, 
*'^What keeps my son so long away?" 

-And they said: "The ports lie far and wide 
iThat skirt the swell of the English tide; 

^*And England's cliffs are not more white 
Than her women are, and sc^ce so light 
Her skies as their eyes are blue and bright; 
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^And in some port that he reached from Prance 
The Prince has lingered for his pleasaunce." 

But once the King asked: "What distant cry 
Was that we heard 'twixt the sea and sky?" 

And one said: "With suchUke shouts, pardie! 
Do the fishers fling their nets at sea." 

And one: "Who knows not the shrieking quest 
When the sea-mew misses its young from the nest?" 

'Twas thus till now they had soothed his dread. 
Albeit they knew not what they said: 

But who should speak to-day of the thing 
That all knew there except the King? 

Then pondering much they found a way, 

And met round the Kong's high seat that day. 

And the King sat with a heart sore stirred, 
And seldom he spoke and seldom heard. 

*Twas then through the hall the King was 'ware 
Of a little boy with golden hair, 

As bright as the golden poppy is 

That the beach breeds for the surf to kiss : 

Yet pale his cheek as the thorn in Spring, 
And his garb black like the raven's wing. 

Nothing heard but his foot through the hall, 
!Por now the lords were silent all. 

And the King wondered, and said, "Alack! 
Who sends me a fair boy dressed in black? 

"Why, sweet heart, do you pace through the hall 
As though my court were a funeral?" 

Then lowly knelt the child at the dais. 
And looked up weeping in the King's £Eice. 
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"0 wherefore black, O King, ye may say, 
For white is the hue of death to-day. 

"Tour son and all his fellowship 

Lie low in the sea with the White Ship." 

King Henry fell as a man struck dead; 
And speechless still he stared from his bed 
"When to him next day my rede I read. 

There's many an hour must needs beguile 
A King^s high heart that he should smile, — 

Full many a lordly hour, full fain 

Of his realm's rule and pride of his reign: — 

But this King never smiled again. 

By none but me can the tale be told. 
The butcher of Eouen, poor Berold. 

(Lands are swayed by a King on a throne), 
'T was a royal train put forth to sea, 
Yet the tale can be told by none but me. 

{The sea hath no King but God alone). 



WILLIAM MORRIS (1834—1896). 
Biding Together. 

PoB many, many days together 
The wind blew steady from the East; 

For many days hot grew the weather. 
About the time of our Lady's Feast, 

For many days we rode 4;ogether, 
Yet met we neither friend nor foe; 

Hotter and clearer grew the weather, 
Steadily did the East wind blow. 
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We saw the tree in the hot, bright weather, 
Clear-cut, with shadows very black, 

As freely we rode on together 

With helms unlaced and bridles slack. 

And often as we rode on together. 
We, looking down the green-bank'd stream, 
Saw flowers in the sunoy weather. 
And saw the bubble-making bream. 

And in the night lay down together, 
And hung above our heads the rood. 

Or watch'd night-long in the dewy weather. 
The while the moon did watch the wood. 

Our spears stood bright and thick together. 
Straight out the banners stream'd behind. 

As we gallop'd on in the sunny weather. 
With faces tum'd towards the wind. 

Down sank our threescore spears together, 

As thick we saw the pagans ride, 
His eager face in the clear fresh weather. 

Shone out that last time by my side. 

Up the sweep of the bridge we dash'd together, 
It rock*d to the crash of the meeting spears, 

Down rain'd the buds of the dear spring weather, 
The elm-tree flowers fell like tears. 

There, as we roll*d and writhed together, 

I threw my arms above ray head, 
!Por close by my side, in the lovely weather, 

I saw him reel and fall back dead. 

I and the slayer met together. 

He waited the death-stroke there in his plac 
With thoughts of death, in the lovely weather 

Gapingly mazed at my madden' d face. 
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Madly I fought as we fought together; 

In vain: the little Christian band 
The pagans drown' d, as in stormy weather, 

The river drowns low-lying land. 

They bound my blood-stain'd hands together, 
They bound his corpse to nod by my side: 

Then on we rode, in the bright March weather, 
With clash of cymbals did we ride. 

We ride no more, no more together; 

My prison-bars are thick and strong, 
I take no heed of any weather. 

The sweet saints grant I live not long. 



iLGEENON CHAELES SWINBUENE 
(1837— ). 

Scene after the Murder of Damley* 

{From BoTHWELL Act III Sc. II). 

The body of Daenlbt lying on a hier. 

}ueen. Let me look on him. It is marred not much: 

3 was a fair face of a boy's alive. 

'Oihwell. It had been better had he died ere man. 

^een That hardly was he yesterday; a man 

lat heart, what brain of manhood h&d God sown 

this poor fair fool's flesh to bear him fruit P 

at seed of spirit or counsel? what good hope 

t might have put forth flower in any sun? , 

have plucked none up who cut him off" at root, 
i a tare only or a thorn. His cheek 
act much changed, though since I wedded him 

eyes had shrunken and his lips grown wan 
th sickness and ill living. Yesterday, 
Q or no man, this was a living soul 
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What is this now? This tongue that mourned to me, 

These lips that mine have mixed with, these blind eyes 

That fastened on me following, these void hands 

That never plighted faith with man and kept. 

Poor hands that paddled in the sloughs of shame, 

Poor lips athirst for women's lips and wine, 

Poor tongue that lied, poor eyes that looked askant 

And had no heart to face men's wrath or love 

As who could answer either, — what work now 

Doth that poor spirit which moved them? To what use 

Of evil or good should hell put this or heaven. 

Or with what fire of purgatory annealed 

Shall it be clean and strong, yet keep in it; 

One grain for witness of what seed it was, 

One thread, one shred enwoven with it alive. 

To show what stuff time spun it of, and rent? 

I have more pity such things should be bom 

Than of his death; yea, more than I had hate, 

Living, of him. 

Bothwell, Since hate nor pity now 
Or helps or hurts him, were we not as wise 
To take but counsel for the day's work here 
And put thought of him with him underground? 

(^een, I do but cast once more away on him 
The last thought he will ever have of mine. 
You should now love me well. 

Bothwell. Ay should I, sweet. 

Queen. I think you shall; it were more hard than 
You should not love me. 

Bothwell. Nay, not possible. 

Queen, I think God never set in flesh of man 
Such heart as yours would be to love me not 

Bothwell. Win you give order for his funeral? 

Queen. Ay 

But if you loved not — I would know that now, 
That I might die even this day, and my hands 
Shed no more blood nor strive more for your sake; 
Por if I live whose life is of your love 
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I shall take on them more of toil and blood, 
To stain and tire them labouring all their life. 
I would not die bloodguiltier than is need, 
"With redder hands than these and wearier heart, 
And have no love to cleanse and comfort them. 
Eor this man I forgive him. 

Bothwell Eor which fault? 

Queen, That he touched ever and defiled my life 
With life of his and death. I am fain to know 
You do not love me for his sake the less 
Who so have soiled me with him. 

BothweU. Shall I not 

Swear it with him for sponsor to mine oath? 

Queen, Ejuss me before his face here for a sign. 

Bothwell, You have strange doubts and dreams. 

Queen, I will not have. 

When part we hence, and whither? 

Bothwell I have word 

Your careful warden, the grave lord of Mar, 
Will hardly give my followers at your prayer 
Place to come into Stirling at our back. 
Here now the streets begin to sound and swarm 
So that my guard is now for more than pride; 
Wherefore I hold it well we take with us 
Some friends of our own counsel, as Argyle, 
Huntley, my brother-in-law that shall be none, 
With Maitland and the archbishop, and set forth 
To the lord Seyton's who shall give us house 
Till this loud world fall stiller than it is. 

Queen, Be it where you will, and how ; do you but lead, 
W'ould I not follow naked through the world? 
I^or him of whose dead face mine eyes take leave 
^s my free soul of shameful thought on him, 
f^et him have private burial some fit night 
^y David ^) whom he slew. I mind me now 
I*is not a year since I fled forth with him 

> David Rizzio. 
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Even through the graves where he shall lie alone, 
And passing through their dusty deadly ways 
For some few minutes of the rustling night 
I felt his hand quake; he will quake not now 
To sleep there all night long. See you to that. 



The Queen's Leave-taking of Scotland. 

(From BoTHWELL Act. V. Sc. XIII). 

Queen. Methinks the sand yet cleaving to my foot 
Should not with no more words be shaken off, 
Nor this my country from my parting eyes 
Pass unsaluted; for who knows what year 
May see us greet hereafter? Yet take heed, 
Ye that have ears, and hear me; and take note. 
Ye that have eyes, and see with what last looks 
Mine own take leave of Scotland; seven years since 
Did I take leave of my fair land of France, 
My joyous mother, mother of my joy. 
Weeping; and now with many a woe between 
And space of seven years' darkness, I depart 
From this distempered and unnatural earth 
That casts me out unmothered, and go forth 
On this grey sterile bitter gleaming sea 
With neither tears nor laughter, but a heart 
That from the softest temper of its blood 
Is turned to fire and iron. If I live, 
If G-od pluck not all hope out of my hand, 
If aught of all mine prosper, I that go, 
Shall come back to men's ruin; as a flame 
The wind bears down, that grows against the wind. 
And grasps it with great hands, and wins its way, 
And wins its will, and triumphs; so shall I 
Let loose the fire of all my heart to feed 
On these that would have quenched it. I will make 
From sea to sea one furnace of the land 
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Whereon the wind of war shall beat its wings 
Till they wax faint with hopeless hope of rest, 
And with one rain of men's rebellious blood 
Extinguish the red embers. I will leave 
No living soul of their blaspheming faith 
Who war with monarchs; Q-od shall see me reign 
As he shall reign beside me, and his foes 
Lie at my foot with mine; kingdoms and kings 
Shall from my heart take spirit, and at my soul 
Their souls be kindled to devour for prey > 
The people that would make its prey of them 
And leave G-od's altar stripped of sacrament 
As all king's heads of sovereignty, and make 
Bare as their thrones his temples; I will set 
Those old things of his holiness on high 
That are brought low, and break beneath my feet 
These new things of men's fashion; I will sit 
And see tears flow from eyes that saw me weep 
And dust and ashes and the shadow of death 
Cast from the block beneath the axe that falls 
On heads that saw me humbled; I will do it, 
Or bow mine own down to no royal end 
And give my blood for theirs if Q-od's will be, 
But come back never as I now go forth 
With but the hate of men to track my way 
And not the face of any friend alive. 



SIE WALTEE BESANT (1838— ). 
Oak Apple Dock — Surrender. 

{From St Katheeine's by the Towee). 

W"b were still gazing upon each other with dismayed faces 
en Sister Katherine sprang to her feet, crying, *There is the 
^'s footstep!' There were many footsteps outside, but her 
fs distinguished one. * Quick, Nevill, quick — let him in! 
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Lock and bar the door! If they look to take bim here, lie 
may climb oyer the back wall. That will gain bim a little 
time at least.' 

I ran to open the door. George stood without on the doorstep. 
I dragged him in, and hurriedly closed, locked, and barred 
the door. As if a wooden bar would keep him from the hands 
of the law! 

Tor his part, he appeared in no hurry at all; nor did his 
face show the least disquiet. He seemed astonished at my 
haste, slowly rolled in, leisurely hung up his hat, and, going 
into the parlour, took a chair and sat down without a word. 

*Sir,' said his father, rising from his seat, Hs it true that 
you — you, my son — my tongue sticks — I can hardly say the 
words — you — you have led a band of miserable insurgents — 
rebels, Eadical scoundrels, filth and scum — from Whitechapel 
Mount to the City, bawling all together for a Eepublic— you?' 

*I think,' George replied, unmoved, 'that I did hear some I 
talk of a Eepublic' 1 

*Is it true, sir, I ask again, that you. led these villains P' ' 

*I think,' said George, still unconcerned, 'that we all march©^ 
together, and I went first. Oh! yes, undoubtedly I was tb^* 
first; otherwise I would not have joined them. That was tl** 
condition, you know.' 

Heavens! How could a man answer such a question in ^ 
manner so unconcerned? 

*Is it true,' his father continued, *that you refused to di^' 
perse, and fought the constables?' 

*If,' said George, 'there was to be no fighting, why should 
I make or meddle with the matter? It was no affair of min^- 
It was but a poor fight — a miserable business. Before th^ 
soldiers could fire upon us — but — I forget.' He spoke witl*- 
stark, staring insensibility. 

"Oh!' cried Sister Katherine, wringing her hands. *We ar^ 
bewitched indeed! "What have I said from the beginning? 
Witchcraft! Witchcraft! Would that I knew the witch!' 

'Eebel and traitor!' thundered the Lieutenant. 'Insensate, 
hardened villain! Shall one who has borne his Majesty's com- 
mission, and still wears his Majesty's uniform, harbour such a 
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never see thy face again! Go forth, before I call down a curse 
from Heaven!' 

'Brother! Brother!' Sister Katherine threw her arms round 
George's neck. *Do not curse him — forbear ! Have patience. 
He is bewitched. He is thine only son, George ! — George !' 

She turned to him. *0h!' she cried in despair, *he marks 
nothing, he is bewitched! George! kneel to thy father for 
forgiveness! Oh! he hears nothing! he heeds nothing! What 
shall we do? What shall we do?' 

*Go!' repeated the Lieutenant — pointing to the door. *G«! 
lest I myself with my own hands hale mine own son to a 
traitor's prison and a traitor's death.' 

^Brother! Brother! George! George!' cried the unhappy 
sister, turning from one to the other helplessly. 
George, however, rose slowly. 
*I am ordered to go. I obey. Henceforth — ' 
But here he paused and looked about him strangely. No one 
ixi his right mind could so look and so behave. 

'Something,' he added, 'was said about a prison and a death. 
Perhaps I may find both -r— outside. I wish you good evening, 
l^fj. Oomines,' as if he had not perceived my father's presence 
tintil then. *It is a cold night and rainy. But for the time of 
year—' 

*Eebel and traitor!' cried my father, with flushing cheek. 
And indeed, that at such a moment this man could begin to 
Bpeak of the weather was too much. 

*Nevill,' said Sister Katherine, *go with him. Do not leave 
him. Let him not go out of your sight. Stay with him. Per- 
haps this storm may blow over. Perhaps they will never find 
^ out who led the mob. Take him over to his Dock, and stay 
^th him there. Oh, George — George — what can I do but 
pray for thee? Nay — what better can we do for any man 
but pray for him ? Thou shalt have the prayers of the Church 
day by day — yea, of this ancient and religious Foundation. 
Go now, George, my dear. Oh, go quickly.' 

We went out together, George making no reply. *Twas the 
last time that the poor lad saw his father. 
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I led him — he showed no will or desire of his own, but 
was quite docile — to St. Bjitherine's Stairs. The night was 
dark and rainy. The wind had now risen, and blew cold up 
the river. We took oars and rowed out into the middle of the 
Fool, and so down stream between the lines of shipping moored 
together, waiting to be discharged or take in cargo. Lights 
gleamed from the cabin windows, and every ship had her great 
lanthom showing lights like lines of stars aboTe the dark waters. 
Our watermen were silent, refraining even from bad words, 
and you may be sure that I had no desire to talk. The rain 
fell faster, and the wind blew colder. I was glad indeed when 
we landed at the G-lobe Stairs, Sotherhithe, close to Oak 
Apple Dock, which was marked even on this dark night by 
the black masts of the ship lying there for repairs. 

In every dock along the river, north and south, there ifl 
within the gates a small cottage or lodge for the residence of 
the watchman. He lives here, and never leaves the dock from 
the time when the workmen go at evening until they resume 
their labours in the morning. Here, I thought, George might, 
perhaps, remain for awhile in safety, provided that no one in 
the crowd, either of those who followed him, or of those who 
looked on, should have recognised him. Certainly there could 
be few to recognise the face of this sailor, who had spent most 
of his life upon the sea. 

I dismissed the watchman — astonished at our appearance -- 
to his bed in the room above. The room was furnished with 
two chairs, a table, and a cupboard. Over the mantelshelf hung 
a blunderbuss, with a fly-marked card explaining that it wtf 
loaded; the watchman's bludgeon stood in a comer; his rattle 
(which would have been useless in so lonely a spot) lay on 
the mantelshelf, where were also his pipe and tobacco-jar. 
fortunately, there was a good fire of ship's wood (the best v^ 
the world), and an inch or two of candle was left. So we sat 
down, each in a chair beside the fire, to dry and warm out* 
selves. 

Por a long time neither spoke. As for myself, I knew no^ 
what to say ; and, as for G-eorge, he was in no mood for talking- 

Presently, the candle fiickered and went out. But there w^ 
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plenty of wood, and the light of the fire was enough. G-eorge 
sat back in his chair, his long legs stretched out and his hand 
in his pockets. But he was not asleep. Outside, the wind 
whistled in the shrouds of the ship, and the lines rattled against 
the masts; we heard the plashing and lapping of the waters 
among the timber-piles at the dock gates. ISTow and then there 
was the dropping of oars as some boat, manned by night plun- 
derers, made its way up stream to rob the ships, or returned 
home laden with their booty. 
'Qeorge,' I said at last, 'are you sleeping?' 
'Nay, lad; why should I sleep? I am waiting.' 
*Por what?' 

*!Por the traitor^s prison and the traitor's death.' 
'Nay, I hope that you shall escape prison. No one could 
have known you in the crowd.' Here a thought pierced my 
Heart like a knife. No one? Then who could have told the story 
to the Lieutenant? Perhaps, however, 'twas a friend who would 
tell no one else. 

'Since,' said George, 'I am not to die by fire or by water, 
or by bullet or by sword, or by bludgeon, the Lord hath 
reserved for me another kind of death. What matters? "Who 
am I that I should rebel against the will of the Lord?' 

*0h, George! put that thought away. Why should the Lord 
desire thy death?' 

'Nay, that is already settled. Why talk like that? Dick 
Archer was a wiser man. He told me that the only certain 
way of death, Hext to murder, poison, or stabbing, with which 
I will have nothing at all to do, is to lead an insurrection. 
"Look you, brother," said Dick, "if there is fighting — there 
can never be an insurrection without fighting — those who lead 
are mostly killed at the outset" — at the outset, Nevill, think 
of that — "or if the rising fail, they are afterwards killed for 
their share in it. Or, if the rising succeeds, they are generally 
killed by the ingratitude of the mob. So, you see, the end of 
such an undertaking is certain." ' 

*Then it was in order to get killed, and for no other reason 
whatever, that you consented to lead a revolutionary mob?' 
'That was my purpose. What else should I do it for?' 
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*Could jou not think of your father, Gteorge? "Was it well 
done?' Then I could say no more on this head, because, alas! 
what about myself? Had I thought upon my father and his 
opinions ? 

*I thought that I should be killed in the fight; that was 
all I thought upon. ISTow I consider, nothing could more anger 
my fether. When it is all over, lad, you will tell him that I 
was no rebel, indeed, only that I was constrained to find a 
way of death. As for the fight, it was a mere fizzle; yet very 
much astonished I was to find myself out of it without a 
scratch. Well, but Dick Archer knew. If not in the fight, then 
after the fight a traitor's death. Why not ?' 

^Dick Archer,' I said, hotly, 'is a wise man, and so is the 
Devil, his master. Why, George, they will hang up all your 
followers with you for high treason if they can.' 

*Ay; they are a villainous lot, 'Twill do them good to hang 
up all.' 

I groaned loud. n 

'Now, my lad, Dick was right, you see, and I have, after 
all, found out the way. Now I shall trouble myself no more. 
I have done my part. The Lord will do the rest. My mind 
is at peace, and for Sylvia's sake will I cheerfully endure all 
that is to follow.' 

With these words, the firelight showing a cheerful and even 
a happy face, he laid his head upon the table and instantly 
fell into a profound sleep, breathing like a child, disturbed by 
no terrors, startled by no anxieties. 

I, too, presently fell asleep. In the morning I was awakened 
by the watchman coming down the stairs to ring the workmen's | 
bell. But I fell asleep again. When I awoke an hour or two 
later everybody was at work upon the ship in the hold; th^ 
carpenters were shaping and sawing, the caulkers were tapping? 
the painters were chattering as they sat on their hanging hoards* 
and from the river came the daily tumult from the ships gomg 
up and down, the boats, and the lighters. 

George was still sleepiog. He had changed his position, an^ 
now slept leaning back in his chair. Heavens! could this maif^ 
strong and comely in his early manhood, with all the promise 
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9f a long life before him, be doomed to a shameful death upon 

the gallows, before many days were gone? There was a little 

spark of fire still left in the embers; I placed some more wood 

upon them. Then I opened the door and stepped out. The 

clouds and rain had passed away. The morning was cold and 

dear. The river sparkled in the sunlight; from the marshes of 

Eotherhithe I heard the note of a bird ; across the water three 

corpses hung on their gibbets and turned the joy of the morning 

into bitterness, for thinking of what might be the fate of the 

poor lad in the lodge. 

The cold air awakened him. He rose and stretched out 
bis arms. 

*Nevill, my lad,' he said, cheerfully, 'all my troubles are 
over. Dick Archer is a wise physician.' He went forth into 
the firesh air and looked about him. 'Hal' he said, breathing 
the air with satisfection, *I smell salt water. This puts life into 
a man.' 
'Life, and not death, George.' 

He turned, and smiled with great seriousness in his eyes. 
*We are in the hands of the Lord,' he replied. Since it is 
death — well — it is not my ordering, but His. Come, let us 
have breakfast, I am hungry.' 

Breakfast there was none, except a morsel of fat pork and 
a lump of bread, three weeks old, which constituted all the 
stores of the watchman. To the west of Globe Stairs, however, 
Kes the village of Eotherhithe or Eedriff, where many decent 
people live, mostly masters and retired masters of ships. Where 
there are sea-captains, there are certainly taverns; and where 
there are taverns, there are victuals. It took, therefore, very 
little time for our watchman, to fetch a goodly piece of cold 
boiled beef, bread, butter, and a gallon or so of small ale with 
which we made shift; indeed, a very excellent breakfast it 
Was — the best we were to eat for a long time to come — and 
George as merry with it as if he was still an apprentice home 
from a voyage. 

Breakfast despatched, George became once more a man of 
business. He remembered that he was the proprietor of Oak 
-A-pple Dock, and that these workmen were his. He therefore 
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proceeded to make an inspection of the work in hand First 
he walked round the quay, which was strewn with spars, chains, 
ropes, blocks, and all kinds of gear — some under sheds, some 
lying in the open. The dock was dry, and the tall gates closed 
against the riyer. Within stood a fine vessel of five hundred 
tons, shored up by timbers. She was brought in for repairs, 
and thirty or forty men were at work upon her within and 
without, scraping, painting, caulking, taking out rotten timbers, 
making her once more seaworthy. The only way of getting on 
board this ship was by means of a plank, one end of which 
rested on the quay and the other on the bulwarks over the 
upper deck of the ship. To run across this narrow bridge, 
which springs up and down beneath the weight of a man, is 
accounted nothing by sailors and dock-carpenters; but a lands- 
man, considering the depth below, and the certainty of broken 
bones if one were to fall, hesitates before he trusts himself to 
cross. 

As I was watching George from the door of the lodge, pass 
lightly over this shaky plank, I became aware of footsteps 
outside, the plashing of boots in mire, and the voices of men. 
At first I paid no heed, thinking they must be workmen of 
the dock. But they were all engaged. There is no other dock 
till you get round the Point, and near to Deptford. 

And save for the little village of Eedriff, and a row of mean 
houses called, I believe, Jamaica Street, and inhabited by 
such as worked in river-side docks and yards, the fields and 
marshes stretch out unbroken, except by ponds and la^y 
streams. 

The men halted at the gates. Still, I felt no anxiety. Thet> 
the side door was opened, and a he>ad looked in. My hear^ 
sank low, my pulse stood still, my hair well-nigh rose on encJ- 
For by the gold upon his hat and by the Crown upon his sta^ 
the man was proclaimed a peace-oflScer. Then the worst anC^ 
heaviest blow of all had fallen. They were come to arrest 
George for last night's* business. He had sought death onc^ 
too often. This man, a Deputy Marshal, was followed by eigh^ 
constables. They were stout and sturdy fellows, their coats^ 
buttoned tight, carrying stout bludgeons, and of resolute ap — 
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pearance. The Deputy Marshal, for his part, kept lookiog 
behind him as if for their protection; certainly, in single en- 
counter with George, he would have come off second-best. 

He looked about the Dock. I, standing at the door of the 
lodge, made no sign. At that moment G-eorge stepped from 
the ship upon the plank, intending to come on shore again. 

'That's our man,' cried one of the constables with an oath. 
'He it was who gave me this plaguey knock over the eye; 
indeed, his left eye presented a lamentable spectacle. *I'll 
swear to him anywhere. 'Twas him that led the mob.' 

*And I,' cried another. *I will swear to him as well.' 

George, at sight of the men, stopped half-way across the 
bridge. 

The Deputy Marshal stepped briskly along the quay. 

'George Bayssallance,' he said. 

*That is my name,' George replied, still standing on the 
plank. 

'Proprietor of the Oak Apple Dock, Rotherhithe.' 

'The same, at your service.' 

^Lately mate on board an East Indiaman.' 

'My case, exactly,' he said, smiling cheerfully. 

'I arrest you, George Bayssallance, on a charge of High 
Treason. Here is my warrant. He pulled it out. 

'Bring it across, my friend,' said George. 

By this time the workmen of the yard had become aware 
>f something stirring — something out of the way. ISTow with 
>xie consent they climbed up their ropes, and stood upon the 
ieck, every man armed with something — and at the word 
Lrrest they murmured ominously. 

'Bring it across, my friend,' repeated George. 

The Deputy Marshal put one foot on the plank. 

Then the men bawled all together, 'Let him come — let him 
'Ome,' and brandished their hatches and hammers. 

If the Deputy Marshal had ventured across it would, I am 
persuaded, have been bad for him. 

'Quiet, men,' said George, 'I know how to tackle him.' 

"With that he set his foot on the other end of the plank, 
and caused it to dance up and down, a schoolboy's trick, but 
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disquieting to a man unaccustomed tp this kind of bridge. The 
Deputy Marshal fell back terrified. 

*Let one of your men bring it across, my friend,' said George. 

The men adyanced one after the other and looked first at 
the depths below — a dry dock with a ship in it looks dark 
and dreadful — and at the shaking b^dge and the stalwart 
man upon it; nay, one or two, as you have seen, had proved 
that strength and valour — and at the threatening men beyond — 
and they returned. 

'Surrender, Q-eorge Bayssallance, said the Deputy Marshal. 

G-eorge turned, and walked back to the ship. 

*Will you choose to walk aboard, gentlemen?* he asked. 

They looked at each other and at the plank. "Not one ventured. 

*Then, gentlemen, if no one will come on board — ^ he kicked 
the plank, and it fell down into the depth with a crash. 'There! 
what a misfortune! Because now you cannot come to me, and 
I cannot get across to you — what shall be done ?' 

The workmen laughed aloud. The Deputy Marshal looked 
solemn. 

'Come, sir,' he said, trying conciliation. *Tou must not resist 
the Law. You can't escape, you know, and we are prepared 
to wait here all day — all night, too, if neccessary; we can get 
ladders. In short, we must take you in the long run.' 

'You think I cannot escape?' 

'You cannot possibly escape. There are eight constables, all 
resolute men, and you must leave the ship some time or other.' 

'Oh, yes; I shall leave the ship some time or other.' 

'There can't be much provision on board, I take it. Come, 
Mr. Bayssallance, listen to reason. Think how much better it 
will look when your trial comes on, if I can step into the box 
and say that the prisoner gave himself up without any trouble. 
I might even add, with tears of contrition, if you made it 
worth my while. Come, sir, you are a substantial man — all of 
us would be glad to get you off if we could. You must but — 
render, however, but we will give our evidence for you — won^ ^ 
we, men ? — if so be you make it worth our while.' 

The honest fellows all murmured their extreme readiness t 
oblige in this particular. 
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swear that you led the mob P *TiB true one or two of us show 
the marks of your bludgeon. But these are marks which a 
substantial gentleman like yourself can easily rub out, and no 
malice left. Very well, then. Where is the evidence of the 
Crown? Some may be got to swear that you were fighting. 
Well, the afternoon was gloomy. They might very well be 
mistaken. Anybody might be mistaken, particularly in the face 
of a stranger; and you don't look as if you were much hurt. 
Now, it stands to reason that in such a fight you ought to 
have had your head broken; and, again, it was Sunday after- 
noon, and you were probably taking a nap at home after dinner, 
liord! It's nothing. The case will break down before the 
magistrates at the very outset. If I were your honour, I should 
think nothing at all about it. Any good lawyer will see you 
through with it.' 

*So I can't escape,' said George, taking no notice of this 
long harangue. *That is what you think, is it?' 

He laughed so cheerfully, and his face so beamed with good 
humour that I began to have some hopes that he might intend 
something. For instance, we were all on one side of the dock, 
but there was a quay on the other side as well. How if he 
were to get off the ship to that side and so escape over the 
wall while the constables were still considering how to get 
at him. 

*Don't talk of escape, sir,' said the Deputy Marshal. *I implore 

you to consider how it will seem to a jury if we have to swear 

I that you refused to surrender and tried to escape. We should 

be justified in firing upon you if we carried muskets. Consider, 

sir, the charge is most serious. If it ends in a conviction, 'twill 

be a capital offence; the temper of the people is roused against 

revolutionaries. You must be careful. Once more, Mr. Bays- 

sallance — once more, sir, you cannot escape; we must take 

you. Surrender, therefore, and come with us without further 

shilly-shally.' 

'You think I cannot escape, do you?' asked George again. 

'What odds what we think?* replied the oflScer. *You have 

played us a trick — Lord! we bear no malice therefore, but 
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you are trapped. Come down quickly, and you shall see how 
my evidence shall move the Court. That is, if you are other- 
wise reasonable,' he added. 

George made no reply, but walked aft. The ship, an old- 
fashioned craft, lay with her bows inland, her bowsprit sticking 
out over the dock gates, and her stern towards the river. By 
reason of her length and the shortness of the dock, her stem 
cabins almost hung over the .great tide-gates, opened only to 
float a ship in or out. 

We crowded along the quay, the Deputy Marshal first, 
curious to see what George was going to do. There was a coil 
of rope lying beside the wheel. Eirst he lashed one end of 
this to the wheel itself. Then he took up the coil, and with 
the practised hand of a sailor, he threw the rope over the tide- 
gates into the river beyond. Then I understood what he was 
going to do, and I rejoiced, because if he had the sense to put 
himself on board a King's ship or a volunteer, or even a tra- 
ding vessel on the point of sailing, as an able seaman, he would 
be surely in perfect safety. He was going to escape by means 
of this rope. 

There are two things to understand. The top beam of the 
gates, being about a foot in breadth, presented a way from one 
side of the dock to the other without going all round. But, 
as some dock-carpenters may have their heads turned witb. 
looking down into flowing water on one side and the depths 
of the dock on the other, a light handrail was run along* 
except for a space in the middle where the gates joined. Thi^ 
was unprotected. 

That is the first thing. The next is that we were close t^^ 
Globe Stairs, and that about all the stairs down the river ther^ 
is always a number of boats belonging to the watermen, th.^ 
building-yard men, and the dock-men. George knew perfectl;:^ 
well that moored to the piles outside his dock, and belongiiB- # 
to the stairs, there were plenty of boats. I knew this, to^^ 
and waited to see how he would carry out his design. 

Having cast his rope over, he went below for a minute C^ 
two, and returned bearing two light sculls with him. He th^^ 
threw himself over, and slid, by the aid of the rope, from tl»-^ 
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sliip to the bridge of tlie gates, wliere he stood for a moment 
and laughed at the constables. 

Now, had they known of this way over the gates, they 
might, perhaps, have prevented him by occupying it. I say 
perhaps, because there was only room for one man at a time. 
That is, the whole posse comitatus might have ranged them- 
selves along the bridge; yet it was so narrow that only one 
man could fight at a time, and he only at a great disadvantage, 
as, being unused to the situation, and fighting with a man who 
knew not the fear of height and dangerous places, and was 
accustomed to running backwards and forwards by this way. 
The constables, however, saw only a narrow beam; and as for 
crossing it in order to arrest their prisoner, even the Deputy 
Marshal did not so much as propose it to them. 

We waited, therefore, to see what he would do next. 

He walked along the bridge to the other side, that nearest 
the stairs. Then he took the rope in his hands, swung off, and 
disappeared. 

A moment afterwards, as we looked over the wooden parapet 
upon the river, he floated out in a little dingy, adjusting his sculls. 

'Good day, gentlemen,' he shouted. 'Pleasant journey back 
again. Send out for some liquor, Nevill, don't let them go 
liome empty.' 

So he dropped his sculls into the water, and crossed over 
"to the opposite bank. The workmen burst into cheering of 
derision as well as of triumph. 

*He has escaped you,' I said to the Deputy Marshal, who 
'^ith his posse now looked little better than so many fools, 
orestfallen and astonished, while the workmen on board laughed 
at their discomfiture. 

*"We shall have him yet. There are too many who would 

S'wear to him. Young gentleman' said the Deputy Marshal, 

*wliat I said was true. Submission and a clever attorney, and 

a little expenditure, with a good and respectable alibi, would 

pull Mr. Bayssallance out of this plight. Now, if he is caught, 

^hich will certainly happen, he will certainly be hanged. Yes, 

fop sure, his neck will now be stretched. Pity! Pity!' He shook 

. His head compassionately. 
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*May I Bet some liquor before you, sir? There is good 
liquor at the Dolphin Tun, hard by. After your fatigues you 
must be thirsty. It may console you to find that your prisoner 
had a proper sense of what was due to your creature comforts. 
"Will you choose rum, sir, or any other liquor?' 

'Bum, young gentleman, by all means, since you are so 
generous. It is not every one who sets drink before the officers 
of justice.' 

I exhorted the workmen to go on with their work, their 
master being now safe, and these officers only engaged in their 
duty. 

Over the rum and water in the lodge, the Deputy Marshal 
grew friendly. 

'You heard me, sir — you can bear witness — how I almost 
moved that young man, for his own good, to surrender. Sir, 
I ought to have been a barrister. I was bom to be a lawyer. 
I could have- moved juries. "When I attend the trials I never 
hear the counsel without feeling that I could make out abetter 
case. Genius, sir, pure genius. But what is the use of genius 
without opportunity? I was originally an attorney's clerk, and 
am now, as you see, risen to the rank of Deputy Marshal. 
Some day, perhaps, I shall be Marshal.' 

Afber this, he drank my health in a tumbler of hot rum and 
water. 

'May I ask, sir, the name of my noble entertainer? Most 
of those whom I arrest, or try to arrest, receive my visit in ^ 
spirit of hostility. I am glad to find that Mr. Bayssallance^ 
though he has been so ill-advised as to escape, has left behind 
him a friend so civil and hospitable. Sir, I respect you anc^ 
your friend. Sir, I honour you for this attention to the officer^ 
of the law. Sir, I drink again to your very good health. Ah ^ 
it's only on the river-side that one finds rum so mellow, an^ 
so old.' 

'You are very welcome,' I said. 'As for my name and quality^ 
I am an old schoolfellow and playmate of George Bayssallance,. 
and my name is Nevill Comines, and I am a clerk in the- 
Admiralty Office at Somerset House.* 

He started and turned very red, looking at me in a manner 
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that should have awakened my suspicions. But my mind was 
full of George. 

'Hark ye, brother,' he whispered, with a sudden change of 
manner, 'if there is another boat anywhere handy, get down 
the rope, and into that boat, and join your friend. My men 
know thee not. Sheer off, while there is yet time. Shog; that's 
the word. Shog!' 

*Join my friend?' I replied, thinking he was drunk. 'Sheer 
off? "Why should I?' For truly by this time my mind was so 
full of George and his dangers that I had clean forgotten my 
own. *To begin with, I do not know where my friend is at 
this moment to be found.' 

* Young gentleman,' he whispered again, his face again becoming 
very red, *take the advice of one who is older than yourself. 
Shog, before more questions are asked. There is the door wide 
open. Be no more seen until the storm is past and gone. Lie 
snug, and all may be forgotten. Stay where you are, and the 
Lord knows what may happen. Best — 'tis best,' I say. He 
actually took me by the shoulders and shoved me towards the 
door. I gazed upon him with bewilderment. Not even at this 
juncture did I remember what he might mean. 

*A man must do his duty,' he went on, 'There's nothing to 
show that I knew my duty. Tour name, young gentleman — 
I am sometimes bard of hearing — is Tomlinson — Tomlinson. 
Nothing against the name of Tomlinson, to my knowledge. 
Good day to you, Mr. Tomlinson, and many thanks for the 
compliment of the rum.' 

*I think you must be mad,' I said. *"Who put the name of 
Tomlinson into your head? As for my name, it is, as any one 
knows — ' 

*No, no; I do not know,' he interrupted, eagerly. *Let it be 
Tomlinson, or, indeed, Jenkins, or anything that you fancy; 
but not — not — in the name of God, young gentleman.' he 
lowered his voice — *not Comines.' 

'Why should I vanish?' I asked. *To-night I go home to 
St. Katherine's Hospital. To-morrow I go to my desk at Somerset 
House.' 

'Will nothing move you? Will no threat terrify you?' 
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I laughed. Who would belioYe that I could still be so demented 
as not to suspect? 

^In that case/ he said, looking me hard in the face, ^oung 
gentleman,' he began again, *must I say more? If your name 
is not Tomlinson, but — you know — that other name — that 
devil of a name which may get you into trouble — that name — ' 

*Why,' I said, in my stupidity, *it is Nevill Comines, and a 
very good name too,' 

'Well, then, you have had every chance, and, though it goes 
against the grain, there is no longer any help for it.' He sighed, 
and produced a whistle, which he blew. Two of his constables 
appeared at the door. He then took up his staff with the gold 
crown on top, and lugged a paper out of his pocket. 'Neyill 
Comines,' he said, 'aged twenty-two, clerk in his Majesty's 
Office of the Admiralty, secretary of a certain seditious society 
called The Snugs — I apprehend you, Nevill Comines, on the 
charge of High Treason.* 

Upon this, but too late, the full force of yesterday's doings, 
and the neglected warnings of the Marshal, rushed into my 
mind, and I think I must have swooned, which is unmanly. 

When I rrecovered I was sitting in a chair, one of the men 
on either side of me. 

*In consequence of information received, Mr. Comines,' the 
Deputy Marshal went on, *I have visited the house where you 
met, and I have seized upon your papers.' 

Heavens ! If I had not neglected the plain and simple warnings I 
If I had destroyed those papers in time! 

'Well, sir,' continued the officer, *I am much concerned. K 
seems, after drinking with a man, to arrest him, as if — buti* 
is the law. I am an officer of the law; I am carrying out H^y 
duties. Very well, then. In every profession we have our litd® 
ceremonies — formalities. A barrister wears his wig; a clergymfi^ 
puts on his cassock; we of this branch — now, Tom — have * 
little ceremony.' Here the men seized my wrists and maA® 
them fast, without my being able to make the least resistan^?^* 
*It is called the handcuff, nothing but a formality — nothi^^ 
but that. Well, one bird flies away, and another is caugl* *' 
that is the way of the world. It is bad for the bird who ^ 
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caught, but he ought always to think of the good luck of him 
who has ecaped.' 

*Tou are pleased to be a philosopher, sir.' 

'Oh, sir! that is too high a word; philosophy belongs to 
corresponding societies and to such associations as your own. 
Indeed, sir, I could not afford to become a philosopher; I 
should lose my office and my living. Philosophy? The Lord 
forbid!' 

'What are you going to do with me?' 

'Why' — here he looked into the pannikin, which was empty 
— 'since there is no more drink, your honour might do well 
to fortify your spirits before we set out — ' 

'I want no drink.' 

'In that case, the sooner we go home the better. When I 
say home, of course I mean the Prison of Newgate — the last 
home it has proved, indeed, to many. To you, sir, I hope it 
may prove a resting-place for a night or two only. A cheerful 
place and a merry one you will find it.* 



"OUIDA" — LOUISE DE LA EAMfiE (1840- ). 
A Leaf in the Storm. 

The Berceau de Dieu was [a little village in the valley of 

the Seine. It was a pretty place with one steep, stony street, 

shady with poplars and with elms; quaint houses, about whose 

thatch a cloud of white and gray pigeons fluttered all day long; 

a little aged chapel with a conical red roof; and great bams 

covered with ivy and thick creepers, red and purple, and lichens 

that were yellow in the sun. All around it there were the 

broad, flowering meadows, with the sleek cattle of Normandy 

fattening in them, and the sweet dim forests where the young 

men and maidens went on every holy-day and feast-day in the 

Bummer-time to seek for wood-anemones, and lilies of the pools, 

<uid the wild campanula, and the fresh dog-rose, and all the 

Wghs and grasses that made their house doors like garden 

Wers. 
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The Berceau de Dieu was very old indeed. Men said that 
the hamlet had been there in the day of the Virgin of Orleans ; 
and a stone cross of the twelfth centnry still stood by the 
great pond of water at the bottom of the street under the 
chestnut tree, where the villagers gathered to gossip at sunset 
when their work was done. It had no city near it, and no 
town nearer than four leagues. It was in the green care of a 
pastoral district, thickly wooded and intersected with orchards. 
Its produce of wheat, and oats, and cheese, and fruit, and 
eggs was more than sufficient for its simple prosperity. Its 
people were hardy, kindly, laborious, happy; living round the 
little gray chapel in amity and goodfellow-ship. Nothing troubled 
it. "War and rumours of war, revolutions and counter-revolutions, 
empires and insurrections, military and political questions,— 
these all were for it things unknown, and unheard of -^mighty 
winds that arose and blew and swept the land around it, but 
never came near enough to harm it, lying there, as it did, in 
its loneliness like any lark's nest. Even in the great days of 
the Revolution it had been quiet. It had had a lord whom it 
loved in the old castle on the hill at whose feet it nestled: 
it had never tried to harm him, and it had wept bitterly when 
he had fallen at Jemappes, and left no heir, and the chtoau 
had crumbled into ivy-hung ruins. The thunder-heats of that 
dread time had scarcely scorched it. It had seen a few of its 
best youth mfirch away to the chant of the Marseillaise to 
fight on the plains of Champagne; and it had been visited by 
some patriots in bonnets rouges and soldiers in blue uniforms, 
who had given it tricoloured cockades and bade it wear 
them in the holy name of the Republic one and indivisible. 
But it had not known what these meant, and its harvests had 
been reaped without the sound of a shot in its fields or any 
gleam of steel by its innocent hearths; so that the terror and 
the tidings of those noble and ghastly years had left no impress 
on its generations. 

Reine AUix indeed, the oldest woman amongst them att 
numbering more than ninety years, remembered when she ^^ 
a child, hearing her father and his neighbours talk in la^« 
awe-stricken tones one bitter wintry night of how a king h^ 
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been slaia to save the people ; and she remembered likewise — 
remembered it well, because it bad been ber betrotbal-nigbt 
and the sixteenth birthday of her life — how a horseman had 
flashed through the startled street like a comet, and had called 
aloud in a voice of fire, "GHoire! gloire! gloire! — Marengo! 
Marengo! Marengo!" and how the village had dimly understood 
that something marvellous for France had happened afar off, 
and how her brothers and her cousins and her betrothed, and 
shd with them, had all gone up to the bigh slope over the 
river, and had piled up a great pyramid of pine wood and 
straw and dried mosses, and had set flame to it, till it had 
glowed in its scarlet triumph all through that wondrous night 
of the sultry summer of victory. 

Tbese and the like memories she would sometimes relate to 
the children at evening when they gathered round her begging 
for a story. Otherwise no memories of the Eevolution or the 
Empire disturbed the tranquillity of the Berceau. 

This woman, who had been bom in that time of famine and 
flame, was the happiest creature in the whole bamlet of the 
Berceau. "I am old: yes, I am very old," she would say, 
looking up from her spinning-wheel in her house-door, and 
shading her eyes from the sun, "very old — ninety-two last 
summer. But when one has a roof over one's head, and a pot 
of soup always, and a grandson like mine, and when one has 
lived all one's life in the Berceau de Dieu, then it is well to 
be so old. Ah yes, my little ones — yes, though you doubt it, 
you little birds that have just tried your wings — it is well to 
be so old. One has time to think, and thank the good God, 
which one never seemed to have a minute to do in that work, 
work, work, when one was young." 

Eeine AUix was a tall and strong woman, very withered, 
and very bent, and very brown, yet with sweet, dark, flashing 
eyes that had still light in them, and a face that was still 
noble, though nearly a century had bronzed it with its harvest 
suns and blown on it with its winter winds. She wore always 
the same garb of homely dark-blue serge, always the same tall 
white headgear, always the same pure silver ear-rings that had 
^een at once an heirloom and a nuptial gift. She was always 
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shod in her wooden sabots, and she always walked abroad 
with a staff of ash. She had been born in the Berceau de Dieu; 
had lived there and wedded there; had toiled there all her life, 
and never left it for a greater distance than a league or a 
longer time than a day. She loved it with an intense love: the 
world beyond it was nothing to her: she scarcely believed in 
it as existing. She could neither read nor write. She told the 
truth, reared her offspring in honesty, and praised God always 
— had praised Him when starving in a bitter winter after her 
husband's death, when there had been no field-work, and she 
had had five children to feed and clothe; and praised Him 
now that her sons were all dead before her, and all she had 
living of her blood was her grandson Bemadou. Her life had 
been a hard one. Her parents had been hideously poor. Her 
marriage had scarcely bettered her condition. She had laboured 
in the fields always, hoeing and weeding and reaping and car- 
rying wood and driving mules, and continually rising with the first 
streak of the daybreak. She had known fever and femine and 
all manner of earthly ills. But now in her old age she had 
peace. Two of her dead sons, who had sought their fortunes 
in the other hemisphere, had left her a little money, and she 
had a little cottage and a plot of ground, and a pig, and a 
small orchard. She was well-to-do and could leave it all to 
Bemadou; and for ten years she had been happy, perfectly 
happy, in the coolness and the sweetness and the old familar 
ways and habits of the Berceau. 

Bemadou was very good to her. The lad, as she called him, 
was five-and-twenty years old, tall and straight and clean- 
limbed, with the blue eyes of the North, and a gentle, fran^ 
face. He worked, early and late in the plot of ground th»* 
gave him his livelihood. He lived with his grandmother, an^ 
tended her with a gracious courtesy and veneration that nev^"*^ 
altered. 

He was not very wise; he also could neither read nor writ^ '■ 
he believed in his priest and his homestead, and loved th^ 
ground that he had trodden ever since his first steps from th^ 
cradle had been guided by Eeine Allix. He had never beer^ 
drawn for the conscription, because he was the only suppor#^ 
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if a woman of ninety ; he likewise had never been half a dozen 
:ilometres from his birth-place. 

He had neyer been in a city, and only once, on the day of 
lis first communion, in the town four leagues away. He knew 
LotluDg more than this simple, cleanly, honest life that he led. 
^ith what men did outside his little world of meadow- land 
.nd woodland he had no care nor any concern. Once a man 
lad come through the village of the Berceau, a travelling 
lawker of cheap prints — a man with a wild eye and a restless 
irain — who told Bernadou that he was a dowutrodden slave, 
k clod, a beast like a mule, who fetched and carried that the 
•ich might fatten — a dolt, an idiot, who cared nothing for the 
rights of man and the wrongs of the poor. Bernadou had 
listened with a perplexed face: then with a smile, that had 
cleared it like sunlight, he had answered in his country dialect, 
^I do not know of what you speak. Rights? Wrongs? I cannot 
fcelL But I have never owed a sou; I have never told a lie; 
E am strong enough to hold my own with any man that flouts 
me; and I am content where I am. That is enough for me." 
The peddler had called him a poor-spirited beast of burden, 
but had said so out of reach of his arm, and by night had 
slunk away from the Berceau de Dieu, and had been no more 
seen there to vex the quiet contentment of its peaceful and 
peace-loving ways. 

At night, indeed, sometimes, the little wineshop of the vil- 
lage would be frequented by some half dozen of the peasant 
proprietors of the place, who talked Communism after their 
manner, not a very clear one, in excited tones and with the 
feverish glances of conspirators. But it meant littloi and came 
to less. The weather and the price of wheat were dearer matters 
"to them; and in the end they usually drank their red wine in 
amity, and went up the village street arm in arm, singing 
patriotic songs until their angry wives flung open their lattices 
and thrust their white headgear out into the moonlight, and 
called to them shrewishly to get to bed and not make fools 
of themselves in that fashion; which usually silenced and 
sobered them all instantly; so that the revolutions of the Ber- 
ceau de Dieu, if not quenched in a winepot, were always 
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smothered in a nightcap, and never by any chance disturbed 
its repose. 

But of these noisy patriots, Bemadou was never one. He 
had the instinctive conservatism of the French peasant, which 
is in such direct and tough antagonism with the feverish 
Socialism of the French artisan. His love was for the soil — 
a love deep-rooted as the oaks that grew in it. Of Paris he 
had a dim, vague dread, as of a superb beast continually draining 
and devouring. Of all forms of government he was aJike igno- 
rant. So long as he tilled his little angle of land in peace, so 
long as the sun ripened his ficuits and com, so long as &mine 
was away from his door and his neighbours dwelt in good- 
fellowship with him, so long he was happy, and cared not 
whether he was thus happy under a monarchy, an empire, or 
a republic. 

This wisdom, which the peddler called apathy and cursed, 
the young man had imbibed from Nature and the teachings of 
Beine Allix. "Look at home and mind thy work," she had said 
always to him. "It is labour enough for a man to keep his own 
life clean and his own hands honest. Be not thou at any time 
as they are who are for ever telling the good G-od how He 
might have made the world on a better plan, while the rats 
gnaw at their haystacks and the children cry over an empty 
platter.'' 

And he had taken heed to her words; so that in all the 
countryside there was not any lad truer, gentler, braver or 
more patient at labour than was Bemadou; and though some 
thought him mild even to foolishness^ and meek even to stupi- 
dity, he was no fool; and he had a certain rough skill at 
music, and a rare gifb at the culture of plants, that made his 
little home bright within in the winter-time with melody, and 
in the summer gay without as a king's parterre. 

At any rate, Eeine Allix and he had been happy together 
for a quarter of a century under the old gray thatch of the 
wayside cottage, where it stood at the foot of the village stre©*> 
with its great sycamores spread above it. 

One evening in midsummer the people sat out as usual wb^^ 
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the day was done, talking from door to door, the old women 
knitting or spinning, the younger ones mending their husbands' 
or brothers' blouses or the little blue shirts of their infants, 
the children playing with the dogs on the sward that edged 
the stones of the street, and above all the great calm heavens 
and the glow of the sun that had set. 

Seine Alliz, like the others, sat before the door, for once 
doing nothing, but with folded hands and bended head dreamily 
taking pleasure in the coolness that had come with evening, 
and the smell of the limes that were in blossom, and the blithe 
chatter of Margot (Bernadou's wife) with the neighbours. Ber- 
nadou was close beside them, watering and weeding those 
flowers that were at once his pride and his recreation, making 
the face of his dwelling bright and the air around it full of 
fragrance. 

The little street was quiet in the evening light, only the 
laughter of the children and the gay gossip of their mothers 
breaking the stillness; it had been thus at evening with the 
Berceau centuries before their time — they thought that it 
would thus likewise be when centuries should have seen the 
youngest-bom there in his grave. 

Suddenly there came along the road between the trees an 
old man and a mule: it was Mathurin the miller, who had 
been that day to a little town four leagues off, which was the 
trade-mart and the corn-exchange of the district. He paused 
before the cottage of Eeine Allix: he was dusty, travel-stained 
and sad. 

"There is terrible news," he said, drawing a sheet of printed 
words from his coat-pocket — "terrible news! We are to go 
to war." 

"War!" The whole village clustered round him. They had 
heard of war, far-off wars in Africa and Mexico, and some of 
their sons had been taken off like young wheat mown before 
its time; but it still remained to them a thing remote, imper- 
Bonal, inconceivable, with which they had nothing to do, nor 
ever would have anything. 

"Read!" said the old man, stretching out his sheet. The only 
one there who could do so, Picot the tailor, took it and spelled 
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the news out to their wondering ears. It was the declaration 
of France against Prussia. 

There arose a great wail from the mothers whose sons were 
conscripts. The rest asked in trembling, "Will it touch us?" 

"Us," echoed Picot the tailor, in contempt. "How should it 
touch usP" Our braves will be in Berlin with another fort- 
night. The paper says so." 

The people were silent: they were not sure what he meant 
by Berlin, and they were afraid to ask. 

"Bread will be dear,'* muttered Mathurin the miller, going 
onward with his foot-weary mule. Bemadou stood silent, with 
his roses dry and thirsty round him. 

""Why art thou sad?" whispered Margot with wistful eyes? 
Thou art exempt from war-seryice, my love?'* 

Bemadou shook his head. "The poor will suffer somehow," 
was all he answered. 

Yet to him, as to all in the Berceau, the news was not 
very terrible, because it was so vague and distant — an evil so 
far off and shapeless. 

The sultry heats and cloudless nights of the wondrous and 
awful summer of the year eighteen hundred and seventy passed 
by, and to the Berceau de Dieu it was a summer of fair pro- 
mise and noble harvest, and never had the land brought forth 
in richer profusion for man and beast. News came slowly and 
seldom to the Berceau. It was a place lowly and obscure 
enough to be left in peace. The law pounced down on it once 
or twice and carried off a few of its men for army-service, and 
arms were sent to it from its neighbouring town, and an old 
soldier of the Pirst Empire tried to instruct its remaining sons 
in their use. But he had no apt pupil, except Bemadou, who 
soon learned to handle a musket with skill and with precision, 
and who carried his straight form gallantly and well, though 
his words were seldom heard and his eyes were always sad. 

"You will not be called till the last, Bemadou,'* said the 
old soldier: "you are married, and maintain your granddame 
and wife and child. But a strong, muscular, well-built youth 
like you should not wait to be called — you should volunteer 
to serve France." 
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"I will serve Prance when my time comes," said Bemadou, 
simply, in answer. But he would not leave his fields barren, 
and his orchard uncared for, and his wife to sicken and starve, 
and his grandmother to perish alone in her ninety-third year. 
They jeered and flouted and upbraided him, those patriots who 
screamed against the fallen Empire in the wineshop, but he 
looked them straight in the eyes, and held his peace, and did 
his daily work. 

"If he be called, he will not be found wanting," said Eeine 
Allix, who knew him better than did even the young wife 
whom he loved. Bemadou, clung to his home with a dogged 
devotion. He would not go from it to fight unless compelled, 
but for it he would have fought like a lion. His love for his 
country was only an indefinite, shadowy existence that was not 
clear to him : he could not save a land that he had never seen, 
a capital that was only to him as an empty name; nor could 
he comprehend the danger that his nation ran, nor could he 
desire to go forth and spend his life-blood in defence of things 
unknown to him. He was only a peasant, and he could not 
read nor greatly understand. But affection for his birth-place 
was a passion with him — mute indeed, but deep-seated as an 
oak. For his birth-place he would have struggled as a man can 
only struggle when supreme love as well as duty nerves his 
arm. Neither he nor Beine Allix could see that a man's duty 
might lie from home, but in that home both were alike ready 
to dare anything and to suffer everything. It was a narrow 
form of patriotism, yet it had nobleness, endurance and patience 
in it: in song it has been oftentimes deified as heroism, but 
in modern warfare it is punished as the blackest crime. 

So Bemadou tarried in his cottage till he should be called, 
keeping watch by night over the safety of his village, and by 
day doing all he could to aid the deserted wives and mothers 
of the place by the tilling of their ground for them and the 
tending of such poor cattle as were left in their desolate fields. 
He and Margot and Eeine Allix, between them, fed many 
mouths that would otherwise have been closed in death by famine, 
and denied themselves all except the barest and most meagre 
subsistence, that they might give away the little they possessed. 
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And all this while the war went on, but seemed far from 
them, so seldom did any tidings of it pierce the seclusion in 
which they dwelt. By and by, as the autumn went on, they 
learned a little more. Fugitives coming to the smithy for a 
horse's shoe; women fleeing to their old village homes from 
their base, gay life in the city; mandates firom the government 
of defence sent to every hamlet in the country; stray news- 
sheets brought in by carriers or hawkers and hucksters, — all 
these by degrees told them of the peril of their country — 
vaguely indeed, and seldom truthfully, but so that by mutilated 
rumours they came at last to know the awful fiicts of the fate 
of Sedan, the fall of the Empire, the siege of Paris. It did 
not alter their daily lives: it was still too far off and too im- 
palpable. But a foreboding, a dread, an unspeakable woe settled 
down on them. Already their lands and cattle had been harassed 
to yield provision for the army and large towns; already their 
best horses had been taken for the siege-trains and the forage- 
wagons; already their ploughshares were perforce idle, and their 
children cried because of the scarcity of nourishment; already 
the iron of war had entered into their souls. 

The little street at evening was mournful and very silent: the 
ew who talked spoke in whispers, lest a spy should hear them, 
and the young ones had no strength to play: they wanted food. 

"It is as it was in my youth," said Seine Allix, eating her 
piece of black bread and putting aside the better food prepared 
for her, that she might save it, unseen, for "the child." 

It was horrible to her and to all of them to live in that 
continual terror of an unknown foe — that perpetual expecta- 
tion of some ghastly, shapeless misery. They were quiet — 
so quiet! — but by all they heard they knew that any night, 
as they went to their beds, the thunder of cannon might 
awaken them; any morning, as they looked on their beloved 
fields, they knew that ere sunset the flames of war might have 
devoured them. They knew so little too: all they were told 
was so indefinite and garbled that sometimes they thought the 
whole was some horrid dream — thought so, at least, until they 
looked at their empty stables, their untilled land, their children 
who cried from hunger, their mothers who wept for the conscripts. 
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But as yet it was not so very mucb worse than it had been 
in times of bad Harvest and of dire distress; and the storm 
which raged over the land had as yet spared this little green 
nest amongst the woods on the Seine. 

November came. "It is a cold night, Bemadou: put on more 
wood/' said Beine Allix. Fuel at the least was plentiful in 
that district, and Bemadou obeyed. 

He sat at the table, working at a new chum for his wife: 
be had some skill at turnery and at invention in such matters. 
The child slept soundly in its cradle by the hearth, smiling 
while it dreamed. Margot spun at her wheel. Iteine Allix sat 
by the fire, seldom lifting her head from her long knitting- 
needles, except to cast a look on her grandson or at the sleeping 
child. The little wooden shutter of the house was closed. Some 
winter roses bloomed in a pot beneath the little crucifix. Ber- 
nadou's flute lay on a shelf: he had not had heart enough to 
play it since the news of the war had come. 

Suddenly a great sobbing cry rose without — the cry of 
many voices, all raised in woe together. Bemadou rose, took 
his musket in his hand, undid the door and looked out. All 
the people were turned out into the street. There was a sullen 
red light in the sky to the eastward, and on the wind a low, 
hollow roar stole to them. 
"What is itP^* he asked. 

"The Prussians are on us!" answered twenty voices in one 
accord. "That red glare is the town burning.*' 

Then they were all still — a stillness that was more horrible 
than their lamentations. 

B^ine Allix came and stood by her grandson. "If we must 
die, let us die /lerc," she said in a voice that was low and soft 
and grave. 

He took her hand and kissed it. She was content with this 
answer. All night long the people watched in the street. They 
dared not go to their beds: they knew not when the enemy 
might be upon them. They dared not flee; even in their own 
woods the foe might lurk for them. One man indeed did cry 
aloud, "shall we stay here in our houses to be smoked out 
like bees from their hives? Let us fly!" 
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But the calm, firm voice of Beine Allix rebuked him: ^^Let 
who will, run like a hare from the hounds. Eor me and mine, 
we abide by our home-stead.*' 

And they were ashamed to be outdone by a woman ninety 
years old, and no man spoke any more of flight. 

The daybreak came, gray, cheerless, very cold. A dense fog, 
white and raw, hung over the river: in the east, where the 
sun, they knew, was rising, they could only see the livid light 
of the still toweriug flames and pillars of black smoke against 
the leaden clouds. 

"We will let them come and go in peace if they will,'* 
murmured old Mathurin. What can we do? We have no arms 
— no powder, hardly — no soldiers — no defence." 

By degrees the women crept timidly back into their houses, 
hiding their eyes, so that they should not see that horrid light 
against the sky, whilst the starving children clung to their 
skirts, wailing aloud in terror. The few men there were left, 
for the most part of them very old or else mere striplings, 
gathered together in a hurried council. Old Mathurin the 
miller and the patriots of the wineshop were agreed that there 
could be no resistance, whatever might befall them — that it 
would be best to hide such weapons as they had and any 
provision that still remained to them, and yield up themselves 
and their homes with humble grace to the dire foe. "If we do 
otherwise,'* they said, "the soldiers will surely slay us, and 
what can a miserable little hamlet like this achieve against 
cannon and steel and fire?'* 

Bernadou alone raised his voice in opposition. His eyes 
kindled, his cheek flushed, his words for once sprang from his 
lips like fire. "What!" he said to them, "shall we yield up 
our houses and our wives and our infants without a single 
blow P Shall we be so vile as to truckle to the enemies of 
Prance, and show that we can fear them? It were a shame, 
a foul shame: we were not worthy of the name of men. let 
us prove to them that there are people in France who are not 
afraid to die. Let us hold our own so long as we can. Our 
muskets are good, our walls strong, our woods in this weather 
morasses that will suck in and swallow them there. Let us do 
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what we can. The camp of the francs-tireurs is but three leagues 
from us. They will be certain to come to our aid. At any rate, 
let us die bravely. We can do little — that may be. But if 
every man in France does that little that he can, that little 
will be great enough to drive the invaders off the soil." 

Mathurin and the others screamed at him and hooted. "You 
are a fool!" they shouted. "You will be the undoing of us' all. 
Do you not know that one shot fired — nay, one musket found 
— and the enemy puts a torch to the whole place ?" 

"I know," said Semadou, with a dark radiance in his azure 
eyes. "But then it is a choice between disgrace and the flames: 
let us only take heed to be clear of the first — the last must 
rage as God wills." 

But they screamed and mouthed and hissed at him: "Oh 
yes ! fine talk, fine talk ! See your own roof in flames if you 
will: you shall not ruin ours. Do what you will with your 
own neck. Keep it erect or hang by it, as you choose. But you 
have no right to give your neighbours over to death, whether 
they will or no." 

He strove, he pleaded, he conjured, he struggled with them 

half the night, with the salt tears running down his cheeks, 

and all his gentle blood burning with righteous wrath and 

loathing shame, stirred for the first time in all his life to a 

rude, simple, passionate eloquence. But they were not persuaded. 

Their few gold-pieces hidden in the rafters, their few feeble 

eheep starving in the folds, their own miserable lives, all hungry, 

woe-begone and spent in daily terrors, — these were still 

dear to them, and they would not imperil them. They called 

him a madman; they denounced him as one who would be 

tbeir murderer; they threw themselves on him and demanded 

his musket to bury it with the rest under the altar in the old 

chapel on the hill. 

Bemadou's eyes flashed fire; his breast heaved; his nerves 
quivered; he shook them off and strode a step forward. "As I 
Hve," he muttered, "I have a mind to fire on you, rather than 
let you live to shame yourselves and me!" 

Seine Allix, who stood by him silent all the while, laid her 
liaud on his shoulder. "My boy," she said in his ear, "you are 
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right, and they wrong. Yet let not dissension between brethren 
open the door, for the enemy to enter thereby into your 
homes. Do what you will with your own life, Bernadou— it 
is yours — but leave them to do as they will with theirs. You 
cannot make sheep into lions, and let not the first blood shed 
here be a brother's." 

Bemadou's head dropped on his breast. "Do as you will," 
he muttered to his neighbours. They took his musket &om him, 
and in the darkness of the night stole silently up the wooded 
chapel-hill and buried it, with all their other arms, under the 
altar. "We are safe now," said Mathurin, the miller, to the 
patriots of the tavern. "Had that madman had his way, he had 
destroyed us all.'* 

Eeine AUix soilly led her grandson across his own threshold, 
and drew his head down to hers and kissed him between the 
eyes. "You did what you could, Bernadou," she said to him, 
"let the rest come as it will." 

Then she turned from him, and flung her cloak over her 
head and sank down, weeping bitterly, for she had lived through 
ninety-three years only to see this agony at the last. 

Bernadou, now that all means of defence was gone &om him, 
and the only thing lefb to him to deal with was his own life, 
had become quiet and silent and passionless, as was his habit. 
He would have fought like a mastiff for his home, but this 
they had forbidden him to do, and he was passive and without 
hope. He shut to his door, and sat down with his hand in 
that of Eeine Allix and his arm around his wife. "There is 
nothing to do but to wait," he said sadly. The day seemed 
very long in coming. 

The firing ceased for a while : then its roll commenced afiresh, 
and grew nearer to the village. Then again all was still. 

At noon a shepherd staggered into the place, pale, bleediogt 
bruised, covered with mire. The Prussians, he told them, had . 
forced him to be their guide, had knotted him tight to a 
trooper's saddle, and had dragged him with them until he was 
half dead with fatigue and pain. At night he had broken from 
them and had fled: they were close at hand, he said, and had 
burned the town from end to end because a man had fired ftt 
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them from a housetop. That was all he knew. Bernadou, who 
had gone out to hear the news, returned into the house and 
sat down and hid his face within his hands. "If I resist you 
are all lost," he muttered. "And yet to yield likiB a cur!" It 
was a piteous question, whether to follow the instinct in him 
and see his birth-place in flames and his family slaughtered for 
his act, or to crush out the manhood in him and live, loathing 
himself as a coward for evermore? 

Beine Alliz looked at him, and laid her hand on his bowed 
head, and her voice was strong and tender as music: "Eret 
not thyself, my beloved. When the moment comes, then do 
as thine own heart and the whisper of God in it bid thee." 

A great sob answered her: it was the first since his earliest 
infancy that she had ever heard from Bernadou. 

It grew dark. The autumn day died. The sullen clouds 
dropped scattered rain. The red leaves were blown in millions 
by the wind. The little houses on either side the road were 
dark, for the dwellers in them dared not show any light that 
might be a star to allure to them the footsteps of their foes. 
Bernadou sat with his arms on the table, and his head resting 
on them. Margot nursed her son: Broine AUiz prayed. 

Suddenly in the street without there was the sound of many 
feet of horses and of men, the shouting of angry voices, the 
splashing of quick steps in the watery ways, the screams 
of women, the flash of steel through the gloom. Bernadou 
sprang to his feet, his face pale, his blue eyes dark as night. 
"They are come I" he said under his breath. It was not fear 
that he felt, nor horror: it was rather a passion of love for 
his birth-place and his nation — a passion of longing to struggle 
and to die for both. And he had no weapon! 

He drew his house-door open with a steady hand, and stood 
on his own threshold and faced these, his enemies. The street 
was full of them — some mounted, some on foot: crowds of 
them swarmed in the woods and on the roads. They had settled 
on the village as vultures on a dead lamb's body. It was a 
little, lowly place: it might well have been left in peace. It 
had had no more share in the war than a child still unborn, 
but it came in the victors' way, and their mailed heel crushed 
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it as they passed. They had heard that arms were hidden and 
francs-tireurs sheltered there, and they had swooped down on 
it and held it hard and fast. Some were told off to search the 
chapel; some to ransack the dwellings; some to seize such 
food and bring such cattle as there might be left; some to 
seek out the devious paths that crossed and recrossed the 
fields; and yet there still remained in the little street hundreds 
of armed men, force enough to awe a citadel or storm a breach. 

The people did not attempt to resist. They stood passive, 
dry- eyed in misery, looking on whilst the little treasures of 
their household lives were swept away for ever, and ignorant 
what fate by fire or iron might be their portion ere the night 
was done. They saw the com that was their winter store to save 
their offspring from famine poured out like ditch-water. They 
saw oats and wheat flung down to be trodden into a slough 
of mud and filth. They saw the walnut presses in their kit- 
chens broken open and their old heirlooms of silver, centuries 
old, borne away as booty. They saw the oak cupboards in 
their wives' bed-chambers ransacked, and the homespun linen 
and the quaint bits of plate that had formed their nuptial 
dowers cast aside in derision or trampled into a battered heap. 
They saw the pet lamb of their infants, the silver ear-rings of 
their brides, the brave tankards they had drunk their marriage 
wine in, the tame bird that flew to their whistle, all seized for 
food or seized for spoil. They saw all this, and had to stand 
by with mute tongues and passive hands, lest any glance of 
wrath or gesture of revenge should bring the leaden bullet in 
their children's throats or the yellow flame amidst their home- 
steads. Greater agony the world cannot hold. 

Under the porch of the cottage, by the sycamores, one group 
stood and looked, silent and very still — Bernadou, erect, pale, 
calm, with a fierce scorn burning in his eyes; Margot, quiet, 
because he wished her so, holding to her the rosy and golden 
beauty of her son; Eeine AUix, with a patient horror on her 
face, her figure drawn to its full height, and her hands holding 
to her breast the crucifix. They stood thus, waiting they knew 
not what, only resolute to show no cowardice and meet no 
shame. Behind them was the dull, waning glow of the wood- 
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on the hearth which had been the centre of all their 
es and joys; before them the dim, dark country, and the 
j-stricken faces of their neighbours, and the moving soldiery 
h. their torches, and the quivering forms of the half* dying horses, 
luddenly a voice arose from the armed mass: "Bring me 

peasant hither." 

(emadou was seized by several hands and forced and dragged 
Q his door out to the place where the leader of the Uhlans 

on a white charger that shook and snorted blood in its 

austion. Bemadou cast off the alien grasp that held him, 

stood erect before his foes. He was no longer pale, and 

eyes were clear and steadfast. 

You look less a fool than the rest," said the Prussian 

imander. "You know this country .well?" 

Well!" The country in whose fields and woodlands he had 

idered from his infancy, and whose every meadow-path and 

^side tree and flower-sown brook he knew by heart as a 

3r knows the lines of his mistress's face! 

You have arms here?" pursued the German. 

'We had." 

*What have you done with them?" 

^If I had had my way, you would not need ask. You would 

'e felt them." 

Che Prussian looked at him keenly, doing homage to the 

dness of the answer. "Will you confess where they are ?" 

'No," 

'You know the penalty for concealment of arms is death ?" 

You have made it so." 

'We have, and Prussiau will is Prench law. You are a bold 

Q: you merit death. But still, you know the country well?" 

Bernadou smiled, as a mother might smile, were any foolish 

)ugh to ask her if she remembered the look her dead child's 

e had worn. 

^If you know it well," pursued the Prussian, "I will give you 

ihance. Lay hold of my stirrup-leather and be lashed to it, and 

}w me straight as the crow flies to where the weapons are 

Iden. If you do, I will leave you your life. If you do not — " 

"If I do not?" 
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"You wiU be shot." 

Bernadou was silent: his eyes glanced through the mass of 
soldiers to the little cottage under the trees opposite: the two 
there were straining to behold him, but the soldiers pushed 
them back, so that in the flare of the torches they could not 
see, nor in the tumult hear. He thanked Gh>d for it. 

'^Your choice ?" asked the Uhlan impatiently, after a moment's 
pause. 

Bemadou*s lips were white, but they did not tremble as he 
answered, ^I am no traitor.'* And his eyes as he spoke went 
softly to the little porch where the light glowed from that 
hearth beside which he would never again sit with the creatures 
he loved around him. 

The German looked i^t him: "Is that a boast or a fact?" 

"I am no traitor/' Bernadou answered simply once more. 

The Prussian gave a sign to his troopers. There was the 
sharp report of a double shot, and Bernadou fell dead. One 
bullet had pierced his brain, the other was bedded in his lungs. 
The soldiers kicked aside the warm and quivering body. It was 
only a peasant killed! 

With a shriek that rose above the roar of the wind, and 
cut like steel to every human heart that beat there, Beine 
Allix forced her way through the Jbhrong, and fell on her knees 
beside him, and caught him in her arms, and laid his head 
upon her breast, where he had used to sleep his softest sle^ 
in infancy and childhood. "It is God's will, it is GJod's will!" 
she muttered ; and then she laughed — a laugh so terrible that 
the blood of the boldest there ran cold. 

Margot followed her and looked, and stood dry-eyed and 
silent; then flung herself and the child she carried in her arms 
beneath the hoof of the white charger. "End your work!" she 
shrieked to them. "You have killed him — kill us. Have you not 
mercy enough for that?" 

The horse, terrifled and snorting blood, plunged and trampled 
the ground: his fore-foot struck the child's golden head and 
stamped its flice out of all human likeness. Some peasanta 
pulled Margot from the lashing hoofs; she was quite ifiA \ 
though neither wound nor bruise was on her. ) 

{ 
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Ereine Allix neither looked nor paused. With all her strength 
3he had begun to drag thebody of Bemadou across the threshold 
of the house. "He shall lie at home, he shall lie at home," 
she muttered. She would not believe that already he was dead. 
With all the force of her earliest womanhood she lifted him, 
and half drew half bore him into the home that he had loved, 
and laid him down upon the hearth, and knelt by him, caress- 
ing him as though he was once more a child, and saying sofbly, 
"Hush!*' for her mind was gone, and she fancied that he only 
slept. . 

Without, the tumult of the soldiery increased: they foimd 
bhe arms hidden under the altar on the hill; they seized five 
peasants to slay them for the dire offence. The men struggled, 
and would not go as the sheep to the shambles. They were 
shot down in the street before the eyes of their children. Then 
the order was given to fire the place in punishment, and leave 
it to its £ate. 

The torches were flung with a laugh on the dry thatched 
roofs — brands snatched from the house-fires on the hearths 
were tossed among the dwelling-houses and the bams. The 
straw timber flared alight like tow. 

An old man, her nearest neighbour, rushed to the cottage of 
Beine Allix, and seized her by the arm. "They flre the Ber- 
eeau," he screamed. "Quick! quick! or you will be burned 
alive!" 

Eeine Allix looked up with a smile: "Be quiet! Do you not 
see? He sleeps." 

The old man shook her, implored her, strove to drag her 
away — in desperation pointed to the roof above, which was 
already in flames. 

Ueine Allix looked: at that sight her mind cleared and 
regained consciousness: she remembered all, she imderstood 
all: she knew that he was dead. "Go in peace and save your- 
self^" she said in the old sweet, strong tone of an earlier day. 
"As for me, I am very old. I and my dead will stay together 
at home. 

The man fled and left her to her choice. 

The great curled flames and the livid vapours closed around 

^3^^ 
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her: she never moved. The death was fierce but swiit, and 
even in death she and the one whom she had loved and reared 
were not divided. The end soon came. From hill to hill the 
Bercean de Dieu broke into flames. The village was a lake of 
fire. Some few peasants, with their wives and children, fled 
to the woods, and there escaped one torture to perish more 
slowly of cold and famine. .AH other things perished. The 
rapid stream of the flame licked np all there was in its path. 
The bare trees raised their leafless branches on fire at a thousand 
points. The stores of com and fruit were lapped by millions 
of crimson tongues. The pigeons flew screaming from their 
roosts and sank into the smoke. The dogs were sufiTocated on 
the thresholds they had guarded all their lives. The calf was 
stifled in the byre. The sheep ran bleating with the wool 
burning on their living bodies. The little caged birds fluttered 
helpless, and then dropped, scorched to cinders. The aged and 
the sick were stifled in their beds. All things perished. 

The Berceau de Dieu was one vast furnace, in which every 
living creature was caught and consumed and changed to 
ashes. The tide of war has rolled on and left it a blackened 
waste, a smoking ruin, wherein not so much as a mouse may 
creep or a bird may nestle. It is gone, and its place can know 
it never more. 

I^ever more. But who is there to care ? It was but as a leaf 
which the great storm swept away as it passed. 



THOMAS HAEDT (1840— ). 

Wealth in Jeopardy — The Bevel. 
{From Par Phom The Madding Ceowd). 

One night, at the end of August, when Bathsheba's expe- 
riences as a married woman were still new, and when the 
weather wa's yet dry and sultry, a man stood motionless io 
the stack-yard of Weatherbury Upper Farm, looking at the 
moon and sky. 
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The night had a sinister aspect. A heated breeze from the 
south slowly fanned the summits of lofby objects, and in the 
sky dashes of buoyant cloud were sailing in a course at right 
angles to that of another stratum, neither of them in the 
direction of the breeze below. The moon, as seen through these 
Rims, had a lurid metallic look. The fields were sallow with 
bhe impure light, and all were tinged in monochrome, as if 
beheld through stained glass. The same evening the sheep had 
brailed homeward head to tail, the behaviour of the rooks had 
been confused, and the horses had moved with timidity and 
caution. 

Thunder was imminent, and, taking some secondary appear- 
ances into consideration, it was likely to be followed by one 
of the lengthened rains which mark the close of dry weather 
for the season. Before twelve hours had passed a harvest at- 
mosphere would be a bygone thing. 

Oak gazed with misgiving at eight naked and unprotected 
picks, massive and heavy with the rich produce of one-half the 
farm for that year. He went gn to the bam. 

This was the night which had been selected by Sergeant Troy 
— ruling now in the room of his wife — for giving the harvest 
supper and dance. As Oak approached the building the sound 
of violins and a tambourine, and the regular jigging of many 
feet, grew more distinct. He came close to the large doors, one 
of which stood slightly ajar, and looked in. 

The central space, together with the recess at one end, was 
emptied of all incumbrances, and this area, covering about two 
thirds of the whole, was appropriated for the gathering, the 
remaining end, which was piled to the ceiling with oats, being 
screened off with sail-cloth. Tufts and garlands of green foliage 
decorated the walls, beams, and extemporised chandeliers, and 
immediately opposite to Oak a rostrum had been erected^ 
hearing a table and chairs. Here sat three fiddlers, and beside 
them stood a frantic man with his hair on end, perspiration 
streaming down his cheeks, and a tambourine quivering in 
Ms hand. 

The dance ended, and on the black oak floor in the midst 
* new row of couples formed for another. 
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"Now, ma'am, and no offence I hope, I ask what dance you 
would like next?'* said the first violin. 

"Eeally, it makes no difference," said the clear voice of 
Bathsheba, who stood at the inner end of the building, ob- 
serving the scene from behind a table covered vrith cups and 
viands. Troy was lolling beside her. 

"Then," said the fiddler, "I'll venture to name that the right 
and proper thing is *The Soldier's Joy' — there being a gallant 
soldier married into the fiirm — hey, my sonnies, and gentle- 
men aU?" 

"It shall be *The Soldiers Joy'," exclaimed a chorus. 

"Thanks for the compliment," said the sergeant gaily, taking 
Bathsheba by the hand and leading her to the top of the dance. 
"Por though I have purchased my discharge from Her Most 
Gracious Majesty's regiment of cavalry of the 11th Dragoon 
Guards, to attend to the new duties awaiting me here, I shall 
continue a soldier in spirit and feeling as long as I lire." 

So the dance began. As to the merits of "The Soldier's 
Joy," there cannot be, and nQver were, two opinions. It has 
been observed in the musical circles of Weatherbury and its 
vicinity that this melody, at the end of three-quarters of an 
hour of thunderous footing, still possesses more stimuktive 
properties for the heel and toe than the majority of other 
dances at their first opening. "The Soldier's Joy" has, too, an i 
additional charm, in being so admirably adapted to the tambourine 
aforesaid — no mean instrument in the hands of a performer 
who understands the proper convulsions, spasms, St. Vitus's 
dances, and fearful frenzies necessary when exhibiting its tones 
in their highest perfection. 

The immortal tune ended, a fine DD rolling forth from the 
bass-viol with the sonorousness of a cannonade, and Gubriel 
delayed his entry no longer. He avoided Bathsheba, and got 
as near as possible to the platform, where Sergeant Troy was 
now seated, drinking brandy-and-water, though the others drank 
without exception cider and ale. Gabriel could not easily thrust 
himself within speaking distance of the sergeant, and he sent 
a message, asking him to come down for a moment. The ser- 
geant said he could not attend. 
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"Will you tell him, then," said Gabriel, "that I only stepped 
ath'art to say that a heavy rain is sure to fall soon, and that 
something should be done to protect the ricks?" 

"Mr. Troy says it will not rain," returned the messenger, 
"and he cannot stop to talk to you about such fidgets.'* 

In juxtaposition with Troy, Oak had a melancholy tendency 
to look like a candle beside gas, and ill at ease, he went out 
again, thinking he would go home; for, under the circumstances, 
he had no heart for the scene in the bam. At the door he 
paused for a moment: Troy was speaking. 

"Friends, it is not only the harvest home that we are cele- 
brating to-night; but this is also a Wedding Eeast. A short 
time ago I had the happiness to lead to the altar this lady, 
your mistress, and not until now have we been able to give 
any public flourish to the event in Weatherbury. That it may 
be thoroughly well done, and that every man may go happy 
to bed, I have ordered to be brought here some bottles of 
brandy and kettles of hot water. A treble-strong goblet will 
be handed round to each guest." 

Bathsheba put her hand upon his arm, and, with upturned 
pale face, said imploringly, "No — don't give it to them — 
pray don't, Frank. It will only do them harm : they have had 
enough of everything." 

"Trew — we don't wish for no more, thank ye," said one 
or two. 

"Pooh I" said the sergeant contemptuously, and raised his 
voice as if lighted up by a new idea. "Friends," he said, "well 
send the women-folk home! 'Tis time they were in bed. Then 
we cockbirds will have a jolly carouse to ourselves. If any of 
the men show the white feather, let them look elsewhere for 
a winter's work." 

Bathsheba indignantly left the bam, followed by all the 
women and children. The musicians, not looking upon them- 
selves as "company," slipped quietly away to their spring 
waggon and put in the horse. Thus Troy and the men on the 
farm were left sole occupants of the place. Oak, not to appear 
unnecessarily disagreeable, stayed a little while; then he, too, 
arose and quietly took his departure, followed by a friendly 
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oath from the sergeant for not staying to a second round of grog. 

Qabriel proceeded towards his home. In approaching the door, 
his toe kicked something which felt and sounded sofb, leathery, 
and distended, like a boxing-glove. It was a large toad humbly 
travelling across the path. Oak took it up, thinking it might 
be better to kill the creature to save it from pain; but finding 
it uninjured, he placed it again among the grass. He knew 
what this direct Message from the Great Mother meant. And 
soon came another. 

When he struck a light indoors there appeared upon the 
table a thin glistening streak, as if a brush of varnish had 
been lightly dragged across it. Oak's eyes followed the serpen- 
tine sheen to the other side, where it led up to a huge brown 
garden*slug, which had come indoors to-night for reasons of its 
own. It was Nature's second way of hinting to him that he 
was to prepare for foul weather. 

Oak sat down meditating for nearly an hour. During this 
time two black spiders, of the kind common in thatched houses, 
promenaded the ceiling, ultimately dropping to the floor. This 
reminded him that if there was one class of manifestation on 
this matter that he thoroughly understood, it was the instincts 
of sheep. He left the room, ran across two or three fields 
towards the flock, got upon a hedge, and looked over among them. 

They were crowded close together on the other side around 
some furze-bushes, and the flrst peculiarity observable was that, 
on the sudden appearance of Oak's head over the fence, they 
did not stir or run away. They had now a terror of something 
greater than their terror of man. But this was not the most 
noteworthy feature: they were all grouped in such a way that 
their tails, without a single exception, were towards that half 
of the horizon from which the storm threatened. There was an 
inner circle closely huddled, and outside these they radiated 
wider apart, the pattern formed by the flock as a whole not 
being unlike a vandyked lace collar, to which the clump of 
furze-bushes stood in the position of a wearer's neck. 

This was enough to re-establish him in his original opinion. 
He knew now that he was right, and that Troy was wrong. 
Every voice in nature was unanimous in bespeaking change. 
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But two distinct translations attached to these dumb expressions. 
Apparently there was to be a thunder-storm, and afterwards a 
cold continuous rain. The creeping things seemed to know all 
about the latter rain, but little of the interpolated thunder- 
storm; whilst the sheep knew all about the thunder-storm and 
nothing of the latter rain. 

This complication of weathers being uncommon, was all the 
more to be feared. O^ returned to the stack*yard. All was 
silent here, and the conical tips of the ricks jutted darkly into 
the sky. There were five wheat-ricks in this yard, and three 
stacks of barley. The wheat when threshed would average about 
thirty quarters to each stack; the barley, at least forty. Their 
value to Bathsheba, and indeed to anybody. Oak mentally 
estimated by the following simple calculation: — 

6 X 30 = 150 quarters = 600 2. 
3 X 40 = 120 quarters = 250 h 

Total 750 2. 

Seven hundred and fifty pounds in the divinest form that money 
can wear — that of necessary food for man and beast: should 
the risk be run of deteriorating this bulk of corn to less than 
half its value, because of the instability of a woman? "Never, 
if I can prevent it!" said Gabriel. 

He went back to the bam to endeavour to obtain assistance 
for covering the ricks that very night. All was silent within, 
and he would have passed on in the belief that the party had 
broken up, had not a dim light, yellow as saffron by contract 
with the greenish whiteness outside, streamed through a knot- 
hole in the folding doors. 

Gabriel looked in. An offensive picture met his eye. 

The candles suspended among the evergreens had burnt down 
to their sockets and in some cases the leaves tied about them 
were scorched. Many of the lights had quite gone out, others 
smoked and stank, grease dropping from them upon the floor. 
Here, under the table, and leaning against forms and chairs in 
every conceivable attitude except the perpendicular, were the 
wretched persons of all the work-folk, the hair of their heads 
at such low levels being suggestive of mops and brooms. In 
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the midst of these shone red and distinct the figure of Sergeant 
Troy, leaning back in a chair. Coggan was on his back, with 
his mouth open, buzzing forth snores, as were several others; 
the united breathings of the horizontal assemblage forming a 
subdued roar like London from a distance. Joseph Poorgrass 
was curled round in the fashion of a hedgehog, apparently in 
attempts to present the least possible portion of his surface to 
the air; and behind him was dimly visible an unimportant 
remnant of William Smallbury. The glasses and cups still stood 
upon the table, a waterjug being overturned, from which a 
small rill, after tracing its course with marvellous precision 
down the centre of the long table, fell into the neck of the 
unconscious Mark Clark, in a steady, monotonous drip, like 
the dripping of a stalactite in a cave. 

Gabriel glanced hopeless at the group, which with one or 
two exceptions, composed all the able-bodied men upon the farm. 
He saw at once that if the ricks were to be saved that night, 
or even the next morning, he must save them with his own 
hands. 

A faint "ting-ting" resounded from under Coggan*s waistcoat. 
It was Coggan's watch striking the hour of two. 

Oak went to the recumbent form of Matthew Moon, who 
usually undertook the rough thatching of the homestead, and 
shook him. The shaking was without effect. 

Gabriel shouted in his ear, "Where's your thatching-beetle 
and rick-stick and spars?*' 

"Under the staddles," said Moon, mechanically, with the 
unconscious promptness of a medium. 

Gabriel let go his head, and it dropped upon the floor like 
a bowl. He then went to Susan Tail's husband. 

"Where's the key of the granary?" 

No answer. The question was repeated, with the same result. 
To be shouted to at night was evidently less of a novelty to 
Susan Tail's husband than to Matthew Moon. Oak flung down 
Tail's head into the comer again and turned away. 

To be just, the men were not greatly to blame for this 
painful and demoralizing termination to the evening's entertain- 
ment. Sergeant Troy had so strenuously insisted, glass in hand 
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that drinking should be the bond of their union, that those 
who wished to refuse hardly liked to be so unmannerly under 
the circumstances. Having from their youth up been entirely- 
unaccustomed to any liquor stronger than cider or mild ale, it 
was no wonder that they had succumbed, one and all, with 
extraordinary uniformity, after the lapse of about an hour. 

Gabriel was greatly depressed. This debauch boded ill for 
that wilful and fascinating mistress whom the faithful man even 
now felt within him as the embodiment of all that was sweet 
and bright and hopeless. 

He put out the expiring lights, that the bam might not be 
endangered, closed the door upon the men in their deep and 
oblivious sleep, and went again into the lone night. A hot 
breeze, as if breathed from the parted lips of some dragon 
about to swallow the globe, fanned him from the south, while 
directly opposite in the north rose a grim misshapen body of 
cloud, in the very teeth of the wind. So unnaturally did it rise 
that one could fancy it to be lifted by machinery from below. 

Meanwhile the faint cloudlets had flown back into the south- 
east corner of the sky, as if in terror of the large cloud, like 
a young brood gazed in upon by some monster. 

G-oing on to the village. Oak flung a small stone against the 
window of Laban Tail's bedroom, expecting Susan to open it; 
but nobody stirred. He went round to the back door, -which 
had been left unfastened for Laban's entry, and passed in to 
the foot of the staircase. 

Mrs. Tall, I've come for the key of the granary, to get at 
the rick-cloths," said Oak, in a stentorian voice. 

"Is that you?" said Mrs. Susan Tall, half awake. 

"Yes," said Gabriel. 

"What do you want here?" 

"The key of the granary." 

"Take it then. 'Tis on the nail. People coming disturbing 
women at this time of night ought — " 

Gabriel took the key, without waiting to hear the conclusion 
of the tirade. Ten minutes later his lonely figure might have 
been seen dragging four large waterproof coverings across the 
yard, and soon two of these heaps of treasure in grain were 
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covered snug — two cloths to each. Two hundred pounds were 
secured. Three wheat-stacks remained open, and there were 
BO more cloths. Oak looked under the staddles and found a 
fork. He mounted the third pile of wealth and began operating, 
adopting the plan of sloping the upper sheaves one oyer the 
other; and, in addition, filling the interstices with the material 
of some untied sheaves. 

So far all was well. By this hurried contrivance Bathsheba's 
property in wheat was safe for at any rate a week or two, 
provided always that there was not much wind. 

Next came the barley. This it was only possible to protect 
by systematic thatching. Time went on, and the moon vanished 
not to re-appear. It was the farewell of the ambassador previous 
to war. The night had a haggard look, like a sick thing; and 
there came finally an utter expiration of air firom the whole 
heaven in the form of a slow breeze, which might have been 
likened to a death. And now nothing was heard in the yard 
but the dull thuds of the beetle which drove in the spars, and 
the rustle of the thatch in the intervals. 



WILLIAM BLACK (1841-1898). • 

The Fair-haired Stranger. 

(From A Pbincess op Thijlb). 

The speakers were two young men, seated in the stem of 
the steamer Clansman, as she ploughed her way across the blue 
and rushing waters of the Minch ^). One of them was a tall 
young fellow of three-and-twenty, with fiiir hair, and light blue 
eyes, whose delicate and mobile features were handsome enough 
in their way, and gave evidence of a nature at once sensitive, 
nervous, and impulsive. He was clad in light grey from head 
to heel — a colour that suited his fair complexion and yellow 
hair; and he lounged about the white deck in the glare of 
the sunlight, steadying himself from time to time, as an un- 

1) The water which separates the Ouier Hebrtdes from the Inner Heirides. 
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usually big wave carried the Clansman aloft for a second or two, 
and then sent her staggering and groazling into a hissing trough 
of foam. Now and again he would pause in front of his com- 
panion, and talk in a rapid, playful and even eloquent fashion 
for a minute or two; and then, apparently a trifle annoyed by 
the slow and patient attention which greeted his oratorical 
efforts, would start off once more on his unsteady journey up 
and down the white planks. 

The other was a man of thirty-eight, of middle-height, sallow 
complexion, and generally insignificant appearance. His hair 
was becoming prematurely grey. He rarely spoke. He was 
dressed in a suit of rough blue cloth; and, indeed, looked 
somewhat like a pilot who had gone ashore, taken to study, 
and never recovered himself A stranger would have noticed 
the tall and fair young man, who walked up and down the 
gleaming deck, evidently enjoying the brisk breeze that blew 
about his yellow hair, and the sunlight that touched his pale 
and flne face, or sparkled on his teeth when he laughed, but 
would have paid little attention to the smaller, brown-faced, 
brown-bearded, grey-haired man, who lay back on the bench 
with his two hands clasped round his knee, and with his eyes 
fixed on the southern heavens, while he murmured to himself 
the lines of some ridiculous old Devonshire ballad, or replied 
in monosyllables to the rapid and eager talk of his friend. 

Both men were good sailors, and they had need to be, for 
although the sky above them was as blue and clear as the heart 
of a sapphire and although the sunlight shone on the decks, 
and the rigging, a strong north-easter had been blowing all the 
morning, and there was a considerable sea on. 

At length the taller of the young men came and sat down 
by his companion. 

"How far to Stornoway *), yet ?" 

"An hour." 

"By Jove what a distance! All day yesterday getting up 
from Oban ^) to Skye ^), all last night churning our way up 



1) The principal place in the large island of Lewis, one of the Outer Hebrides. 

2) A seaport on the West coast of Scotland. 3) One of the Inner Hebrides. 
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to Loch Qair, all to*day crossing to this outlandish island, that 
seems as far away as Iceland — and for what?" 

"But don't you remember the moonlight last night, as we 
sailed by the Cuchillins ^) ? And the sunrise this morning as 
we lay in Loch Gair? Were not these worth coming for?" 

"But that was not what you came for, my dear friend. No. 
You came to carry off this wonderful Miss Sheila of yours, and 
of course, you wanted somebody to look on, and here I am^ 
ready to carry the ladder, and the dark lantern, and the 
marriage-license. I will saddle your steeds for you, and row 
you over lakes, and generally do anything to help you in so 
romantic an enterprise." 

"It is very kind of you, Lavender," said the other, with a 
smile; "but such adventures are not for old fogies like me. 
They are the exclusive right of young fellows like you, who 
are tall and well-favoured, have plenty of money and good 
spirits, and have a way with you that all the world admires." 

"Do you really mean to tell me, Ingram," continued Lavender, 
in his rapid and impetuous way, "do you mean to tell me that 
you are not in love with this Highland princess? Eor ages 
back you have talked of nothing but Sheila, How many an 
hour have I spent in clubs, up the river, down at the coast, 
everywhere, listening to your stories of Sheila, and your praises 
of Sheila, and your descriptions of Sheila. It was always Sheila, 
and again Sheila, and still again Sheila. But, do you know, 
either you exaggerated, or I failed to understand your de- 
scriptions; for the Sheila I came to construct out of your talk 
is a most incongruous and incomprehensible creature. Eirst, 
Sheila knows about stone and lime and building; and then I 
suppose her to be a practical young woman, who is a sort of 
overseer to her father. But Sheila, again, is romantic and mys- 
terious, and believes in visions and dreams, and then I take 
her to be an affected school-miss. But then Sheila can throw 
a fly and play her sixteen-pounder, and Sheila can adventure 
upon the lochs in an open boat, managing the sail herself; and 
then I find her to be a tom-boy. Again, however. Sheila is shy 



1) A moantain range in the isle of Skye. 
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and rarely speaks, but looks unutterable things with her soft 
and magnificent eyes; and what does that mean, but that she 
is an ordinary young lady, who has not been in Society.'* 

"My dear fellow," said Ingram, "you will soon see what are 
the relations between Sheila Mackenzie and me, and you will 
be satisfied. I in love with her? I marry her? Do you think 
I would take the child to London to show her its extravagance 
and shallow society and break her heart with thinking of the 
sea, and of the rude islanders she knew, and of their hard and 
bitter struggle for life? No. I should not like to see my wild 
Highland doe shut up in one of your southern parks, among 
your tame fallow deer. She would look at them askance. She 
would separate herself from them; and by-and-by she would 
make one wild effort to escape — and kill herself. That is not 
the fate in store for our good little Sheila; so you need not 
make yourself unhappy about her or me." # * * # 

The pale blue cloud that had for some time been lying faintly 
along the horizon now came nearer and more near, until they 
could pick out something like the configuration of the island, 
its bays, and promontories, and mountains. The day seemed to 
become warmer as they got out of the driving wind of the 
Channel, and the heavy roll of the sea had so far subsided. 
Through comparatively calm water the great Clansman drove 
her way, until, on getting near the land, and under shelter of 
the Peninsula of Eye, the voyagers found themselves on a 
beautiful blue plain, with the spacious harbour of Stornoway 
opening out before them. There, on the one side, lay a white 
and cleanly town, with its shops, and quays, and shipping. 
Above the bay in front stood a great grey castle, surrounded 
by pleasure-grounds, and terraces, and gardens; while, on the 
southern side, the harbour was overlooked by a semicircle of 
hills, planted with every variety of tree. The white houses, the 
blue bay and the large grey building set amid green terraces 
and overlooked by wooded hills, formed a bright and lively little 
picture on this fresh and brilliant forenoon, and young Lavender 
who had a quick eye for compositions, which he was always about to 
undertake, but which never appeared on canvas, declared enthusias- 
tically that he would spend a day or two in Stornoway on his return 
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from Borya, and take borne with him some sketch of the place. 

"And is Miss Sheila on the quay yonder?" he asked. 

"Not likely," said Ingram. "It is a long drive across the 
island; and I suppose she would remain at home to look after 
our dinner in the evening." 

"What? The wonderful Sheila look after our dinner? Has 
she visions among the pots and pans, and does she look miut- 
terable things when she is peeling potatoes ?'* 

Ingram laughed. 

"There will be a pretty alteration in your tune, in a couple 
of days. You are sure to fall in love with her, and sigh des- 
perately, for a week or two. You always do, when you meet 
a woman anywhere. But it won't hurt you much, and she 
won't know anything about it." 

"I should rather like to fall in love with her, to see how 
furiously jealous you would become — However, here we are.'* 

"And there is Mackenzie — the man with the big grey beard 
and the peaked cap — and he is talking to the Chamberlain of 
the Island." 

"What does he get up on his waggonette for, instead of 
coming on board to meet you?" 

"Oh, that is one of his little tricks," said Ingram, with a 
good-humoured smile. "He means to receive us in state, impress 
you, a stranger, with his dignity. The good old fellow has a 
hundred harmless ways like that; and you must humour him. 
He has been accustomed to be treated en roi, you know." 

"Then the papa of the mysterious princess is not perfect?" 

"Perhaps I ought to tell you now that Mackenzie's oddest 
notion is that he has a wonderful sMll in managing men, and 
in concealing the manner of his doing it. I tell you this that 
you mayn't laugh, and hurt him, when he is attempting some- 
thing that he considers particularly crafty, and that a child 
could see through." 

"But what is the aim of it all?" 

"Oh, nothing." 

"He does not do a little bet occasionally?" 

"Oh, dear, no. He is the best and honestest fellow in the 
world ; but it pleases him to fancy that he is profoundly astute. 
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and that other people don't see the artfulness with which he 
reaches some little result that is not of the least consequence 
to anybody." 

The steamer was moored at last; the crowd of fishermen and 
loungers drew near to meet their friends who had come up 
from Glasgow — for there are few strangers, as a rule, arriving 
at Stomoway to whet the curiosity of the islanders — and the 
tall gillie ^) who had been standing by Mackenzie's horses came 
on board to get the luggage of the young men. 

"Well, Duncan," said the elder of them, "and how are you, 
and how is Mr. Mackenzie, and how is Miss Sheila? You 
haven't brought her with you, I see." 

"But Miss Sheila is ferry well, whatever, Mr. Ingram, and 
it is a great day, tis day, for her, tat you will be coming to 
the Lewis, and it wass tis morning she was up at ta break 
o' day, and up ta hills to get some bits o' green things for ta 
rooms you will hef, Mr. Ingram. Ay, it iss a great day, tis 
day, for Miss Sheila." 

"By Jove, they all rave about Sheila up in this quarter," 
said Lavender, giving to Duncan a fishing-rod and a bag he 
had brought from the cabin. "I suppose in a week's time I 
shall begin to rave about her too. Look sharp, Ingram, and 
let us have audience of his Majesty." 

The King of Borva fixed his eyes on young Lavender, and 
scanned him narrowly, as he was being introduced. His welcome 
of Ingram had been most gracious and friendly ; but he received 
his companion with something of a severe politeness. He requested 
him to take a seat beside him, so that he might see the country 
as they went across to Borva; and Lavender having done so, 
Ingram and Duncan got into the body of the waggonette, and 
the party drove off. 

Two young men off for their holidays — a brilliant day shining 
all around them — the sweet air of the sea and the moorland 
blowing about them: this little party that now drove away 
from Stomoway ought to have been in the best of spirits. And, 
indeed, the young fellow who sat beside Mackenzie was bent 



1) A Highland servant who is the constant attendant of his master. 
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on pleasing his host, bj praising everything he saw. He praised 
the gallant little horses tiiat whirled them past the plantations 
and out into the open country. He praised the rich black peat 
that was visible in long lines and heaps, where the townspeople 
were slowly eating into the moorland. Then all these traces of 
occupation were left behind, and the travellers were alone in 
the untenanted heart of the island, were the only sounds audible 
were the humming of insects in the sunlight, and the Ming 
of streams. Away in the south the mountains were of a silvery 
and transparent blue. Nearer at hand the rich reds and browns 
of the moorland softened into a tender and beautiful green on 
nearing the margins of the lakes ; and these stretches of water 
were now as fair and bright as the sky above them, and were 
scarcely ruffled by the moor-fowl moving out from the green 
rushes. Still nearer at hand, great masses of white rock laj 
embedded in the soft soil; and what could have harmonized 
better with the rough and silver-grey surfiM^ than the patches 
of rosered bell-heather that grew up in their clefts, or hung 
over their summits? The various and beautiful colours around 
seemed to tingle with light and warmth as the clear sun shone 
on them, and the keen mountain air blew over them ; and the 
King of Borva was so far thawed by the enthusiasm of his 
companions, that he regarded the far country with a pleased 
smile, as if the wonderful colours, and the exhilarating air, and 
the sweet perfumes, were of his own creation. 

Mr. Mackenzie did not know much about tints and hues; 
but he believed what he heard and it was perhaps, after all, 
not very surprising that a gentleman from London, who had. 
skill of pictures and other delicate matters, should find strange 
marvels in a common stretch of moor, with a few lakes her» 
and there, and some lines of mountain only good for shielings ^), 
It was not for him to check the raptures of his guest. He 
began to be friendly with the young man; and could not help 
regarding him as a more cheerful companion than his neighbour 
Ingram, who would sit by your side for an hour at a time, 



1) Hats for those who have the care of sheep or cattle ; also shelters for 
the cattle themselves. 
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without breaking the monotony of the horses' tramps with a 
single remark. He had formed a poor opinion of Lavender's 
physique from the first glimpse he had of his white fingers and 
girl-like complexion; but surely a man who had such a vast 
amount of good spirits, and such a rapidity of utterance, must 
have something corresponding to these qualities in substantial 
bone and muscle. There was something pleasing and ingenuous, 
too, about this flow of talk. Men who had arrived at years of 
wisdom, and knew how to study and use their fellows, were 
not to be led into these betrayals of their secret opinions; but 
for a young man — what could be more pleasing than to see 
him lay open his soul to the observant eye of a master of 
men ? Mackenzie began to take a great fancy to young Lavender. 

"Why,** said Lavender, with a fine colour mantling in his 
cheeks, as the wind caught them on a higher portion of the 
roads, ^I had heard of Lewis as a most bleak and desolate 
island — flat moorland and lake — without a hill to be seen. 
And everywhere I see hills; and yonder are great mountains, 
which I hope to get nearer before we leave." 

Then he ventured to ask whether there were any fossils in 
the blocks of gneiss that were scattered over the moorland. 

"Fossils?'* said Mackenzie. "Oh, I will not care much about 

such small things. If you will ask Sheila, she will tell you all 

about it, and about the small things she finds growing on the 

hills. That iss not of much consequence to me; but I will tell 

you what is the best thing the island grows — it is good girls 

and strong men — men that can go to the fishing, and come 

back to plough the fields, and cut the peat, and build the 

Houses, and leave the women to look after the fields and the 

gardens when they go back again to the fisheries. But it is the 

c>ld people — they are ferry cunning, and they will not put 

"tleir money in the bank at Stornoway, but will hide it away 

o.bout the house, and then they will come to Sheila and ask 

^OT money to put a pane of glass in their house. And she has 

X>TOmised that to everyone who will make a window in the 

"Wall of ^ their house; and she is very simple with them, and 

^oes not understand the old people that tell lies. But when I 

hear of it, I say nothing to Sheila — she will know nothing 
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about it — but I hef a watch upon the people, and it wass 
only yesterday I will take back two shillings she gave to an 
old woman of Borvabost, that told many lies. What does a 
young thing know of these old people ? She will know nothing 
at all, and it is better for some one else to look after them, 
but not to speak one word of it to her." 

"It must require great astuteness to manage a primitive 
people like that," said young Lavender with an air of con- 
viction; and the old man eagerly and proudly assented, and 
went on to tell of the manifold diplomatic arts he used in 
reigning over his small kingdom, and how his subjects lived in 
blissful ignorance that this controlling power was being exercised. 

They were startled by an exclamation from Ingram, who 
called to Mackenzie to pull up the horses, just as they were 
passing over a small bridge. 

"Look there, Lavender, did you ever see salmon jumping 
like that! Look at the size of them!" 

"Oh, it iss nothing," said Mackenzie, driving on again; where 
you will see the salmon, it is in the Narrows of Loch Eoag, 
where they come into the rivers, and the tide is low. Then 
you will see them jumping; and if the water wass too low for 
a long time, they will die in hundreds and hundreds." 

"But what makes them jump before they get into the rivers?'* 

Old Mackenzie smiled a crafty smile, as if he had found out 
all the ways and the secrets of the salmon. 

"They will jump to look about them — that iss all." 

"Do you think a salmon can see where he is going?" 

"And maybe you will explain this to me, then," said the 
King, with a compassionate air; "how iss it the salmon vill 
try to jump over some stones in the river, and he will see he 
cannot go over them; but does he fall straight down on the 
stones and kill himself? Neffer — no, neffer. He will get hack 
to the pool he left by turning in the air — that is what I hav& 
seen hundreds of times myself. 

"Then they must be able to fly as well as see in the air. 

"You may say about it what you will please; but that is 
what I know — that is what I know ferry well myself" 

**And I should think there were not many people in tb© 
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mtry who knew more about salmon than you," said Frank 
.vender. "And I hear, too, that your daughter is a great fisher." 
But this was a blunder. The old man frowned. 
"Who will tell you such nonsense? Sheila has gone out many 
aes with Duncan, and he will put a rod in her hands — yes 
and she will have caught a fish or two — but it iss not a 
)ry to tell. My daughter she will have plenty to do about 
3 house, without any of such nonsense. You will expect to 
d us all savages, with such stories of nonsense." 
"I am sure not," said Lavender, warmly; "I have been very 
ich struck with the civilization of the island, so far as I have 
511 it; and I can assure you I have always heard of Miss 
eila as a singularly accomplished lady." 
"Yes," said Mackenzie, somewhat mollified, "Sheila has been 
11 brought up — she is not a fisherman's lass, running about 
Ld, and catching the salmon. I cannot listen to such non- 
ise — and it is Duncan will tell it," 

"I can assure you, no. I have never spoken to Duncan. The 
it is, Ingram mentioned that your daughter had caught a 
mon or two as a tribute to her skill, you know." 
"Oh, I know it wass Duncan," said Mackenzie, with a deeper 
iMvn coming over his face. "I will hef some means taken to 
)p Duncan from talking such nonsense." 
At length they came upon the brow of the hill overlooking 
arrana-hina ^) and the panorama of the western lochs and 
ountains. Down there on the side of the hill was the small 
n, with its little patch of garden; then a few moist meadows 
ading over to the estuary of the Black River; and beyond 
at an illimitable prospect of heathy undulations rising into 
e mighty peaks of Cracabhal, Mealasabhal, and Suainabhal. 
len on the right, leading away out to the as yet invisible 
fclantic, lay the blue plain of Loch Eoag, with a margin of 
)llow sea-weed along its shores, where the rocks revealed 
lemselves at low water, and with a multitude of large, varie- 
ited, and verdant islands which hid from sight the still greater 
>orva beyond. 



1) "The catting of the river." 
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They stopped to have a glass of whisky at Garrana-hina, 
and Mackenzie got down from the waggonette and went into 
the inn. 

"And this is a Highland loch!" said Layender, turning to 
his companion from the South. "It is an enchanted sea — you 
could fancy yourself in the Pacific, if only there were some 
palm-trees on the shores of the islands. 

They drank their whisky, drove on to Callemish, and here 
paused for a minute or two to show the stranger a series of 
large so-called Druidical stones which occupy a small plateau 
overlooking the loch. Could anything have been more impressive 
than the sight of these solitary grey pillars placed on this bit 
of table-land high over the sea, and telling of a race that 
vanished ages ago and left the surrounding plains, and hills, 
and shores a wild and untenanted solitude? But somehow 
Lavender did not care to remain among those voiceless monu- 
ments of a forgotten past. He said he would come and sketch 
them some other day. He praised the picture all around; and 
then came back to the stretch of ruffled blue water lying at 
the base of the hill. "Where was Mr. Mackenzie's boatP" he 



They left the high plain, with its Tuirsachan, or Stones of 
Mourning, and descended to the side of the Loch. In a few 
moments, Duncan, who had been disposing of the horses and 
the waggonette, overtook them, got ready the boat, and presently 
they were cutting asunder the bright blue plain of summer 
waves. 

At last they were nearing the King of Borva's island. The 
white foam hissed down the side of the open boat. The sun 
burned hot on the brown sail. Far away over the shining plain 
the salmon were leaping into the air, catching a quick glint of 
silver on their scales before they splashed again into the watet. 
Half-a-dozen sea-pyes, with their beautiful black and whit© 
plumage, and scarlet beaks and feet, flew screaming out botO- 
the rocks, and swept in rapid circles above the boat. A long 
flight of solan-geese could just be seen slowly sailing along tb-^ 
western horizon. As the small craft got out towards the se^^ 
the breeze freshened slightly and she lay over somewhat, 
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the brine-laden winds caugbt her, and tingled on the cheeks of 
her passengers from the softer South. Finally, as the great 
channel widened out, and the various smaller islands disappeared 
behind, Ingram touched his companion on the shoulder, looked 
over to a long and low line of rock and hill, and said — 

"Borvaf 

And this was Borva ! — nothing visible but an indefinite extent 
of rocky shore, with here and there a bay of white sand, and 
over that a table-land of green pasture, apparently uninhabited. 

"There are not many people on the island," said Lavender, 
who seemed rather disappointed with the look of the place. 

"There are three hundred," said Mackenzie, with the air of 
one who had experienced the difficulties of ruling over three 
hundred islanders. 

He had scarcely spoken, when his attention was called by 
Duncan to some object that the gilHe had been regarding for 
some minutes back. 

"Yes, it iss Miss Sheila,'' said Duncan. 

A sort of flash of expectation passed over Lavender's face, 
and he sprung to his feet. Ingram laughed. Did the foolish 
youth fancy he could see half as far as this grey-eyed, eagle- 
faced man, who had now sunk into his accustomed seat by the 
mast? There was nothing visible to ordinary eyes but a speck 
of boat, with a single sail up, which was apparently, in the 
distance, running in for Borva. 

"Ay, ay, ay," said Mackenzie, in a vexed way, "it is Sheila, 
true enough: and what will she do out in the boat at this 
time, when she wass to be at home to receive the gentlemen 
that hef come all the way from London?" 

"Well, Mr. Mackenzie,'* said Lavender, "I should be sorry 
to think that our coming had interfered in any way whatever 
with your daughter's amusements." 

"Amusements!" said the old man, with a look of surprise. 
"It iss not amusements she will go for — that is no amusements 
for her. It is for some teffle of a purpose she will go, when 
it is the house that is the proper place for her, with friends 
coming from so great a journey." 

Presently it became clear that a race between the two boats 
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was inevitable, both of them makiag for the same point. Mackenzie 
would take no notice of such a thing; but there was a grave I 
smile on Duncan's face, and something like a look of pride in ; 
his keen eyes. ! 

"There iss no one, not one," he said, almost to himself, "will 
take her in better than Miss Sheila — not one in ta island. 
And it wass me tat learnt her every bit o' ta steering about 
Borva." 

The strangers could now make out that in the other boat 
there were two girls, one seated in the stem, the other by 
the mast. Ingram took out his handkerchief and waved it; a 
similar token of recognition was floated out from the other 
vessel. But Mackenzie's boat presently had the better of the 
wind, and slowly drew on ahead; until, when her passengers 
landed on the rude stone quay they found the other and smaller 
craft still some distance off. 

Lavender paid little attention to the luggage. He let Duncan 
do with it what he liked. He was watching the small boat 
coming in, and waiting for a glimpse of the young lady in the 
stern. He could vaguely make out that she had an abundance 
of black hair looped up; that she wore a small straw hat i^ith 
a short white feather in it; and that for the rest she seemed 
to be habited entirely in some rough and close-fitting costume 
of dark blue. Or was there a glimmer of a band of rose-red 
round her neck? 

The small boat was cleverly run alongside the jetty; Duncan 
caught • her bow and held her fast, and Miss Sheila, with a 
heavy string of lythe in her right hand, stepped, laughing and 
blushing on to the quay. Ingram was there. She dropped the 
fish on the stones, and took his two hands in hers, and, without 
uttering a word, looked a glad welcome into his &ce. It wft^ 
a face capable of saying unwritten things — fine and delicate 
in form, and yet full of an abundance of health and good spirit-^ 
that shone in the deep grey-blue eyes. Lavender's first emotioi^ 
was one of surprise that he should have heard this handsome « 
well-knit, and proud-featured girl called "little Sheila," aa^ 
spoken of in a pretty and caressing way. He thought ther^ 
was something almost majestic in her figure, in the poising c^^ 
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her head, and the outline of her face. But presently he began 
to perceive some singular suggestions of sensitiveness and meek- 
ness in the low sweet brow, in the short and exquisitely curved 
upperlip, and in the look of the tender blue eyes, which had 
long black eyelashes to give them a peculiar and indefinable 
charm. All this he noticed hastily and timidly as he heard 
Ingram, who still held the girl's hands in his, saying — 

"Well, Sheila, and you haven't quite forgotten me? And you 
are grown such a woman now — why, I mustn't call you Sheila 
any more, I think — but let me introduce to you my friend, 
who has come all the way from London to see all the wonderful 
things of Borva." 

If there was any embarrasment or blushing during that simple 
ceremony, it was not on the side of the Highland girl: for 
she frankly shook hands with him, and said — 

"And are you very well?" 

The second impression which Lavender gathered from her 
was that nowhere in the world was English pronounced so 
beautifully as in the island of Lewis. The gentle intonation 
with which she spoke was so tender and touching — the slight 
dwelling on the e in "very," and "well" seemed to' have such 
a sound of sincerity about it, that he could have fancied he 
had been a friend of hers for a lifetime. And if she said "ferry" 
for "very," what then? It was the most beautiful English he 
had ever heard. 

The party now moved off towards the shore, above the long 
white curve of which Mackenzie's house was visible. The old 
man himself led the way, and had, by his silence, apparently 
not quite forgiven his daughter for having been absent from 
home when his guests arrived. 

"Now, Sheila," said Ingram, "tell me all about yourself; 
^hat have you been doing?" 

"This morning?" said the girl; walking beside him with her 
^and laid on his arm, and with the happiest look on her face. 

'*This morning to begin with. Did you catch those fish yourself?" 

'* Oh, no, there was no time for that. And it was Mairi and 
^ saw a boat coming in, and it was going to Mevaig, but we 
ov-ertook it, and got some of the fish, and we thought we should 
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bo back before you came. However, it is no matter since you 
are here. And you have been very well? And did you see any 
difference in Stornoway when you came over?" 

Lavender began to think that "Styornoway" sounded ever so 
much more pleasant than Stornoway. 

"We had not a minute to wait in Stornoway. But tell me, 
Sheila, all about Borva and yourself — that is better than 
Stornoway. How are your schools getting on? And have you 
bribed or frightened all the children into giving up Gaelic yet? 
How is John the Piper — and does the "Free Church minister 
still complain of him? And have you caught any more wild 
ducks and tamed them? And are there any grey geese up at 
Loch-an-Eilean?" 

"Oh, that is too many. at once," said Sheila laughing. "But 
I am afraid your friend will find Borva very lonely and dull. 
There is not much here at all — for all the lads are away at 
the Caithness fishing. And you should have shown him all about 
Stornoway, and taken him up to the Castle and the beautiful 
gardens.*' 

"He has seen all sorts of castles, Sheila, and all sorts of 
gardens in every part of the world. He has seen everythiDg to 
be seen in the great cities and countries that are only names 
to you. He has travelled in Prance, Italy, Eussia, Germany, 
and seen all the big towns that you hear of in history." 

"That is what I should like to do, if I were a man," said 
Sheila; "and many and mauy a time I wish I had been a man, 
that I could go to the fishing, and work in the fields, and 
then, when I had seen enough, go away and see other countries 
and strange people." 

"But if you were a man, I should not have come all the 
way from London to see you," said Ingram, patting the hand 
that lay on his arm. 

"But if I were a man," said the girl, quite frankly, "I should 
go up to London to see you." 

Mackenzie smiled grimly, and said — 

"Sheila, it is nonsense you will talk." 

At this moment Sheila turned round, and said — 

"Oh, wo have forgotten poor Mairi. Mairi, why did you not 
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leave the fish for Duncan — they are too heavy for you. I will 
carry them to the house." 

But Lavender sprang forward, and insisted on taking pos- 
session of the thick cord with its considerable weight of 
lythe. 

"This is my cousin Mairi," said Sheila; and forthwith the 
young fair- faced, timid-eyed girl shook hands with the gentleman, 
and said — just as if she had been watching Sheila — 
"And are you ferry well, sir?" 

For the rest of the way up to the house. Lavender walked 
by the side of Sheila, and as the string of lythe had formed 
the introduction to their talk, it ran pretty much upon natural 
history. In about five minutes she had told him more about 
sea-birds and fish than he ever knew in his life ; and she wound 
up this information by offering to take him out on the following 
morning, that he might himself catch some lythe. 

"But I am a wretchedly bad fisherman. Miss Mackenzie," he 
I said. "It is some years since I tried to throw a fly." 
I "Oh, there is no need for good fishing when you catch lythe," 
. I she said, earnestly. You will see Mr. Ingram catch them. It 
\ is only a big white fly you will need, and a long line, and 
j.^1 when the fish takes the fly, down he goes — a great depth. 
Then when you have got him, and he is killed, you must cut 
the sides, as you see that is done, and string him to a rope 
and trail him behind the boat all the way home. If you do not 
do that, it iss no use at all to eat. But if you like the salmon- 
fishing, my papa will teach you that. There is no one," she 
added, proudly, "can catch salmon like my papa — not even 
I^uncan — and the gentlemen who come in the autumn to 
Stornoway, they are quite surprised when my papa goes to fish 
^ith them." 

"I suppose he is a good shot, too," said the young man, 
amused to notice the proud way in which the girl spoke of 
her father. 

"Oh, ho can shoot anything. He will shoot a seal, if he 

Comes up for one moment above the water; and all the birds 

he will get you all the birds, if you will wish to take any 

away with you. We have no deer on the island — it is too 
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small for that; but in the Lewis and in Harris ') there are 
many, many thousands of deer, and my papa has many invi- 
tations when the gentlemen come up in the autumn, and if 
you look in the game-book of the lodges, you will see there is 
not anyone who has shot so many deer as my papa — not 
anyone whatever." 

At length they reached the building of dark and rude stone- 
work, with its red coping, its spacious porch, and its smaU 
enclosure of garden in front. 



EOBEET LOUIS STEVENSON (1850—1898). 
The Death of the Bed Fox. 

{From Kidnapped). 

As I was so sitting and thinking, a sound of men and horses 
came to me through the wood; and presently after, at a turning 
of the road, I saw four travellers come into view. The way 
was in this part so rough and narrow that they came single 
and led their horses by the reins. The first was a great, red- 
headed gentleman, of an imperious and flushed face, who carried 
his hat in his hand and fanned himself, for he was in a breathing 
heat. The second, by his decent black garb and white wig, I 
correctly took to be a lawyer. The third was a servant, and 
wore some part of his clothes in tartan, which showed that his 
master was of a Highland family, and either an outlaw or else 
in singular good odour with the Government, since the wearing 
of tartan was against the Act. If I had been better versed in 
these things, I would have known the tartan to be of the 
Argyle (or Campbell) colours. This servant had a good-sized 
portmanteau strapped on his horse, and a net of lemons (to 
brew punch with) hanging at the saddle-bow; as was often 
enough the custom with luxurious travellers in that part of 
the country. 



1) The south part of Lewis is called Harris. 
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As for the fourth, who brought up the tail, I had seen his 
ike before, and knew him at once to be a sheriff's officer. 

I had no sooner seen these people coming than I made up 
Qy mind (for no reason that I can tell) to go through with 
Qy adventure; and when the first came alongside of me, I rose 
ip from the bracken and asked him the way to Aucham. 

He stopped and looked at me, as I thought, a little oddly; 
nd then, turning to the lawyer, "Mungo," said he, "there's 
lany a man would think this more of a warning than two 
yats. Here am I on my road to Duror on the job ye ken; 
nd here is a young lad starts up out of the bracken, and 
peers if I am on the way to Aucharn." 

"Glenure," said the other, "this is an ill subject for jesting.*' 

These two had now drawn close up and were gazing at me, 
hile the two followers had halted about a stone-cast in 
he rear. 

"And what seek ye in Aucham?'* said Colin Roy Campbell 
f Glenure; him they called the Red 'Fox; for he it was that 

had stopped. 

"The man that lives there," said I. 

"James of the Q-lens," says Glenure, musingly; and then to 
iie lawyer: "Is he gathering his people, think ye?" 

"Anyway," says the lawyer, "we shall do better to bide 
here we are, and let the soldiers rally us.'* 

"If you are concerned for me,** said I, "I am neither of his 
•eople nor yours, but an honest subject of King George, owing 
LO man and fearing no man.** 

"Why, very well said," replied the Pactor. "But if I may 
aake so bold as ask, what does this honest man so far from 
lis country? I have power here, I must tell you. I am King's 
factor upon several of these estates, and have twelve files of 
oldiers at my back." 

"I have heard a waif word in the country," said I, a little 
lettled, "that you were a hard man to drive." 

He still kept looking at me, as if in doubt. 
"Well,*' said he, at last, "your tongue is bold; but I am 
no unfriend to plainness. If ye had asked me the way to the 
door of James Stewart on any other day but this, I would 
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have set ye right and bidden ye God speed. But to-day — eb, 
Mungo?" And he turned again to look at the lawyer. 

But just as he turned there came the shot of a firelock from 
higher up the hill; and with the very sound of it Glenure 
fell upon the road. 

"0, I am dead!'* he cried, several times oyer. 

The lawyer had caught him up and held him in his arms, 
the servant standing over and clasping his hands. And now the 
wounded man looked from one to another with scared eyes, 
and there was a change in his voice that went to the heart. 

"Take care of yourselves,'* says he. "I am dead." 

He tried to open his clothes as if to look for the wound, 
but his fingers slipped on the buttons. With that he gave a 
great sigh, his head rolled on his shoulder, and he passed 
away. 

The lawyer said never a word, but his face was as sharp as 
a pen and as white as the dead man's; the servant broke out 
into a great noise of crying and weeping, like a child; and I, 
on my side, stood staring at them in a kind of horror. The 
sherifi"s officer had run back at the first sound of the shot, to 
hasten the coming of the soldiers. 

At last the lawyer laid down the dead man in his blood ' 
upon the road, and got to his own feet with a kind of stagger. 

I believe it was his movement that brought me to my senses; 
for he had no sooner done so than I began to scramble up 
the hill, crying out, "The murderer! the murderer!" 

So little a time had elapsed, that when I got to the top of 
the first steepness, and could see some part of the open mountain, 
the murderer was still moving away at no great distance. Ha 
was a big man, in a black coat, with metal buttons, and carried- 
a long fowling-piece. 

"Here!" I cried. "I see him!" 

At that the murderer gave a little, quick look over hi^ 
shoulder, and began to run. The next moment he was lost i^ 
a fringe of birches; then he came out again on the upper sid^ 
where I could see him climbing like a jackanapes, for th9-^ 
part was again very steep; and then he dipped behind a shoulde:^ 
and I saw him no more. 
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All this time I had been running on mj side, and had got 
i good way up, when a voice cried upon me to stand. 

I was at the edge of the upper wood, and so now, when I 
lalted and looked back, I saw all the open part of the hill 
»elow me. 

The lawyer and the sheriff's officer were standing just above 
he road, crying and waving to me to come back; and on their 
jflb, the red-coats, musket in hand, were beginning to struggle 
ingly out of the lower wood. 

"Why should I come back?'* I cried. "Come you onl" 

"Ten pounds if ye take that lad!" cried the lawyer. "He's 
n accomplice. He was posted here to hold us in talk." 

At that word (which I could hear quite plainly, though it 
'as to the soldiers and not to me that he was crying it) my 
eart came in my mouth with quite a new kind of terror, 
ndeed, it is one thing to stand the danger of your life, and 
uite another to run the peril of both life and character. The 
[ling besides had come so suddenly, like thunder out of a 
lear sky, that I was all amazed and helpless. 

The soldiers began to spread, some of them to run, and others 
o put up their pieces and cover me; and still I stood. 

" Jouk ^) in here among the trees," said a voice, close by. 

Indeed, I scarce knew what I was doing, but I obeyed; and 
a I did so, I heard the firelocks bang and the balls whistle 
n the birches. 

Just inside the shelter of the trees I found Alan Breck 
tanding, with a fishing-rod. He gave me no salutation; indeed 
t was no time for civilities; only "Come!" says he, and set 
>ff running along the side of the mountain towards Balachulish ; 
md I, like a sheep, to follow him. 

Now we ran among the birches; now stooping behind low 
lumps upon the mountain side; now crawling on all fours 
imong the heather. The pace was deadly: my heart seemed 
mrsting against my ribs; and I had neither time to think nor 
Dreath to speak with. Only I remember seeing with wonder, 
'hat Alan every now m^ then would straighten himself to his 

1) Duck. 
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full height and look back; and every time he did so, there 
came a great far-away cheering and crying of the soldiers. 

Quarter of an hour later, Alan stopped, clapped down flat 
in the heather, and turned to me. 

"Now," said he, "it's earnest. Do as I do, for your life." 

And at the same speed, but now with infinitely more pre- 
caution, we traced back again across the mountain side by the 
same way that we had come, only perhaps higher; till at last 
Alan threw himself down in the upper wood of Lettermore, 
where I had found him at the first, and lay, with his face in 
the bracken, panting like a dog. 

My own sides so ached, my head so swam, my tongue so 
hung out of my mouth with heat and dryness, that I lay beside 
him like one dead. 



Lord Advocate Frestongrange, 
{From Cateiona). 

When I came to Prestongrange's house, he was abroad. I 
believe it was true at the moment, and for some hours after; { 
and then I have no doubt the Advocate came home again, and j 
enjoyed himself in a neighbouring chamber among friends, while I 
perhaps the very fact of my arrival was forgotten. At first I 
read, for the little cabinet where I was left contained a variety j 
of books. But I fear I read with little profit; the dusk coming 
up earlier than usual, and my cabinet being lighted with but 
a loophole of a window, I was at last obliged to desist froio^ 
this diversion (such as it was), and pass the rest of my tinx© 
of waiting in a very burthensome vacuity. The sound of people 
talking in a near chamber, the pleasant note of a harpsichord- 1 
and once the voice of a lady singing, bore me a kind of company • 

I do not know the hour, but the darkness was long com^' 
when the door of the cabinet opened, and I was aware, t^3 
the light behind him, of a tall figure of a man upon the threshold 
I rose at once. 

"Is anybody there?" he asked. "Who is that?" 
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"I am the bearer of a letter from the laird of Pilrig to the 
Lord Advocate," said I. 

"Have you been here long?" he asked. 

"I would not like to hazard an estimate of how many hours,'* 
said I. 

"It is the first I hear of it," he replied, with a chuckle. 
"The lads must have forgotten you. But you are in the bit at 
last, for I am Prestongrange." 

So saying, he passed before me into the next room, whither 
[upon his sign) I followed him, and where he lit a candle and 
took his place before a business- table. It was a long room, of a 
^ood proportion, wholly lined with books. That small spark of 
light in a comer struck out the man's handsome person and 
strong face. He was flushed, his eye watered and sparkled, and 
before he sat down I observed him to sway back and forth. 
N'o doubt, he had been supping liberally; but his mind and 
tongue were under full control. 

"Well, sir, sit ye down," said he, "and let qis see Pilrig's 
letter." 

He glanced it through in the beginning carelessly, looking 
up and bowing when he came to my name; but at the last 
words I thought I observed his attention to redouble, and I 
made sure he read them twice. All this while you are to sup- 
pose my heart was beating, for I had now crossed my Rubicon 
and was come fairly on the field of battle. 

"I am pleased to make your acquaintance, Mr. Balfour," he 
said, when he had done. "Let me offer you a glass of claret." 

"Under your favour, my lord, I think it would scarce be 
fair on me," said I. "I have come here, as the letter will have 
mentioned, on a business of some gravity to myself; and, as I 
am little used to wine, I might be the sooner affected." 

"You shall be the judge," said he. "But if you will permit, 
I believe I will even have the bottle in myself." 

He touched a bell, and a footman came, as at a signal, 
l)ringing wine and glasses. 

"You are sure you will not join me?" asked the Advocate. 
"Well, here is to our better acquaintance! In what way can 
I serve you?" 
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^*I should, perhaps, begin by telling you, my lord, that I 
am here at your own pressing invitation," said L 

"You have the advantage of me somewhere," said he, "for 
I profess I think I never heard of you before this evening." 

"Eight, my lord; the name is, indeed, new to you," said I. 

"And yet you have been for some time extremely wishful 
to make my acquaintance, and have declared the same in public." 

"I wish you would afford me a clue,*' says he. "I am no Daniel." 

"It will perhaps serve for such," said I, "that if I was in a 
jesting humour — which is far from the case — I believe I might 
lay a claim on your lordship for two hundred pounds." 

"In what sense?" he inquired. 

"In the .sense of rewards offered for my person," said I. 

He thrust away his glass once and for all, and sat straight 
up in the chair where he had been previously lolling. "What 
am I to understand?" said he. 

"-4 tall strong lad of about eighteen," I quoted, "speaks like a 
Loivlander and has no heard*'' 

"I recognise those words," said he, "which, if you have 
come here with any ill-judged intention of amusing yourself, 
are like to prove extremely prejudicial to your safety." 

"My purpose in this," I replied, "is just entirely as serious 
as life and death, and you have understood me perfectly. I am 
the boy who was speaking with Glenure when he was shot." 

"I can only suppose (seeing you here) that you claim to be 
innocent," said he. 

"The inference is clear," I said. "I am a very loyal subject 
to King George, but if I had anything to reproach myself 
with, I would have had more discretion than to walk into 
your den." 

"I am glad of that," said he. "This horrid crime, Mr. Balfour, 
is of a dye which cannot permit any clemency. Blood has been 
barbarously shed. It has been shed in direct opposition to his 
Majesty and our whole frame of laws, by those who are their 
known and public oppugnants. I take a very high sense of 
this. I will not deny that I consider the crime as directly 
personal to his Majesty." 

"And unfortunately, my lord," I added, a little drily, "directly 
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personal to another great personage who may be nameless.'* 

"If you mean anything by those words, I must tell you I 
consider them unfit for a good subject; and were they spoke 
publicly I should make it my business to take note of them,'* 
jaid be. "You do not appear to me to recognise the gravity 
^f your situation, or you would be more careful not to pejorate 
Lbe same by words which glance upon the purity of justice. 
Justice, in this country, and in my poor hands, is no respecter, 
3f persons," 

"You give me too great a share in my own speech, my 
lord," said I. "I did but repeat the common talk of the country, 
which I have heard everywhere, and from men of all opinions 
as I came along." 

"When you are come to more discretion you will understand 
such talk is not to be listened to, how much less repeated," 
says the Advocate. "But I acquit you of an ill intention. That 
nobleman, whom we all honour, and who has indeed been 
wounded in a near place by the late barbarity, sits too high 
to be reached by these aspersions. The Duke of Argyle — you 
see that I deal plainly with you — takes it to heart as I do, 
and as we are both bound to do. by our judicial functions and 
the service of his Majesty; and I could wish that all hands, 
in this ill age, were equally clean of family rancour. But from 
the accident that this is a Campbell who has fallen a martyr to 
his duty — as who else but the Campbells have ever put them- 
selves foremost on that path? — I may say it, who am no 
Campbell — and that the chief of that great house happens 
(for all our advantages) to be the present head of the College 
of Justice, small minds and disaffected tongues are set agog 
in every changehouse in the country; and I find a young 
gentleman like Mr. Balfour so ill-advised as to make himself 
their echo." So much he spoke with a very oratorical delivery, 
as if in court, and then declined again upon the manner of a 
gentleman. "All this apart,'* said he. "It now remains that I 
should learn what I am" to do with you." 

"I had thought it was rather I that should learn the same 
from your lordship," said I. 
"Ay, true," says the Advocate. "But, you see, you come to 

24 
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me well recommended. There is a good honest Whig name to 
this letter," says he, picking it up a moment from the table. 
"And — extra-judicially, Mr. Balfour — there is always the pos- 
sibility of some arrangement. I tell you, and I tell you before- 
hand that you may be the more upon your guard, your fate 
lies with me singly. In such a matter (be it said with reverence) 
I am more powerful than the king*s Majesty; and should you 
please me — and of course satisfy my conscience — in what 
remains to be held of our interview I tell you it may remain 
between ourselves." 

"Meaning how?" I asked. 

"Why, I mean it thus, Mr. Balfour," said he, "that if you 
give satisfaction, no soul need know so much as that you visited 
my house ; and you may observe that I do not even call my clerk'^ 

I saw what way he was driving. "I suppose it is needless 
anyone should be informed upon my visit," said I, "though 
the precise nature of my gains by that I cannot see. I am not 
at all ashamed of coming here." 

"And have no cause to be," says he encouragingly. "Nor yet 
(if you are careful) to fear the consequences." 

"My lord,'* said I, "speaking under your correction, I am 
not very easy to be frightened." 

"And I am sure I do not seek to frighten you," says he. 
"But to the interrogation; and let me warn you to volunteer 
nothing beyond the questions I shall ask you. It may consist 
very immediately with your safety. I have a great discretion, 
it is true, but there are bounds to it." 

"I shall try to follow your lordship's advice," said I. 

He spread a sheet of paper on the table and wrote a heading- 
"It appears you were present, by the way, in the wood of 
Lettermore at the moment of the fatal shot," he began. "Wa* 
this by accident?*' 

"By acddent," said I. 

"How came you in speech with Colin Campbell?" he asked* 

"I was inquiring my way of him to Aucharn," I replied. 

I observed he did not write this answer down. 

"H'm, true," said he, "I had forgotten that. And do yo^ 
know, Mr. Balfour, I would dwell, if I were you, as little a* 
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might be on your relations with these Stewarts. It might be 
found to complicate our business. I am not yet inclined to 
regard these matters as essential/' 

"I .had thought, my lord, that all points of fact were equally 
material in such a case," said I. 

"You forget we are now trying these Stewarts," he replied, 
with great significance. "If we should ever come to be trying 
you, it will be very different; and I shall press these very 
questions that I am now willing to glide upon. But to resume : 
I have it here in Mr. Mungo OampbelFs precognition that you 
ran immediately up the brae. How came that?" 

"Not immediately, my lord, and the cause was my seeing of 
the murderer." 

"You saw him, then?" 

"As plain as I see your lordship, though not so near hand." 
«You know him?" 
"I should know him again." 

"In your pursuit you were not so fortunate, then, as to 
overtake him?" 
"I was not." 
"Was he alone?" 
"He was alone." 

"There was no one else in that neighbourhood?" 
"Alan Breck Stewart was not far off, in a piece of a wood." 
The advocate laid his pen down. "I think we are playing at 
cross purposes," said he, "which you will find to prove a very 
ill amusement for yourself." 

"I content myself with following your lordship's advice, and 
answering what I am asked," said I. 

"Be so wise as to bethink yourself in time," said he. "I use 
you with the most anxious tenderness, which you scarce seem 
to appreciate, and which (unless you be more careful) may 
prove to be in vain/' 

"I do appreciate your tenderness, but conceive it to be mis- 
taken," I replied, with something of a falter, for I saw we 
^ere come to grips at last. "I am here to lay before you certain 
information, by which I shall convince you Alan had no hand 
whatever in the killing of Glenure." 
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The Advocate appeared for a moment at a stick, sitting urith 
pursed lips, and blinking his eyes upon me like an angry cat, 
"Mr. Balfour," he said at last, "I tell you pointedly you go 
an ill way for your own interests." 

"My lord," I said, "I am as free of the charge of considering 
my own interests in this matter as your lordship. As God 
judges me, I have but the one design, and that is to see justice 
executed and the innocent go clear. If in pursuit of that I 
come to fall under your lordship's displeasure, I must bear it 
as I may." 

At this he rose from his chair, lit a second candle, and for 
a while gazed upon me steadily. I was surprised to see a great 
change of gravity fallen upon his face, and I could have almost 
thought he was a little pale. 

"You are either very simple, or extremely the reverse, and 
I see that I must deal with you more confidentially," says he. 
"This is a political case — ah, yes, Mr. Balfour! whether we 
like it or no, the case is political — and I tremble when I 
think what issues may depend on it. To a political case, I 
need scarce tell a young man of your education, we approach 
with very diiferent thoughts from one which is criminal only. 
Salvis populi suprema lex is a maxim susceptible of great abuse, 
but it has that force which we find elsewhere only in the laws 
of nature: I mean it has the force of necessity. I will open 
this out to you, if you will allow me, at more length. You 
would have me believe — " ' 

"Under your pardon, my lord, I would have you to believe 
nothing but that which I can prove," said I. 

"Tut! tut; young gentleman," says he, "be not so pragmatical, 
and sufier a man who might be your father (if it was nothing 
more) to employ his own imperfect language, and express his 
own poor thoughts, even when they have the misfortune not 
to coincide with Mr. Balfour's. You would have me to believe 
Breck innocent. I would think this of little account, the more 
so as we cannot catch our man. But the matter of Breck's 
innocence shoots beyond itself. Once admitted, it would destroy 
the whole presumptions of our case against another and a very 
different criminal; a man grown old in treason, already twic^ 
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in arms against his king and already twice forgiven ; a fomentor 
of discontent, and (whoever may have fired the shot) the un- 
mistakable original of the deed in question. I need not tell 
you that I mean James Stewart." 

"And I can just say plainly that the innocence of Alan and 
of James is what I am here to declare in private to your 
lordship, and what I am prepared to establish at the trial by 
my testimony," said I. 

"To which I can only answer by an equal plainness, Mr. 
Balfour," said he, "that (in that case) your testimony will not 
be called by me, and I desire you to withhold it altogether." 

"You are at the head of Justice in this country," I cried, 
"and you propose to me a crime!" 

"I am a man nursing with both hands the interests of this 
country," he replied, "and I press on you a political necessity. 
Patriotism is not always moral in the formal sense. You might 
be glad of it, I think: it is your own protection; the facts are 
heavy against you; and if I am still trying to except you from 
a very dangerous place, it is in part of course because I am 
not insensible to your honesty in coming here; in part because 
of Pilrig*s letter; but in part, and in chief part, because I 
regard in this matter my political duty first and my judicial 
duty only second. Por the same reason — I repeat it to you 
in the same frank words — I do not want your testimony." 

"I desire not to be thought to make a repartee, when I 
express only the plain sense of our position,*' said I. "But if 
your lordship has no need of my testimony, I believe the 
other side would be extremely blithe to get it." 

Frestongrange arose and began to pace to and fro in the 
room. "You are not so young," he said, "but what you must 
remember very clearly the year '46 and the shock that went 
about the country. I read in Pilrig's letter that you are sound 
in Kirk and State. "Who saved them in that fatal year? I do 
not refer to His Eoyal Highness and his ramrods, which were 
extremely useful in their day; but the country had been saved 
and the field won before ever Cumberland came upon Drum- 
mossie. Who saved it? I repeat; who saved the Protestant 
religion and the whole frame of our civil institutions ? The late 
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Lord President Oulloden, for one; he played a man's part, and 
small thanks he got for it — even as I, whom you see before 
you, straining every nerve in the same service, look for no 
reward beyond the conscience of my duties done. After the 
President, who else? You know the answer as well as I do; 
'tis partly a scandal, and you glanced at it yourself, and I 
reproved you for it, when you first came in. It was the Duke 
and the great clan of Campbell. Now here is a Campbell foully 
murdered, and that in the King's service. The Duke and I are 
Highlanders. But we are Highlanders civilised, and it is not 
so with the great mass of our clans and families. They have 
still savage virtues and defects. They are still barbarians, like 
these Stewarts ; only the Campbells were barbarians on the right 
side, and the Stewarts were barbarians on the wrong. Now be 
you the judge. The Campbells expect vengeance. If they do 
not get it — if this man James escape — there will be trouble 
with the Campbells. That means disturbance in the Highlands, 
which are uneasy and very far from being disarmed: the dis- 
arming is a farce. . ." 

"I can bear you out in that," said I. 

"Disturbance in the Highlands makes the hour of our old 
watchful enemy," pursued his lordship, holding out a finger as 
he paced; "and I give you my word we may have a '45 again 
with the Campbells on the other side. To protect the life of 
this man Stewart — which is forfeit already on half-a-dozen 
different counts -if not on this — do you propose to plunge 
your country in war, to jeopardise the faith of your fathers, 
and to expose the lives and fortunes of how many thousand 
innocent persons? . . . These are considerations that weigh 
with me, and that I hope will weigh no less with yourself, Mr. 
Balfour, as a lover of your country, good government, and 
religious truth." 

"You deal with me very frankly, and I thank you for it,' 
said I. "I will try on my side to be no less honest. I believe 
your policy to be sound. I believe these deep duties may he 
upon your lordship; I believe you may have laid them on your 
conscience when you took the oaths of the high ofiice which 
you hold. But for me, who am just a plain man — or scarce a 
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man yet — the plain duties must suffice. I can think but of 
two things, of a poor soul in the immediate and unjust danger 
of a shameful death, and of the cries and tears of his wife 
that still tingle in my head. I cannot see beyond, my lord. 
It's the way that I am made. If the country has to fall, it 
has to fall. And I pray God, if this be wilful blindness, that 
He may enlighten me before too late.'* 

He had heard me motionless, and stood so a while longer. 

^^This is an unexpected obstacle," says he, aloud, but to 
himself. 

"And how is your lordship to dispose of me?" I asked. 

"If I wished," said he, "you know that you might sleep in 
goal?" 

"My lord,'* said I, "I have slept in worse places." 

"Well, my boy," said he, "there is one thing appears very 
plainly from our interview, that I may rely on your pledged 
word. Give me your honour that you will be whoUy secret, 
not only on what has passed to-night, but in the matter of the 
Appin case, and I let you go free." 

"I will give it till to-morrow or any other near day that 
you may please to set," said I. "I would not be thought too 
wily; but if I gave the promise without qualification your 
lordship would have attained his end." 

"I had no thought to entrap you," said he. 

"I am sure of that," said I. 

"Let me see," he continued. "Tomorrow is the Sabbath. 
Come to me on Monday by eight in the morning, and give 
me your promise until then." 

"Freely given, my lord," said I. "And with regard to what 
has fallen from yourself, I will give it for as long as it shall 
please God to spare your days." 

"You will observe," he said next, "that I have made no 
employment of menaces." 

"It was like your lordship's nobility," said I. "Yet I am 
not altogether so dull but what I can perceive the nature of 
those you have not uttered." 

"Well," said he, "good-night to you. May you sleep well, 
for I think it is more than I am like to do." 
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With that he sighed, took up a candle, and gave me 
conveyance as far as the street door. 



MES HUMPHET WAED (1851— ). 
In Iiondon. 

{From The Histoey of David Gbievb). 

David had reeled back against the table in his study, his 
hand upon an open book, his face turned to Doctor Mildmay, 
who was standing by the fireplace, 

"Of course, I can't be sure," said the doctor hastily, almost 
guiltily. "You must not take it on my authority alone. Try 
and throw it off your mind. Take your wife up to town to see 
Selby or Paget, and if I am wrong I shall be too thankful! 
And, above all, don't frighten her. Take care — she will be 
down again directly.*' 

"You say," said David, thickly, "that if it were what you 
suspect, operation would be difficult. Yes, I see there is some- 
thing of the sort here." 

He turned, shaking all over, to the book beside him, which 
was a medical treatise he had just taken down from his scien- 
tific bookcase. 

"It would be certainly difficult," said the doctor, frowning, 
his lower lip pushed forward in a stress of thought, "but it 
would have to be attempted. Only, on the temporal bone it 
will be a puzzle to go deep enough." 

David's eye ran along the page beside him. "Sarcoma, which 
was originally regarded with far less terror than cancer (car- 
cinoma), is now generally held by doctors to be more malig- 
nant and more deadly. There is much less pain, but surgery 
can do less, and death is in most cases infinitely more rapid." 

"Hush!" said the doctor with short decision, "I hear her 
coming down again. Let me speak." 

Lucy, who had run upstairs to quiet a yell of crying from 
Sandy immediately after Doctor Mildmay had finished his 
examination of her swollen cheek, opened the door as he spoke. 
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was slightly flushed, and her eyes were more wide open 
and restless than usual. David was apparently bending oyer a 
drawer which he had opened on the farther side of his writing- 
table. The doctor's face was entirely as usual. 

"Well now, Mrs. Grieve," he said cheerily, "we have been 
agreeing — your husband and I — that it will be best for you 
to go up to London and have that cheek looked at by one of 
the crack surgeons. They will give you the best advice as to 
what to do with it. It is not a common ailment, and we are 
very fine fellows down here, but of course we can't get the 
experience, in a particular line of cases, of one of the first-rate 
surgical specialists. Do you think you could go to-morrow? I 
could make an appointment for you by telegraph to-day." 

Lucy gave a little unsteady, afiected laugh. 

"I don't see how I can go all in a moment like that," she 
said. "It doesn't matter! Why don't you give me something 
for it, and it will go away." 

"Oh! but it does matter, said the doctor, firmly. "Lumps 
like that are serious things, and mustn't be trifled with." 

"But what will they want to do to it?" said Lucy, nervously. 
She was standing with one long, thin hand resting lightly on 
the back of a chair, looking from David, whose face and figure 
were blurred to her by the dazzle of afternoon light coming 
in through the window, to Doctor Mildmay. 

The doctor cleared his throat. 

"They would only want to do what was best for you in 
every way," he said;' "you may be sure of that. Could you be 
very brave if they advised you that it ought to be removed?" 

She gave a little shriek. 

"What! you mean cut it out — cut it away!" she cried, 
shaking, and looking at him with the frowning anger of a child. 
"Why, it would leave an ugly mark, a hideous mark!" 

"No, it wouldn't The mark would disfigure you much less 
than the swelling. They would take care to draw the skin 
together again neatly, and you could easily arrange your hair 
a little. But you ought to get a first-rate opinion." 

"What is it? what do you call it?" said Lucy, irritably. 
"I can't think why you make such a fuss." 
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"Well, it might be various things," he said evasively. "Any 
way, you take my advice, and have it seen to. I can telegraph 
as I go from here.** 

"I could take you up to-morrow," said David, coming for- 
ward in answer to the disturbed look she threw him. Now 
that her flush had faded, how pale and drooping she was in 
the strong light! "It would be better, dear, to do what Doctor 
Mildmay recommends. And you never mind a day in London, 
you know." 

Did she detect any difference in the voice?" She moved up 
to him, and he put his arm round her. 

"Must I?" she said helplessly; "it's such a bore, to-morrow 
particularly. I had promised to take Sandy out to tea." 

"Well, let that young man go without a treat for once," said 
the doctor, laughing. "He has a deal too many, any way. Very 
well, that's settled. I will telegraph as I go to the train. Just 
come here a moment, Grieve.'* 

The two went out together. When David returned, any one 
who had happened to be in the hall would have seen that he 
could hardly open the sitting-room door, so fumbling were his 
movements As he passed through the room to reach the study he 
caught sight of his own face in a glass, and stopping, with clenched 
hands, pulled himself together by the effort of his whole being. 

When he opened the study-door, Lucy was hunting about 
his table in a quick, impatient way. 

"I can't think where you keep your india-rubber rings, David* 
I want to put one round a parcel for Dora." 

He found one for her. Then she stood by the fire, as the 
sunset-light faded into dusk, and poured out to him a stoiy of 
domestic grievances. Sarah, their cook, wished to leave and be 
married — it was very unexpected and very inconsiderate, and 
Lucy did not believe the young man was steady; and how on 
earth was she to find another cook? It was enough to drive 
one wild, the difficulty of getting cooks in Manchester. 

Por nearly an hour, till the supper-bell rang, she stood there, 
with her foot on the fender, chattering in a somewhat sharp, 
shrill way. Not one w^ord would she say, or let him say, of 
London or the doctor's visit. 
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After supper, as they went back into the study. David looked 
for the railway-guide. "The 10.15 will do," he said. "Mildmay 
has made the appointment for three. We can just get up in 
time." 

"It is great nonsense! said Lucy, pouting. "The question is, 
can we get back? I must get back. I don't want to leave 
Sandy for the night. He's got a cold. 

It seemed to David that something clutched at his breath 
and voice. Was it he or some one else that said: 

"That will be too tiring, dear. We shall have to stay the 
night." 

"No, I micst get back," said Lucy, obstinately. 

Afterwards she brought her work as usual, and he professed 
to smoke and read. But the evening passed, for him, beneath 
his outward quiet, in a hideous whirl of images and sensations, 
which ultimately wore itself out, and led to a mood of dullness 
and numbness. Every now and then, as he sat there, with the 
fire crackling, and the familiar walls and books about him, he 
felt himself sinking, as it were, in a sudden abyss of horror; 
then, again, the scene of the afternoon seemed to him absurd, 
and he despised his own panic. He dwelt upon everything the 
doctor had said about the rarity, the exceptional nature of such 
an illness. Well, what is rare does not happen — not to one- 
self — that was what he seemed to be clinging to at last. 

When Lucy went up to bed, he followed her in about a 
quarter of an hour. 

"Why, you are early I" she said, opening her eyes. 

"I am tired," he said. "There was a great press of work 
to-day. I want a long night." 

In reality, he could not bear her out of his sight. Hour 
after hour he tossed restlessly, beside her quiet sleep, till the 
spring morning broke. 

They left Manchester next morning in a bitter east wind. 
As she passed through the hall to the cab, Lucy left a little note 
for Dora on the table, with instructions that it should be posted. 

"I want her to come and see him at his bedtime," she said, 
"for of course we can't get back for that." 
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David said nothing. When they got to the station, he dared 
not even propose to her the extra comfort of first class, lest 
he should intensify the alarm he perfectly well divined under 
her off-hand, fiighty manner. 

By three o'clock they were in the waitingroom of the famous 
doctor they had come to see. Lucy looked round her nervously 
as they entered, with quick, dilating nostrils, and across David 
there swept a sudden choking memory of the trapped and flut- 
tering birds he had sometimes seen in his boyhood struggling 
beneath a bird-catcher's net on the moors. 

As the appointment was at an unusual time, they were not 
kept waiting very long by the great man. He received them 
with a sort of kindly distance, made his examination very quickly, 
and asked her a number of general questions, entering tbe 
answers in his large patients' book. 

Then he leant back in his chair, looking thoughtfully at 
Lucy over his spectacles. 

"Well," he said at last, with a perfectly cheerful and business- 
like voice, "I am quite clear there is only one thing to be 
done, Mrs. Grieve. You must have that growth removed." 

Lucy flushed. 

"I want you to give me something to take it away," she 
said, half sullenly, half defiantly. She was sitting very erect, 
in a little tight-fitting black jacket, with her small black hat 
and veil on her knee. 

"No, I am sorry to say nothing can be done in that way. 
If you were my daughter or sister, I should say to you, have 
that lump removed without a day's, an hour's unnecessary 
delay. These growths are not to be trifled with." 

He spoke with a mild yet penetrating observance of her. A 
number of reflections were passing rapidly through his mind. 
The operation was a most unpromising one, but it was clearly 
the surgeon's duty to try it. The chances were that it would 
prolong life which was now speedily and directly threatened, 
owing to the proximity of the growth to certain vital points. 

^'When could you do it?" said David, so hoarsely that he 
had to repeat his question. He was standing with his arm on 
the mantel-piece^ looking down on the surgeon and his wife. 
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The great man lifted his eyebrows, and looked at his enga- 
gement-book attentively. 

"I could do it to-morrow," he said at last; "and the sooner, 
the better. Have you got lodgings? or can I help you? 
And — '' 

Then he stopped, and looked at Lucy. "Let me settle things 
with your husband, Mrs. Grieve," he said, with a kindly smile. 
"You look tired after your journey. You will find a fire and 
some newspapers in the waiting-room." 

And, with a suavity not to be gainsaid, he ushered, her 
himself across the hall, and shut the waiting-room door upon 
her. Then he came back to David. 

^ little whild' after a bell rang, and the man-servant who 
answered it presently took some brandy into the consulting- 
room. Lucy meanwhile sat, in a dazed way, looking out of 
window at the square garden, where the lilacs were already in 
full leaf in spite of the east wind. 

When her husband and the doctor came in she sprang up, 
lookiag partly awkward, partly resentful. Why had they been 
discussing it all without her? 

"Well, Mrs. Grieve," said the doctor, "your husband is just 
going to take you on to see the lodgings I recommend. By 
good luck they are just vacant. Then, if you like them, you 
know, you can settle in at once." 

"But I haven't brought anything for the night," cried Lucy 
in an injured voice, looking at David. 

"We will telegraph to Dora, darling," he said, taking up 
her bag and umbrella from the table; "but now we mustn't 
keep Mr. Selby. He has to go out." 

"How long will it take?" interrupted Lucy addressing the 
surgeon. "Can I get back next day?" 

"Oh no! you will have to be four or ^yq days in town. But 
don't alarm yourself, Mrs. Grieve. You won't know anything 
at all about the operation itself; your husband will look after 
you, and then a little patience — and hope for the best. Now 
I really must be off. Good-bye to you --goodbye to you." 

And he hurried off, leaving them to find their own cab. 
When they got in, Lucy said, passionately : — 
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"I want to go back, David. I want Sandy. I won't go to 
these lodgings." 

Then courage came to him. He took her hand. 

"Dear, dear wife — for my sake — for Sandy's !" 

She stared at him — at his white face. 

"Shall I die? she cried, with the same passionate tone. 

"No, no, no !" he said, kissing the quivering hand, and seeing 
no one but her in the world, though they were driving through 
the crowd of Regent Street. "But we must do everything Mr. 
Selby said. That hateful thing must be taken away — it is bo 
near — think for yourself! — to the eye and the brain; and it 
might go downwards to the throat. You will be brave, won't 
you? We will look after you so — Dora and I." 

Lucy sank back in the cab, with a sudden collapse of nerve 
and spirit. David hung over her, comforting her, one moment 
promising her that in a few days she should have Sandy again, 
and be quite well; the next checked and turned to stone by 
the memory of the terrible possibilities freely revealed to him 
in his private talk with Mr. Selby, and by the sense that he 
might be soothing the present only to make the future more 
awful. 

"David ! she is in such fearful pain I The nurse says she must 
have more morphia. They didn't give her enough. Will you 
run to Mr. Selby' s house ? You won't find him, of course — 
he is on his round — but his assistant, who was with him here 
just now, went back there. Run for him at once." 

It was Dora who spoke, as she closed the folding-doors of 
the inner room where Lucy lay. David, who was crouching 
over the fire in the sitting-room, whither the nurse had banished 
him for a while, after the operation, sprang up, and disappeared 
in an instant. Those faint, distant sounds of anguish which had 
been in his ear for half an hour or more, ever since the doctors 
had departed, declaring that everything was satisfiEictorily over, 
had been more than his manhood could bear. 

He returned in an incredibly short space of time with s 
young surgeon, who at once administered another injection of 
morphia. 
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"A highly sensitive patient," he said to David," "and the 
nerves have, no doubt, been badly cut. But she will do now.*' 

And, indeed, the moaning had ceased. She lay with closed 
eyes — so small a creature in the wide bed — her head and 
face swathed in bandages. But the breathing was growing even 
and soft. She was once more unconscious. 

The doctor touched David's hand and went, after a word 
with the nurse. 

"Won't you go into the next room, sir, and have your tea? 
Mrs. Grieve is sure to sleep now," said the nurse to him in 
her compassion. 

He. shook his head, and sat down near the foot of the bed. 
The nurse went into the dressing-room a moment to speak to 
Dora, who was doing some unpacking there, and he was left 
alone with his wife. 

The sounds of the street came into the silent room, and every 
now and then he had a start of agony, thinking that she was 
moving again — that she was in pain again. But no, she slept; 
her breath came gently through the childish parted lips, and 
the dim light — for the nurse had drawn the curtains on the 
lengthening April day — hid her pallor and the ghastliness of 
the dressings. 

Forty-eight hours ago, and they were in the garden with 
Sandy! And now life seemed to have passed for ever into this 
half-light of misery. Everything had dropped away from him — 
the interests of his business, his books, his social projects. He 
and she were shut out from the living world. Would she ever 
rise from that bed again — ever look at him with the old look ? 

He sat on there, hour after hour, till Dora coaxed him into 
the sitting-room for a while, and tried to make him take some 
food. But he could not touch it, and how the sudden gas which 
the servant lit glared on his sunken eyes! He waited on his 
companion mechanically, then sat, with his head on his hand, 
listening for the sound of the doctors' steps. 

When they came, they hardly disturbed their patient. She 
moaned at being touched; but everything was right, and the 
violent pain which had unexpectedly followed the operation 
was not likely to recur. 
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^^And what a blessing that she took the chloroform so veil, 
with hardly any after-effects!" said Mr. Selby cheerily, drawing 
on his gloves in the sitting-room. "Well, Mr. Grieve, you have 
got a good nurse, and can leave your wife to her with perfect 
peace of mind. You must sleep, or you will knock up; let me 
give you a sleeping draught." 

"Oh! I shall sleep," said David, impatiently. "You considered 
the operation successful — completely successful?" 

The surgeon looked gravely into the fire. 

"I shall know more in a week or so," he said. "I have never 
disguised from you, Mr. Qrieve, how serious and difficult the 
case was. Still, we have done what was right — we can but 
wait for the issue. 

An hour later Dora looked into the sitting-room, and said 
softly : — 

"She would like to see you, David." 

He went in, holding his breath. There was a night-light in 
the room, and her face was lying in deep shadow. 

He knelt down beside her, and kissed her hand. 

"My darling!" he said — and his voice was quite firm and 
steady — "are you easier now ?" 

"Yes," she said faintly. "Where are you going to sleep?" 

"In a room just beyond Dora's room. She could make rae 
hear in a moment if you wanted me." 

Then, as he looked closer, he saw that about her head was 
thrown the broad white lace scarf she had worn round her 
neck on the journey up. And as he bent to her, she suddenly 
opened her languid eyes, and gazed at him full. For the moment 
it was as though she were given back to him. 

"I made Dora put it on," she said feebly, moving her hand 
towards the lace. "Does it hide all those nasty bandages?'' 

"Yes. I can't see them at all." 

"Is it pretty?" 

The little gleam of a smile nearly broke down his self- 
command. 

"Very," he said, with a quivering lip. 

She closed her eyes again. 
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"Oh! I hope Lizzie will look after Sandy," she said after a 
s^hile, with a long sigh. 

Not a word now of wilfulness, of self-assertion! After the 
sullenness and revolt of the day before, which had lasted inter- 
mittently almost up to the coming of the doctors, nothing 
could be more speaking, more pathetic, than this helpless 
acquiescence. 

"I mustn't stay with you," he said. "You ought to be going 
to sleep again. Nurse will give you something if you can't." 

"I'm quite comfortable," she said, sleepily. "There isn't any pain." 

And she seemed to pass quickly and easily into sleep as he 
sat looking at her. 

An hour or two later, Dora, who could not sleep from the 
effects of fatigue and emotion, was lying in her uncomfortable 
stretcher-bed, thinking with a sort of incredulity of all that 
had passed since David's telegram had reached her the day 
before, or puzzling herself to know how her employers could 
possibly spare her for another three or four days' holiday, when 
she was startled by some recurrent sounds from the room 
beyond her own. David was sleeping there, and Dora, with her 
woman's quickness, had at once perceived that the partition 
between them was very thin, and had been as still as a mouse 
in going to bed. 

The sound alarmed her, though she could not make it out. 
Instinctively she put her ear to the wall. After a minute or 
two she hastily moved away, and hiding her head under the 
bedclothes, fell to soft crying and praying. 

For it was the deep rending sound of suppressed weeping, 
the weeping of a strong man who believes himself alone with 
his grief and with Qod. That she should have heard it at all 
filled her with a sort of shame. 

Things, however, looked much brighter on the following morning. 
The wound caused by the operation was naturally sore and 
stiff, and the dressing was painftil; but when the doctor's visit 
was over, and Lucy was lying in the halo of her white scarf 
on her fresh pillows, in a room which Dora and the nurse had 
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made daintily neat and straight, her own cheerfulness was 
astonishing. She made Dora go out and get her some patterns 
for Sandy's summer suits, and when they came she lay turning 
them oyer from time to time, or weakly twisting first one and 
then another round her finger. She was, of course, perpetually 
anxious to know when she would be well, and whether the 
scar would be very bad; but on the whole she was a docile 
and promising patient, and she even began to see some gleams 
of virtue in Mr. Selby, for whom at first she had taken the 
strongest dislike. 

Meanwhile, David, haunted always by a horrible knowledge 
which was hid from her, could get nothing decided for the 
future out of the doctors. 

"We must wait," said Mr. Selby; "for the present all is 
healing well, but I wish we could get up her general strength. 
It must have been running down badly of late." 

Whereupon David was lefb reproaching himself for blindness 
and neglect, the real truth being that, with any one of Lucy's 
thin elastic frame and restless temperament, a good deal of 
health-degeneration may go on without its becoming conspicuous. 

A few days passed. Dora was forced to go back to work; 
but as she was to take up her quarters at the Merton Eoad 
house, and to write long accounts of Sandy to his mother every 
day, Lucy saw her depart with considerable equanimity. Dora 
left her patient on the sofa, a white and ghostly figure, but 
already talking eagerly of returning to Manchester in a week. 
When she heard the cab roll off*, Lucy lay back on her cushions 
and counted the minutes till David should come in from the 
British Museum, whither, because of her improvement, he had 
gone to clear up one or two bibliographical points. She caressed 
the thought of being left alone with him, except for the nurse 
— lefb to that tender and special care he was bestowing on her 
so richly, and through which she seemed to hold and know 
him afresh. 

When he came in she reproached him for being late, and 
both enjoyed and scouted his pleas in answer. 

"Well, I don't care,'* she said obstinately; "I wanted you." 

Then she heaved a long sigh. 
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"David, I made nurse let me look at the horrid place this 
morning, I shall always be a fright — it's no good." 

But he knew her well enough to perceive that she was not 
really very downcast, and that she had already devised ways 
and means of hiding the mark as much as possible. 

"It doesn't hurt or trouble you at all?" he asked her anxiously. 

"No, of course not," she said impatiently. "It's getting well. 
Do ask nurse to bring me my tea." 

The nurse brought it, and she and David spoiled their in- 
valid with small attentions. 

It's nice being waited on," said Lucy when it was over, 
settling herself to rest with a little sigh of sensuous satisfaction. 

Another week passed, and all seemed to be doing well, though 
Mr. Selby would say nothing as yet of allowing her to move. 
Then came a night when she was restless; and in the morning 
the wound troubled her, and she was extremely irritable and 
depressed. The moment the nurse gave him the news at his 
door in the early morning, David's face changed. He dressed, 
and went off for Mr. Selby, who came at once. 

"Yes," he said gravely, after his visit, as he shut the folding- 
doors of Lucy's room behind him ~ "yes, I am sorry to say 
there is a return. Now the question is, what to do." 

He came and stood by the fireplace, legs apart, head down, 
debating with himself. David, haggard and unshorn, watched 
him helplessly. 

"We could operate again," he said thoughtfully, "but it would 
cut her about terribly. And I can't disguise from you, Mr. 
Grieve" — as he raised his head and caught sight of his com- 
panion his tone softened insensibly — "that, in my opinion, it 
would be all but useless. I more than suspect, from my obser- 
vation to-day, that there are already secondary growths in the 
lung. Probably they have been there for some time." 

There was a silence. 

"Then we can do nothing," said David. 

"Nothing effectual, alas!" said the doctor, slowly. "Palliatives, 
of course, we can use, of many kinds. But there will not be 
much pain." 
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"Will it be long?" 

David was standing with his back to the doctor, looking out 
of the window, and Mr. Selby only just heard the words. 

"I fear it will be a rapid case," he said reluctantly. "This 
return is rapid, and there are many indications this morning 
I don't like. But don't wish it prolonged, my dear sir! —have 
courage for her and yourself." 

The words were not mere platitudes — the soul of a good 
man looked from the clear and masterful eyes. He described 
the directions he had left with the nurse, and promised to 
come again in the evening. Then he grasped David's hand, and 
would have gone away quickly. But David, following him me- 
chanically to the door, suddenly recollected himself 

"Could we move her?" he asked; "she may crave to get 
home, or to some warm place." 

"Yes, you can move her," the doctor said, decidedly. "With 
an invalid-carriage and a nurse you can do it. "We will talk 
about it when I come again to-night." 

"A ghastly case," he was saying to himself as he went 
downstairs, "and, thank heaven! a rare one. Strange and mys- 
terious thing it is, with its ghoulish preference for the young. 
Poor thing! poor thing! and yesterday she was so cheerful — 
she would tell me all about her boy." 



HALL CAINE (1863— ). 
The Mount of Laws. 

{From The Bondmak). 

The lonely valley of Thingvellir was alive that morning with 
a great throng of people. They came from the west by the 
Chasm of All Men, from the east by the Chasm of Ravens, 
and from the south by the lake. Troop after troop flowed into 
the vast amphitheatre that lies between dark hills and great 
jokulls tipped with snow. They pitched their tents on the green 
patch under the fells to the north, and tying their ponies 
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together, head to tail, they turned them loose to graze. Hundreds 
of tents were there by early morning, gleaming white in the 
sunlight, and tens of hundreds of ponies, shaggy and unkempt, 
grubbed among the short grass that grew between. 

NetiT the middle of the plain stood the Mount of Laws, a 
lava island of oval shape, surrounded by a narrow stream, and 
bounded by overhanging walls cut deep with fissures. Around 
this mount the people gathered. There friend met friend, foe 
met foe, rival met rival, northmen met southraan, the Dale- 
dweller met the Eastfirther, the Westmann islander met the 
Q-rimsey islander, and the man from Seydisfiord met the man 
from Patriksfiord. And because Althing ^) gathered only every 
other year, many musty kisses went round, with snuff-boxes 
after them, among those who had not met before for two long years. 

It was a vast assembly, chiefly of men, in their homespun 
and sheepkins and woollen stockings, cross-gartered with hemp 
from ankle to knee. "Women, too, and young girls and children 
were there, all wearing their Sunday best. And in those first 
minutes of their meeting, before Althing began, their talk was 
of crops and stock, of the weather, and of what sheep had 
been lost in the last two hard winters. The day had opened 
brightly, with clear air and sunshine, but the blue sky had soon 
become overcast with threatening clouds, and this led to stories 
of strange signs in the heavens, and unaccustomed noises on 
the earth and under it. 

A man from the south spoke of rain of black dust as having 
fallen three nights before until the ground was covered deep with 
it. Another man, from the foot of Hekla, told of a shock of earth- 
quake that had lately been felt there, travelling north-east to 
south-west. A third man spoke of grazing his horse on the wild 
oats of a glen that he had passed through, when a line of twenty 
columns of smoke burst suddenly upon his view. All this seemed to 
pass from lip to lip in the twinkling of an eye ; and when young 
men asked what the signs might mean, old men lifted both 
hands and shook their heads, and prayed that the visitations 
which their island had seen before might never 'come to it again. 
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Such was the talk, and such the mood of the people when 
the hour arrived for the businesB of Althing to begin; and 
then all eyes turned to the little wooden Thing-House by the 
side of the church, wherein the Thingmen ^) were wont to 
gather for their procession to the Mount of Laws. And when 
the hour passed, and the procession had not yet appeared, the 
whisper went round that the Governor had not yet arrived, 
and that the delay was meant to humour him. At that the 
people began to mutter among themselves, for the slumbering 
iire of their national spirit had been stirred. By his tardy 
coming the Governor meant to humiliate them I But Governor 
or no Governor, let Althing begin its sitting. Who was the 
Governor that Althing should wait for him ? What was Althing | 
that it should submit to the whim or the will of any.Qt)vemor? 

Within the Thing-House, as well as outside of it, such hot 
protests must have had sway, for presently the door of the Kttle 
place was thrown open and the six-and-thirty Thingmen came out. 

Then followed the solemn ceremonies that had been observed 
on that spot for nigh a thousand years. Pirst walked the Chief 
Judge, carrying the sword of justice, and behind him walked 
his magistrates and Thingmen. They ascended to the Mouti^ 
by a flight of steps cut out of its overhanging walls. At tU® 
same moment another procession, that of old Bishop John aic>d 
his clergy, came out of the church and ascended to the Moti^ 
by a similar flight of steps cut out of the opposite side of ^*' 
The two companies parted, the Thingmen to the north and fc*^® 
clergy to the south, leaving the line of this natural causeway 
open and free, save for the Judge, who stood at the head ^ 
it, with the Bishop to the right of him and the Governed ^ 
empty place to the left. 

And first Bishop John offered prayer for the sitting ^^ 
Althing that was then to begin. 

"Thou Judge of Israel," he prayed, in the terrible wor<3^ 
which had descended to him through centuries, "Thou th»* 
sittest upon the cherubim, come down and help Thy people. 
most mighty God, who art more pleased with the sacrifice o( 
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thanksgiving tlian with the burnt-offerings of bullocks and goats, 
keep now our mouths from guile and deceit, from slander and 
from obloquy. O Lord most mighty, endue Thy ministers with 
righteousness. Give them wisdom that they may judge wisely. 
Give them mercy that they may judge mercifully. Let them 
judge this nation as Thou wilt judge Thy people. Let them 
remember that he who takes the name of justice for his own 
profit or hatred or revenge is worse than the vulture that watch- 
es for the carcass. Let them not forget that howsoever high 
they stand or proudly they bear themselves, nothing shall they 
take from hence but the oak for their cof&n. Let them be 
sure that when Thou shalt appear with a consuming fire before 
Thee and a tempest round about Thee, calling the heaven and 
the earth together, no portion can they have in that day like 
to the portion of Thine inheritance." 

The fierce prayer came to an end, and then the Judge, 
holding his sword erect, read his charge and repeated his oath, 
to deal justly between man and man, even as the sword stood 
Upright before him. And the vast assembly of rude men in 
sheepskins and in homespun looked on and listened, all silent 
and solemn, all worshipful of law and reverent of its forms. 
The oath being taken, the Judge had laid the sword aside 
and began to promulgate the new laws, reading them clause 
by clause, first in Icelandic and then in Danish, when there 
was an uneasy movement at the outskirts of the crowd to the 
"west of the Mount. 

"The Governor,*' whispered one. "It's himself," muttered 
another. "He's here at last," murmured a third, and dark were 
the faces turned round to see. It was the Governor, indeed, 
and he pushed his way through the closely-packed people, who 
saw him coming, but stood together like a wall until riven 
apart by his pony's feet. At the causeway he dismounted and 
stepped up to the top of the Mount. He looked old and feeble 
and torn by evil passions; his straight gray hair hung like a 
blasted sheaf on to his shoulders, his forehead was blistered 
with blue veins, his cheeks were guttered with wrinkles, his 
little eyes were cruel, his jaw was broad and heavy, and his 
mouth was hard and square. 
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The Judge made him no obeisance, but went on with his 
reading. The Bishop seemed not to see him, but gazed stead- 
fastly forward. The Thingmen gave no sign. He stood a moment 
and looked round, and the people below could see his wrath 
rising like a white hand across his haggard face. Then he in- 
terrupted and said, "Chief Justice, I have something to say." 

All heard the words, and the Speaker stopped, and amid 
the breathless silence of the people, he answered quietly, "There 
will be a time and a place for that, your Excellency. 

"The time is now, and the place is here," cried Jorgen Jor- 
gensen in a tense voice, and quivering with anger. "Listen to 
me. The rebel and traitor who once usurped the government 
of this island has escaped." 

"Escaped!" cried a hundred voices. 

"Michael Sunlocks!" cried as many more. 

And a wave of excitement passed over the vast assembly. 

"Yes, Michael Sunlocks has excaped," cried Jorgen Jorgensen. 
"That scoundrel is at liberty. He is free to do his wicked 
work again. Men of Iceland, I call on you to help the Crown 
of Denmark. The traitor must be taken. I call on you to 
take him." 

A deep murmur ran through the closely-pressed people. 

"You've got your guards," shouted a voice from below. "Why 
do you come to us?" 

"Because," cried Jorgen Jorgensen, "my guards are protecting 
Reykjavik, and because they might scour your island a hundred 
years and never find what they looked for.*' 

"Thank God!" muttered another voice from below. 

"But you know it, every fell and firth," cried Jorgen Jor- 
gensen, "and never a toad could skulk under a stone but you 
would root him out of it. Chief Justice," he added sweeping 
about, "I have a request to make of you." 

"What is it, your Excellency?" said the Judge. 

"That you should adjourn this Althing so that every man 
here present may go out in search of the traitor." 

Then a loud involuntary murmur of dissent rose from the 
people, and at the same moment the Judge said in bewilder- 
ment, "What can your Excellency mean?" 
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"I mean," cried Jorgen Jorgensen, "that if you adjourn this 
Althing for three days, the traitor will be taken. If not, he 
•will be at liberty as many years. Will you do it?'* 

"Tour Excellency," said the Judge, "Althing has lived nigh 
upon a thousand years, and every other year for that thousand 
years it has met on this ancient ground, but never once since 
it began has the thing you ask been done." 

"Let it be done now,*' cried Jorgen Jorgensen. "Will you do it ?*' 

"We will do our duty by your Excellency,*' said the Judge, 
"and we will expect your Excellency to do your duty by us." 

"But this man is a traitor," cried Jorgen Jorgensen, "and 
it is your duty to help me to capture him. Will you do it?*' 

"And this day is ours by ancient right and custom,'* said 
the Judge, "and it is your duty to stand aside.*' 

"I am here for the King of Denmark," cried Jorgen Jor- 
gensen, "and I ask you to adjourn this Althing. Will you do it ?** 

"And we are here for the people of Iceland,*' said the Judge, 
"and we ask you to step back and let us go on." 

Then Jorgen Jorgensen's anger knew no bounds. 

"You are subjects of the King of Denmark," he cried. 

"Before ever Denmark was, we were," answered the Judge 
proudly. 

"And in his name I demand that you adjourn. Will you do 
it now?" cried Jorgen Jorgensen with a grin of triumph. 

"No" cried the Judge, lifting an undaunted face to the face 
of Jorgen Jorgensen. 

The people held their breath through this clash of words, 
but at the Judge* s brave answer a murmur of approval passed 
over them. Jorgen Jorgensen heard it, and flinched, but turned 
back to the Judge and said — "Take care. If you do not help 
me, you hinder me; if you are not with me, you are against 
me. Is that man a traitor? Answer me — yes or no.*' 

But the Judge made no answer, and there was dead silence 
among the people, for they knew well in what way the cruel 
question tended. 

"Answer me — yes or no,** Jorgen Jorgensen cried again. 

Then Bishop John broke silence, and said — "Whatever our 
hearts may be, your Excellency, our tongues must be silent.*' 
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At that, Jorgen Jorgensen faced about to the crowd. 

"I put a price on his head," he cried. Two thousand crowns 
to any one who takes him, alive or dead. Who will earn it?" 
"No Icelander earns money with blood," said the Bishop. "If 
this thing is our duty, we will do it without pay. If not, no 
bribe will tempt us." 

"Ay, ay," shouted a hundred voices. 

Jorgen Jorgensen flinched again, and his face whitened as 
he grew darker within. 

"So, I see how it is," he said, looking steadfastly at the 
Bishop, the Judge, and the Thingmen. "You are aiding this 
traitor's escape. You are his allies, every man of you. And 
you are seducing and deceiving the people." 

Then he faced about towards the crowd more and more, and 
cried in a loud voice — "Men of Iceland, you know the man 
who has escaped. You know what he is, and where he came 
from; you know he is not one of yourselves, but a bastard 
Englisman. Then drive him back home. Listen to me. What 
price did I put on his head? Two thousand crowns! I will 
give ten thousand! Ten thousand crowns for the man who 
takes him alive, and twenty thousand crowns — do you hear 
me ? — twenty thousand for the man who takes him dead.*' 

"Silence!" cried Bishop John. "Who are you, sir, that you 
dare tempt men to murder?'* 

"Murder?" cried Jorgen Jorgensen. "See how simple are 
the wise ! Men of Iceland, listen to me again. The traitor is 
an outlaw. You know what that means. His blood is on his 
own head. Any man may shoot him down. Wo man may be 
called to account for doing so. Do you hear me? It is the 
law of Iceland, the law of Denmark, the law of the world. He 
is an outlaw, and killing him is no murder. PoUow him up I 
Twenty thousand crowns to the man who lays him at my feet." 
He would have said more, for he was heaving with passion, 
and his white face had grown purple, but his tongue seemed 
suddenly paralysed, and his wide eyes fixed themselves on some- 
thing at the outskirts of the crowd. One thin and wrinkled hand 
he lifted up and pointed tremblingly over the heads of the people 
"There 1" he said in a smothered cry, and after that he was silent. 
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The crowd sbifted and looked round, amid a deep murmur 
of surprise and expectation. Then by one of the involuntary 
impulses that move great assemblies, the solid wall of human 
beings seemed to part of itself and make a way for some one. 

It was Eed Jason, carrying Michael Sunlocks across his 
breast and shoulder. His bronzed cheeks were worn, his sunken 
eyes burned with a dull fire. He strode on, erect and strong, 
through the riven way of men and women. A breathless silence 
seemed to follow him. When he came to the foot of the Mount 
he stopped, and let Sunlocks drop gently to the ground. Sunlocks 
was insensible, and his piteous white face looked up at the 
heavy dome of the sky. A sensation of awe held the vast crowd 
spell-bound. It was as if the Almighty God had heard the blas- 
phemy of that miserable old man, and given him on the instant 
his impious wish. 

Then, in that breathless silence, Jason stood erect and said 
in a firm, clear, sonorous voice, "You know who I am. Some 
of you hate me. Some of you fear me. All of you think me a 
sort of wild beast among men. That is why you caged me. 
But I have broken my bars, and brought this man along 
with me." 

The men on the Mount had not time to breathe under the 
Kght and fire that flashed upon them when Jason lifted his 
clenched hand and said, "Oh you that dwell in peace; you 
that go to your beds at night; you that eat when you are 
hungry, and drink when you are athirst, and rest when you 
are weary: would to God you could know by bitter proof 
what this poor man has sufiered. But I know it, and I can 
tell you what it has been. Where is your Michael Sunlocks, 
that I may tell it to him? Which is he? Point him out to me." 

Then the people drew a deep breath, for they saw in an 
instant what had befallen those two men in the dread shaping 
of their fate. 

"Where is he?" cried Jason again. 

And in a voice quivering with emotion, the Judge said, 
"Know you not the man you have brought here?" 

"No — yes — yes," cried Jason. "My brother — • my brother in 
suffering — my brother in misery — that's all I know or care." 
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"Must I go on?'' he cried in a voice rent with agony. "I 
have brought him here, and he is Michael Sunlocks. My brother 
in suffering is my brother in blood. The man I have vowed to 
slay is the man I have tried to save." 

Some of the people could not restrain their tears, and the 
white faces of the others quivered visibly. 

"Why have you brought Michael Sunlocks here?" asked the 
Judge. 

"Why has he brought him here?" said Jorgen Jorgensen 
bitterly. "To be arrested. That's why he has brought him here. 
See, the man is coming to. He will do more mischief yet, un- 
less he is prevented. Take him," he shouted to two of his guards. 

"Wait!" cried the Judge, lifting his hand. 

There was no gainsaying his voice, and the guards who had 
stepped forward dropped back. 

Then he turned to Jason again, and repeated his question, 
"Why have you brought Michael Sunlocks here?" 

At that, Jorgen Jorgensen lost all self-control, and shouted, 
"Take him, I say!" And facing about to the Judge he said, 
"I .will have you know, sir, that I am here for Denmark, and 
must be obeyed." 

The guards stepped forward again, but the crowd closed 
around them and pushed them back. Seeing this, Jorgen Jor- 
gensen grew purple with rage, and turning to the people, he 
shouted at the full pitch of his voice, "Listen to me! Some 
minutes past I put a price on that man's head. I said I would 
give you twenty thousand crowns. I was wrong. I will give 
you nothing but your lives and liberty. You know what that 
means. You have bent your necks under the yoke already, and 
you may have to do it again. Arrest that man — arrest both men I" 

"Stop!" cried the Judge. 

"Those men are escaped prisoners," said Jorgen Jorgensen. 

"And this is the Mount of Laws, and here is Althing," said 
the Judge; "and prisoners or no prisoners, if they have anything 
to say, by the ancient law of Iceland they may say it now." 

"Pshaw! your law of Iceland is nothing to me," said 
Jorgen Jorgensen, and turning to the crowd he cried, "In 
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the name of the King of Denmark, I command you to arrest 
those men." 

"And in the name of the King of kings, said the Judge, 
turning after him, "I command you to let them alone." 

There was a dead hush for a moment, and then the Judge 
looked down at Jason and said once more, "Why have you 
brought Michael Sunlocks here? Speak!" 

But before Jason could make answer, Jorgen Jorgensen had 
broken in again. 

"My guards are at Reykjavik," he cried, "and I am here 
alone. You are traitors, all of you, and if there is no one else 
to arrest that enemy of my country, I will do it myself. He 
shall go no further. Step back from him. 

So saying, he opened his cloak, drew a pistol from his belt 
and cocked it. A shrill cry arose from the crowd, and the 
men on the Mountain stood quaking with fear. 

But Jason did not move a feature. 

"Old man," he said, looking up with eyes as steadfast as the 
sun into Jorgensen's face, and pointing towards Sunlocks, "if 
you touch one hair of this head, these hands will tear you to 
pieces.*' 

Then one of the men who had stood near, a rough fellow 
with a big tear-drop rolling down his tanned cheeks, stepped 
up to Jason's side, and without speaking a word offered him 
his musket; but Jason calmly pushed it back. There was dead 
silence once more. Jorgen Jorgensen's uplifted hand fell to his 
side, and he was speechless. 

"Speak now," said the Judge. "Why have you brought 
Michael Sunlocks here?" 

Jason stood silent for a moment as if to brace himself up^ 
and then he said, "I have laid my soul bare to your gaze 
already, and you know what I am and where I come from." 

A low moan seemed to echo him. 

"But I, too, am an Icelander, and this is our ancient Mount 
of Laws, the sacred ground of our fathers and our fathers' 
fathers for a thousand years." 

A deep murmur rose from the vast company. 

"And I have heard that if any one is wronged and oppressed, 
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and unjustly punished, let him but find his way to this place, 
and though he be the meanest slave that wipes his forehead, 
yet he will be a man among you all." 

There were loud cries of assent. 

"I have also heard that this Mount, on this day, is as the 
gate of the city in old time, when the judges sat to judge the 
people; and that he who is permitted to set foot on it, and 
cross it, though he were as guilty as the outlaws that hide in 
the desert, is innocent and free for ever after. Answer me — 
is it true? Yes or no?" 

"Yes! yes!" came from a thousand throats. 

"Then, judges of Iceland, fellow-men and brothers, do you 
ask why I have brought this man to this place? Look at this 
bleeding hand." He lifted the right hand of Sunlocks." "It 
has been pierced with a nail." A deep groan came from the 
people. He let the hand fall back. "Look at these poor eyes. 
They are blind. Do you know what that means? It means 
hellish barbarity and damned tyranny." 

His voice swelled until it .seemed to shake the very ground 
on which he stood. "What this man*s crime may be I do not 
know, and I do not care. Let it be what it will, let the man 
be what he may — a felon like myself^ a malefactor, a miscreant, 
a monster — yet what crime and what conditon deserves punish- 
ment that is worse than death and hell!" 

"None, none," shouted a thousand voices. 

"Then judges of Iceland, fellow-men and brothers, I call on 
you to save this man from that doom. Save him for his sake 
— save him for your own, for He that dwells above is looking 
down on you." 

He paused a moment and then cried, "Listen!" 

There was a low rumble as of thunder. It came not from 
the clouds, but from the bowels of the earth. The people turned 
pallid with dismay, but Jason's face was lit up with a wild frenzy. 

"Do you hear it? It is the voice that was heard when these 
old hills were formed, and the valleys ran like fire. It is the 
voice of the Almighty God calling on you." 

That word was like a war-cry. The people answered it with, 
a shout. And still Jason's voice pealed over their heads. 



"V^engeance is God's, but mercy belongs to man." 
He stooped to Michael Sunlocks, picked him up in his arms, 
turned his face towards the Mount and cried, "Let me pass.*' 
Then at one impulse, in one instant, the Judge and the Bishop 
parted and made a way, and Jason carrying Sunlocks strode 
up the causeway and swept through. There was but one voice 
then in all that great assembly, and it was a mighty shout 
that seemed to rend the dome of the heavy sky. "Free! Free ! Free !" 



HENET EIDBE HAGGAED (1856— ). 

Walking the Plank, 

{From She: A Histoht of Adventubb). 

Nbxt day the mutes awoke us before the dawn; and by 
the time that we hat got the sleep out of our eyes, and gone 
through a wash at a spring which still welled up into the 
remains of a marble basin in the centre of the north quadrangle 
of the vast outer court, we found She standing by the latter, 
ready to start, while old Billali and the two bearer miites were 
busy collecting the baggage. As usual, Ayesha was veiled. I 
noticed, however, that she seemed very depressed, and had none 
of that proud and buoyant bearing which would have betrayed 
her among a thousand women of the same stature, even if they 
' had been veiled like herself. She looked up as we came — for 
her head was bowed — and greeted us. Leo asked her how she 
had slept. 

"Ill, my Kallikrates," she answered — "ill. This night have 
strange and hideous dreams come creeping through my brain, 
and I know not what they portend. Almost do I feel as though 
some evil overshadowed me; and yet how can evil touch me? 
I wonder," she went on, with a sudden outbreak of womanly 
tenderness — "I wonder if, should aught happen to me, so that 
I slept and left thee waking, wouldst thou think gently of me? 
I wonder, my Kallikrates, if thou wouldst tarry till I came 
again, as for so many centuries I have tarried for thy coming?'* 
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Then, without waiting for an answer, she went on: "Come, let 
us be setting forth, for we have far to go, and before another 
day is born in yonder blue should we stand in the place of Life." 

In five minutes more we were once more on our way through 
the vast ruined city, that loomed at us on either side in the 
gray dawning in a way that was at once grand and oppressive. 
Just as the first ray of the rising sun shot like a golden arrow 
athwart this storied desolation we gained the further gate-way 
of the outer wall, and having given one more glance at the 
hoar and pillared majesty through which we had passed, and 
breathed a sigh of regret we had not had more time to explore 
it, passed through the great moat, and on to the plain beyond. 

As the sun rose so did Ayesha's spirits, till by breakfast- 
time they had regained their normal level, and she laughingly 
set down her previous depression to the associations of the 
spot where she had slept. 

After a very brief halt for breakfast we pressed on with 
such good-will that by two o'clock in the aflernoon we were 
at the foot of the vast wall of rock that formed the lip of the 
volcano, and which at this point towered up precipitously above 
us for fifteen hundred or two thousand feet. Here we halted, 
certainly not to my astonishment, for I did not see how it 
was possible that we should go any further. 

"Now," said Ayesha, as she descended from her litter, "doth 
our labour but commence, for here do we part with these men, 
and henceforward must we bear ourselves;" and then, addressing 
Billali, "do thou and these slaves remain here, and abide our 
coming. By to-morrow at the midday we shall be with thee; 
if not, wait." 

Billali bowed humbly, and said that her august bidding should 
be obeyed if they stopped there till they grew old. 

"And this man, oh. Holly!" said She, pointing to Job; "best 
is it that he should tarry also, for if his heart be not high 
and his courage great, perchance some evil might overtake him. 
Also, the secrets of the place whither we go are not fit for 
common eyes." 

I translated this to Job, who instantly and earnestly entreated 
me, almost with tears in his eyes, not to leave him behind. 
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He said that he was sure that he could see nothing worse 
than he had already seen, and that he was terrified to death 
at the idea of being left alone with those "dumb folk." 

I translated what he said to Ayesha, who shrugged her 
shoulders, and answered, "Well, let him come, it is naught to 
me; on his own head be it, and he will serve to bear the lamp 
and this,'* and she pointed to a narrow plank, some sixteen 
feet long, which had been bound above the long bearing-pole 
of her hammock, as I had thought to make the curtains spread 
out better, but, as it now appeared, for some unknown purpose 
connected with our extraordinary undertaking. 

Accordingly, the plank, which, though tough, was very light, 
was given to Job to carry, and also one of the lamps. I slung 
the other on to my back, together with a spare jar of oil, 
while Leo loaded himself with the provisions and some water 
in a kid's skin. When this was done, She made Billali and the 
six bearer mutes to retreat behind a grove of flowering mag- 
nolias about a hundred yards away, and remain there under 
the pain of death till we had vanished. They bowed humbly 
and went, and, as he departed, old Billali gave me a friendly 
shake of the hand, and whispered that he had rather that it 
was I than he who was going on this wonderful expedition 
with "She-who-must-be-obeyed," and upon my word I felt in- 
clined to agree with him. In another minute they were gone, 
and then, having briefly asked us if we were ready, Ayesha, 
turned, and gazed up the towering cliff. 

"Goodness me, Leo," I said, "surely we are not going to 
climb that!'* 

Leo shrugged his shoulders, being in a condition of half- 
fascinated, half-expectant mystification, and, as he did so, Ayesha, 
with a sudden move began to climb the cliff, and of course 
we had to follow her. It was perfectly marvellous to see the 
ease and grace with which she sprung from rock to rock, and 
swung herself along the ledges. The ascent was not, however, 
so difficult as it looked, although there were one or two nasty 
places where it did not do to look behind you, the fact being 
that the rock still sloped here, and was not absolutely pre- 
cipitous as it was higher up. In this way, with no great 
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labour, we mounted to a height of some fifty feet above our last 
standing- place, the only really troublesome thing to manage 
being Job's board, and in doing so drew some fifty or sixty 
paces to the left of our starting-point, for we went up hke a 
crab, sideways. Presently we reached a ledge, narrow enoagh 
at first, but which widened as we followed it, and what is 
more, sloped inward like the petal of a flower, so that as we 
followed it we gradually got into a kind of rut or fold of rock 
that grew deeper and deeper, till at last it resembled a Devonshire 
lane in stone, and hid us perfectly from the gaze of anybody 
on the slope below, if there had been anybody to gaze. This 
lane (which appeared to be a natural formation) continued for 
some fifty or sixty paces, and then suddenly ended in a cave, 
also natural, running at right angles to it. I am sure that it 
was a natural cave, and not hollowed by the hand of man, 
because of its irregular and contorted shape and course, which 
gave it the appearance of having been blown bodily in the 
mountain by some frightful eruption of gas following the line 
of the least resistance. At the mouth of this cave Ayesha 
halted, and bade us light the two lamps, which I did, giving 
one to her and keeping the other myself. Then, taking the lead, 
she advanced down the cavern, picking her way with great 
care, as, indeed, it was necessary to do, for the floor was most 
irregular — strewn with boulders like the bed of a stream, and 
in some places pitted with deep holes, in which it would have 
been easy to break one's leg. 

This cavern we pursued for twenty minutes or more, it being, 
so far as I could form a judgment — owing to its numerous 
twists and turns, no easy task — about a quarter of a^ mile long. 

At last, however, we halted at its further end, and whilst 
I was still trying to pierce the gloom a great gust of air came 
tearing down it, and extinguished both the lamps. 

Ayesha called to us, and we crept up to her, for she was 
a little in front, and were rewarded with a view that was 
positively appalling in its gloom and grandeur. Before us was 
a mighty chasm in the black rock, jagged and torn and splintered 
through it in a far past age by some awful convulsion of 
Nature, as though it had been cleft by stroke upon stroke of 
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the lightning. This chasm, which was bounded by a precipice 
on the hither, and presumably, though we could not see it, on 
the further side also, may have measured any width across, 
but from its darkness I do not think that it can have been 
very broad. It was impossible to make out much of its outline, 
or how far it ran, for the simple reason that the point where 
we were standing was so far from the upper surface of the 
cliff, at least fifteen hundred or two thousand feet, that only 
a very dim light struggled down to us from above. The mouth 
of the cavern gave on to a most curious and tremendous spur 
of rock, which jutted out in the gulf before us in mid air for 
a distance of some fifty yards, coming to a sharp point at its 
termination, and in shape resembling nothing that I can think 
of so much as the spur upon the leg of a cock. This huge 
spur was attached only to the parent precipice at its base, 
which was, of course, enormous, just as the cock's spur is 
attached to its leg. Otherwise it was utterly unsupported. 

"Here must we pass," said Ayesha. "Be careful lest giddiness 
overcome ye, or the wind sweep ye into the gulf beneath, for 
of a truth it hath no bottom;" and, without giving us any 
further time to get scared, she started walking along the 
spur, leaving us to follow her as best we might. I was next 
to her, then came Job, painfully dragging his plank, while Leo 
brought up the rear. It was a wonderful sight to see this in- 
trepid woman gliding fearlessly along that dreadful place. Por 
my part, when I had gone but a very few yards, what between 
the pressure of the air and the awful sense of the consequences 
that a slip would entail, I found it necessary to go down on 
my hands and knees and crawl, and so did the other two. 

But She never condescended to this. On she went, leaning 
her body against the gusts of wind, and never seeming to lose 
her head or her balance. 

In a few minutes we had crossed some twenty paces of this 
awful bridge, which got narrower at every step, and then all 
of a sudden a great gust came tearing along the gorge. I saw 
Ayesha lean herself against it, but the strong draught got 
under her dark cloak, and tore it from her, and away it went 
down the wind, flapping like a dying bird. It was dreadful to 
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see it go, till it was lost in the blackness. I clung to the 
saddle of rock, and looked round, while the great spur vibrated 
with a humming sound beneath us, like a living thing. The 
sight was a truly awesome one. There we were poised in ilie 
gloom between heaven and earth. Beneath us were hundreds 
upon hundreds of feet of emptiness that gradually grew darker 
and darker, till at last it was absolutely black, and at what 
depth it ended is more than I can guess. Above were space 
upon space of giddy air, and far, far away a line of blue sky. 
And down this vast gulf upon which we were pinnacled the 
great draught dashed and roared, driving clouds and misty 
wreaths of vapour before it, till we were half blinded, and utterly 
confused. 

The whole position was so tremendous and so absolutely 
unearthly, that I believe it actually assuagedour sense of terror, 
but to this hour I often see it in my dreams, and wake up 
covered with cold perspiration at its mere phantasy. 

"On! on!" cried the white form before us, for now the 
cloak had gone She was robed in white, and looked more like 
a spirit riding down the gale than a woman; "on, or ye will 
fall and be dashed to pieces. Keep your eyes fixed upon the 
ground and closely hug the rock." 

We obeyed her, and crept painfully along the quivering 
path, against which the wind shrieked and wailed as it shook 
it, causing it to murmur like a vast tuning-fork. On we went, 
I do not know for how long, only gazing round now and again, 
when it was absolutely necessary, until at last we saw that 
we were on the very tip of the spur, a slab of rock, little 
larger than an ordinary table, and that throbbed and jumped 
like any over-engined, steamer. There we lay on our stomachs, 
clinging to the ground, and looked about, while Ayesha stood 
leaning out against the wind, down which her long hair streamed, 
and, absolutely heedless of the hideous depth that yawned 
beneath, pointed, before her. Then we saw why the narrow 
plank, which Job and I had painfully dragged along between 
us, had been provided. Before us was an empty space, on 
the other side of which was something, as yet we could 
not see what, for here — either owing to the shadow of the 
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opposite clifT, or from some other cause — the gloom was that 
of night. 

"We must wait awhile," called Ayesha; "soon there will be 
light." 

At the moment I could not imagine what she meant. How 
could more light than there was ever come to this dreadful 
spot? Whilst I was still debating in my mind, suddenly, like 
a great sword of flame, a beam from the setting sun pierced 
the Stygian gloom, and smote upon the point of rock whereon 
we lay, illuminating Ayesha's lovely form with an unearthly 
splendour. I only wish that I could describe the wild and mar- 
vellous beauty of that sword of fire, laid across the darkness 
and rushing mist-wreaths of the gulf. How it got there I do 
not to this moment know, but I presume there was some clefb 
or hole in the opposing cliff through which it pierced when 
the setting orb was in a direct line with it. All I can say is 
that the effect was the most wonderful that I ever saw. !Right 
through the heart of the darkness that flaming sword was 
stabbed, and where it lay there was the most surpassingly vivid 
light, so vivid that even at a distance one could see the grain 
of the rock, while, outside of it, yes, within a few inches of 
its keen edge — there was naught but clustering shadows. 

And now, by this ray of light, for which She had been 
waiting, and timed our arrival to meet, knowing that at this 
season, for thousands of years it had always struck thus at 
sunset, we saw what lay before us. Within eleven or twelve 
feet of the very tip of the tongue-like rock whereon we lay 
there arose, presumably from the far bottom of the gulf, a 
sugar-loaf-shaped cone, of which the summit was exactly opposite 
to us. But had there been a summit only it would not have 
helped us much, for the nearest point of its circumference was 
some forty feet from where we were. On the lip of this summit, 
however, which was circular and hollow, rested a tremendous 
flat stone, something like a glacier stone — indeed, perhaps it 
was one for all I know to the contrary — and the end of this 
stone approached to within twelve feet or so of us. This huge 
boulder was nothing more or less than a gigantic rocking-stone 
accurately balanced upon the edge of the cone or miniature 
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crater, like a half-crown on the rim of a wme-glass; for in the 
fierce light that played upon it and us we could see it oscil- 
lating in the gusts of wind. 

"Quick I" said Ayesha; "the plank — we must cross while 
the light endures; presently it will be gone." 

"Oh, sir!'* groaned Job, "surely she don't mean us to walk 
across that there place on that there thing," as in obedience 
to my direction he pushed the long board toward me. 

"That's it, Job," I hallooed in ghastly merriment, though 
the idea of the plank was no pleasanter to me than to him. 

I pushed the plank on to Ayesha, who deftly ran it across 
the gulf so that one end of it rested on the rockingnstone, the 
other remaining on the extremity of our trembling spur. Then 
placing her foot upon it to prevent it from being blown away, 
she turned to me. 

"Since last I was here, oh. Holly!" she called, "the support 
of the moving stone hath lessened somewhat, so that I am not 
sure if it will bear our weight and fall or no. Therefore will 
I cross the first, because no harm will come unto me," and, 
without further ado, she trod lightly but firmly across the fifail 
bridge, and in another second was standing safe upon the 
heaving stone. 

"It is safe," she called. "See, hold thou the plank! I will 
stand on the further side of the stone so that it may not 
overbalance with your greater weights. Now come, oh, Holly! 
for presently the light will fail us." 

I struggled to my knees, and if ever I felt sick in my life, 
I felt sick, then, and I am not ashamed to say that I hesi- 
tated and hung back. 

"Surely thou art not afraid," called this strange creature, 
from where she stood poised like a bird, on the highest point 
of the rocking-stone. "Make way, then, for Kallikrates." 

This settled me; it is better to fall down a precipice and 
die than be laughed at by such a woman; so I clenched my 
teeth, and in another instant I was on that horrible, narrow, 
bending plank with bottomless space beneath and around me. 
I have always hated a great height, but never before did I 
realize the full horrors of which such a position is capable. 
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the two moving supports! I grew dizzy, and thought that I 
must fall; my spine crept; it seemed to me that I was falling, 
and my delight at finding myself sprawling upon that stone, 
which rose and fell beneath me like a boat in a swell, cannot 
be expressed in words. All I know is that briefly, but earnestly 
enough, I thanked Providence for preserving me so far. 

Then came Leo's turn, and, though he looked rather queer, 
he came across like a rope-dancer. Ayesha stretched out her 
hand to clasp his own, and I heard her murmur, "Bravely 
done, my love — bravely done ! The old Greek spirit lives in 
thee yet!" 

And now only poor Job remained on the further side of the 
gulf. He crept up to the plank, and yelled out, "I can't do 
it, sir. I shall fall into that beastly place.** 

"Tou must," I said — "you must ; Job, it's as easy as catching 
flies." I suppose that I said this to satisfy my conscience — 
because, expression conveys a wonderful idea of facility — as a 
matter of fact I know no more difficult operation in the whole 
world than catching flies — that is, in warm weather, when 
they have all their faculties — unless, indeed, it is catching 
mosquitoes. 

"I can't, sir — I can't indeed." 

"Let the man come, or let him stop and perish there. See, 
the light is dying! In a minute it will be gone!" said Ayesha. 

I looked. She was right. The sun was passing b^low the 
level of the hole or cleft in the precipice through which the 
ray came. 

"If you stop there. Job, you will die alone," I hallooed; 
"the light is going." 

"Come, be a man. Job," roared Leo; "it's quite easy." 

Thus adjured, the miserable Job, with, I think, the most 
awful yell that I ever heard, precipitated himself face down- 
-ward on the plank — he did not dare, small blame to him, 
to try to walk it, and commenced to draw himself across in 
little jerks, his poor legs hanging down on either side into the 
nothingness beneath. 

His violent jerks at the frail board made the great stone. 
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which was only balanced on a few inches of rock, oscillate in 
a most sickening manner, and, to make matters worse, just as 
he was half-way across, the flying ray of lurid light suddenly 
went out just as though a lamp had been extinguished in a 
curtained room, leaving the whole howling wilderness of air 
in blackness. 

"Come on. Job, for God's sake," I shouted, in an agony of 
fear, while the stone, gathering motion with every svring, rocked 
so violently that it was difficult to hang on to it. It was a 
truly awful position. 

"Lord have mercy on me!" hallooed poor Job from the 
darkness. ^Oh, the plank's slipping T' and I heard a violent 
struggle, and thought that he was gone. 

But just at that moment his outstretched hand, clasping in 
agony at the air, met my own, and I hauled — ah, how I did 
haul, putting out all the strength that it has pleased Providence 
to give me in such abundance — and to my joy in another 
minute Job was gasping on the rock beside me. But the plank! 
I felt it slip, and heard it knock against a projecting knob of 
rock, and it was gone. 

"Great heavens!" I exclaimed. "How are we going to get 
back?'' 

"I don't know," answered Leo, out of the gloom. " *SuflScient 
to the day is the evil thereof.' I am thankful enough to be here." 

But Ayesha merely called to me to take her hand and creep 
after her. 



MAEIE COEELLI (1864- ). 
Olaf Guldmar. 

{From Thblma). 

Errington and his friend saw before them a man somewhat 
above the middle height, who might have served an aspiring 
sculptor as a perfect model for a chieftain of old G«ul, or a 
dauntless Viking. His frame was firmly and powerfully built, 
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and seemed to be exceptionally strong and muscular, yet an 
air of almost courtly grace pervaded his movements, making 
each attitude be assumed more or less picturesque. He 
was broad-shouldered and deep-chested; his face was full and 
healthy coloured, while his head was truly magnificent. Well- 
poised and shapely, it indicated power, will and wisdom, and 
was further more adorned by a rough, thick mass of snow- 
white hair that shone in the sunlight like spun silver. His 
beard was short and curly, trimmed after the fashion of the 
warriors of old Eome, and, from under his fierce fuzzy, gray 
eyebrows a pair of sentinel eyes, that were keen, clear and 
bold as an eaglets, looked out with a watchful steadiness — 
steadiness, that, like the sharp edge of a diamond seemed 
warranted to cut through the brittle glass of a lie. Judging 
from his outward appearance, his age might have been guessed 
at as between fifty-eight and sixty, but he was, in truth, seventy- 
two, and more strong, active and daring than many another 
man whose years are not counted past the thirties. He was 
curiously attired, after something of the fashion of the High- 
lander, and something yet more of the ancient Qreek, in a 
tunic, vest and loose jacket all made of reindeer skin, thickly 
embroidered with curious designs worked in coarse thread and 
coloured beads; while thrown carelessly over his shoulders and 
knotted at his waist was a broad scarf of white woollen stuff 
or wadmal, very soft looking and warm. In his belt he carried 
a formidable hunting-knife, and as he faced the two intruders 
on his ground he rested one hand lightly yet suggestively on 
a weighty staff of pine, which was notched all over with quaint 
letters and figures, and terminated in a curved handle at the 
top. He waited for the young men to speak, and finding they 
remained silent he glanced at them half angrily and again 
repeated his words. 

"I am the honde ^). — Olaf Guldmar. Speak your business 
and take your departure; my time is brief." 

"Lorimer looked up with his usual nonchalance — a faint 
smile playing about his lips. He saw at once that the old 



1) A Bande is a farmer in his own right. 
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farmer was not a man to be trifled with, and he raised his 
cap with a ready grace as he spoke. 

"Fact is," he said frankly, "we've no business here at all — 
not the least in the world. We are perfectly aware of it. We 
are trespassers, and we know it. Fray don't be hard on us, 
Mr — Mr. Quldmar." 

The bonde glanced him over with a quick lightning of the 
eyes, and the suspicion of a smile in the depths of his curly 
beard. He turned to Erriugton. 

"Is this true? Tou came here on purpose, knowing the 
ground was private property?" 

Errington, in his turn, lifted his cap from his clustering 
brown curls with that serene and stately court manner which 
was to him second nature. 

"We did," he confessed, quietly following Lorimer's cue, 
and seeing also that it was best to be straightforward. "We 
heard you spoken of in Bosekop, and we came to see if you 
would permit us the honour of your acquaintance." 

The old man struck his pine staff violently into the ground 
and his face flushed wrathfully. 

"Bosekop!" he exclaimed. "Talk to me of a wasp's nest! 
Bosekop! You shall hear of me there enough to satisfy your 
appetite for news. Bosekop! In the days when my race ruled 
the land such people as they that dwell there would have been 
put to sharpen my sword on the grindstone, or to wait, hungry 
and humble, for the refuse of the food lefb from my table." 

He spoke with extraordinary heat and passion — it was evi- 
dently necessary to soothe him. Lorimer took a covert glance 
backward over his shoulder toward the lattice window, and 
saw that the white figure at the spinning-wheel had disap- 
peared. 

"My dear Mr. Guldmar," he then said, with polite fervour, 
"I assure you I think the Bosekop folk by no means deserve 
to sharpen your sword on the grindstone, or to enjoy the 
remains of your dinner! Myself, I despise them. My friend 
here, Sir Philip Errington despises them — don't you, Phil ?" 

Errington nodded demurely. 

"What my friend said just now is perfectly true," continued 



Lorimer. "We desire the honour of your acquaintance — it will 
charm and delight us above all things." 

And his face beamed with a candid, winning, boyish smile, 
which was very captivating in its own way, and which certainly 
had its effect on the old honde, for his tone softened, though 
he said gravely: 

"My acquaintance, young men, is never sought by any. Those 
who are wise keep away from me. I love not strangers; it is 
best you should know it. I freely pardon your trespass; take 
your leave, and go in peace." 

The two friends exchanged disconsolate looks. There really 
seemed nothing for it but to obey this unpleasing command. 
Brrington made one more venture. 

"May I hope, Mr. Guldmar," he said, with persuasive cour- 
tesy, „that you will break through your apparent rule of 
seclusion for once and visit me on board my yacht? You have no 
doubt seen her — the *Eulalie' — she lies at anchor in the fjord." 

The honde looked him straight in the eyes. **! have seen her. 
A fair toy vessel to amuse an idle young man's leisure. You 
are he that in that fooFs hole of Bosekop is known as the 
'rich Englishman' — an idle trifler with time — an aimless 
wanderer from those dull shores were they eat gold till they 
die of surfeit. I have heard of you — a mushroom knight, a 
fungus of nobility — an ephemeral growth on a grand decaying 
old tree, whose roots lie buried in the annals of a far-for- 
gotten past." 

The rich, deep voice of the old man quivered as he spoke, 
and a shadow of melancholy flitted across his brow. Ernngton 
listened with unruffled patience. He heard himself his pleasures, 
his wealth, his rank thus made light of without the least 
offence. He met the steady gaze of the honde quietly and 
slightly bent his head as though in deference to his remarks. 

"You are quite right," he said, simply. "We modern men 
are pygmies compared with the giants of old time. Eoyal blood 
itself is tainted nowadays. But, for myself, I attach no impor- 
tance to the mere appurtenances of life — the baggage that 
accompanies one on that brief journey. Life itself is quite 
enough for me." 
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"And for mo too," averred Lorimer, delighted that hisfiriend 
had taken the old farmer's scornful observations so good-natu- 
redly. "But do you know, Mr. Guldmar, you are making life 
unpleasant for us just now by turning us out ? The conversation 
is becoming interesting. Why not prolong it? We have no 
friends in Bosekop and we are to anchor here for some days. 
Surely you will allow us to come and see you again?" 

Olaf Guldmar was silent. He advanced a step nearer and 
studied them both with such earnest and searching scrutiny 
that as they remembered the real attraction that had drawn 
them thither, the conscious blood mounted to their faces, 
flushing Errington's forehead to the very roots of his curly 
brown hair. Still the old man gazed as though he sought to 
read their very souls. He muttered something, he drew his 
hunting-knife from its sheath and with a rapid, wild gesture 
threw it on the ground and placed his foot upon it. 

"Be it so!" he said, briefly. *I cover the blade.' You are 
men; like men, you speak truth. As such I receive you. Had 
you told me a lie concerning your coming here — had you 
made pretence of having lost your way, or other such shifty 
evasion, your path would never have again crossed mine. As 
it is — welcome." 

And he held out his hand with a sort of royal dignity, 
still resting one foot on the fallen weapon. The young men, 
struck by his action and gratified by his change of manner 
and the genial expression that now softened his rugged features, 
were quick to respond to his friendly greeting, and the bonde, 
picking up and re-sheathing his hunting-knife as if he had done 
nothing at all out of the common, motioned them toward the 
very window on which their eyes had been so long and so 
ardently fixed. 

"Come I" he said. "Tou must drain a cup of wine with me 
before you leave. Tour unguided footsteps led you by the 
wrong path — I saw your boat moored to my pier, and won- 
dered who had been venturesome enough to trample through 
my woodland. I might have guessed that only a couple of idle 
boys like yourselves, knowing no better, would have pushed 
their way to a spot that all worthy dwellers in Bosekop, and 



all the true followers of the Lutheran devilry, avoid as though 
the plague were settled in it.*' 

And the old man laughed, a splendid, mellow laugh, with 
the ring of jollity in it, — a laugh that was infectious, for 
Emngton and Lorimer joined in it heartily without precisely 
knowing why. Lorimer, however, thought it seemly to protest 
against the appellation "idle boys," 

"What do you take us for, sir?" he said, with lazy good 
nature. "I carry upon my shoulders the sorrowful burden of 
twenty-six years — Philip, there, is painfully conscious of being 
thirty — may we not therefore dispute the word *boys' as being 
derogatory to our dignity? Tou called us *men' awhile ago — 
remember that." 

Olaf Guldmar laughed again. His suspicious gravity had en- 
tirely disappeared, leaving his face a beaming mirror of bene- 
^ficence and good humour. 

"So you are men," he said, cheerily, "men in the bud, like 
leaves on a tree. But you seem boys to a tough old stump of 
humanity such as I am. That is my way — my child Thelma, 
though they tell me she is a woman grown, is always a babe 
to me. 't Is one of many privileges of the old to see the world 
about them always young and full of children.'* 

And he led the way past the wide-open lattice, where they 
could dimly perceive the spinning wheel standing alone, as 
though thinking deeply of the &ir hands that had lately lefb 
it idle, and so round to the actual front of the house, which 
■was exceedingly picturesque and literally overgrown with roses 
from ground to roof. The entrance door stood open; it was 
surrounded by a wide, deep porch richly carved and grotes- 
quely ornamented, having two comfortable seats within it, one 
on each side. Through this they went, involuntarily brushing 
down as they passed a shower of pink and white rose-leaves, 
and stepped into a wide passage, where upon walls of dark 
polished pine hung a large collection of curiously shaped 
weapons, all of primitive manufacture, such as stone darts and 
rough axes, together with bows and arrows and two handled 
swords, huge as the fabled weapon of William Wallace. Opening 
a door to the right, the 'bonde stood courteously aside and 
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bade them enter, and they found themselves in the very apart- 
ment where they had seen the maiden spinning. 

"Sit down, sit down," said their host hospitably. 

"We will have wine directly, and Thelma shall come hither. 
Thelma! Thelma! Where is the child? She wanders hither and 
thither like a mountain sprite. Wait here my lads, I shall 
return directly.*' 

And he strode away, leaving Errington and Lorimer delighted 
at the success of their plans, yet somewhat abashed too. There 
was a peace and gentle simplicity about the little room in 
which they were that touched the chivabous sentiment in their 
natures and kept them silent. On one side of it half a dozen 
broad shelves supported a goodly row of well-bound volumes, 
among which the time-honoured golden names of Shakespeare 
and Scott glittered invitingly, together with such works as 
Chapman's "Homer," Byron's "Childe Harold," the "Poems of 
John Keats," Gibbon's "Eome," and Plutarch; while mingled 
with these were the devotional works in French of Alphonse 
de Liguori, the "Imitation," also in Prench — and a number 
of books with titles in Norwegian — altogether a heterogeneous 
collection of literature, yet not without interest as displaying 
taste and culture on the part of those to whom it belonged. 
Errington, himself learned in books, was surprised to see so 
many standard works in the library of one who professed to 
be nothing but a Norwegian farmer, and his respect for the 
sturdy old honde increased. There were no pictures in the 
room — the wide lattice window on one hand, looking out on 
the roses and the pine wood and the other smaller one, close 
to the entrance, from which the fjord was distinctly visible, were 
sufficient pictures in themselves to need no others. The furni- 
ture was roughly made of pine and seemed to have been carved 
by hand — some of the chairs were very quaint and pretty, 
and would have sold in a bric-a-brac shop for more than a 
sovereign a piece. On the wide mantel-shelf was a quantity of 
curious old china that seemed to have been picked up from 
all parts of the world — most of it was undoubtedly valuable. 
In one dark corner stood an ancient harp, then there was the 
spinning-wheel — itself a curiosity fit for a museum — testifying 
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dumbly of the mistress of all these surroundiDgs, aod on the 
floor there was something else — something that both the 
young men were strongly inclined to take possession of. It 
was only a bunch of tiny meadow daisies, fastened together 
with a bit of blue silk. It had fallen — they guessed by whom 
it had been worn — but neither made any remark, and both, 
by some strange instinct, avoided looking at it, as though the 
innocent little blossoms carried within them some terrible 
temptation. They were conscious of a certain embarrassment, 
and making an effort to break through it, Lorimer remarked, 
softly : 

"By Jove, Phil! if this old Guldmar really knew what you 
now are up to I believe he would bundle you out of this place 
like a tramp. Didn't you feel a sneak when he said we had 
told the truth like men?" 

Philip smiled dreamily. He was seated in one of the quaintly 
carved chairs, half absorbed in what was evidently a pleasing 
reverie. 

"No, not exactly,*' he replied. "Because we did tell him the 
truth; we did want to know him, and he's worth knowing too. 
He is a magnificent looking fellow; don't you think so?" 

"Bather!" assented Lorimer, with emphasis. "I wish there 
were any hope of my becoming such a fine old buffer in my 
decadence — it would be worth living for, if only to look at 
myself in the glass now and then. He rather startled me when 
he threw down that knife, though. 1 suppose it is some old 
Norwegian custom?*' 

"I suppose so,** Errington answered, and then was silent, 
for at that moment the door opened, and the old farmer returned, 
followed by a girl bearing a tray glittering with flasks of Italian 
wine, and long graceful glasses shaped like round goblets, set 
on particularly slender stems. The sight of the girl disappointed 
the eager visitors, for though she was undeniably pretty, she 
was not Thelma. She was short and plump, with rebellious nut- 
brown locks, that rippled about her face and from under her 
close white cap with persistent untidiness. Her cheeks were as 
round and red as love-apples, and she had dancing blue eyes 
that appeared forever engaged in good-natured efforts to out- 
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sparkle each other. She wore a spotless apron, lavishly trimmed 
with coquettish little starched frills — her hands were, unfor- 
tunately, rather large and coarse — but her smile as she set 
down the tray and courtesied respectfully to the young men, 
was charming, disclosing, as it did, tiny teeth as even and 
white as a double row of small pearls. 

^^That is well, Britta,*' said Guldmar, speaking in Englisli 
and assisting her to place the glasses. 

"Now, quick! — run after thy mistress to the shore — hei 
boat cannot yet have left the creek — bid her return and come 
to me — tell her there are friends here who will be glad of 
her presence." 

Britta hurried away at once, but Errington's heart sunk. 
Thelma had gone — gone, most probably for one those erratic 
journeys across the fjord to the cave where he had first seen 
her. She would not come back, he felt certain; not even at 
her father's request would that beautiful, proud maiden, consent 
to alter her plans. What an unlucky destiny was his ! Absorbed 
in disappointed reflections, he scarcely heard the enthusiastic 
praises Lorimer was diplomatically bestowing on the bonders 
wine. 

He hardly felt its mellow flavour on his own palate, though 
it was in truth delicious, and fit for the table of a monarch. 
Guldmar noticed the young baronet's abstraction and addressed 
him with genial kindness." 

"Are you thinking. Sir Philip, of my rough speeches to you 
yonder ? No offence was meant, no offence — " the fellow paused 
and laughed over his wine-glass. "Yet I may as well be honest 
about it. Offense was meant; but when I found that none was 
taken, my humour changed." 

A slight half-weary smile played on Errington's lips. "I 
assure you, sir,'' he said, "I agreed with you then, and agree 
with you now, in every word you uttered. You took my 
measure very correctly, and allow me to add that no one can 
be more conscious of my own insignificance than I am myseE 
The days we live in are insignificant; the chronicle of our paltry 
doings will be skipped by future readers of the country's his- 
tory. Among a society of particularly useless men, I feel myself 
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to be one of the most useless. If you could show me any way 
to make my life valuable — " 

He paused abruptly, and his heart beat with inexplicable 
rapidity. A light step and the rustle of a dress was heard 
coming through the porch; another perfumed shower of rose- 
leaves fell softly on the garden path; the door of the room 
opened, and a tall, fair white-robed figure shone forth from the 
dark background of the outer passage — a figure that hesitated 
on the threshold, and then advanced noiselessly and with a 
reluctant shyness. The old honde turned round in his chair 
with a smile. 

"Ah, here she is!" he said, fondly. "Where hast thou been, 
my Thelma?" 

The girl stood silent, and a faint blush crimsoned her cheeks. 
The young men had risen at her entrance. "See, my darling," 
continued her father, "here are English visitors to Norway. 
This is Sir Philip Errington, who travels through our wild 
waters in the great steam-yacht now at anchor in the fjord; 
and this is his friend, Mr. — Mr. — Lorimer — have I caught 
your name rightly, my lad?" he continued, turning to Q-eorge 
Lorimer with a kindly smile. 

"You have, Sir," answered that gentleman, promptly, and 
then he was mute, feeling curiously abashed in the presence 
of this royal-looking young lady, who, encircled by her father's 
arm, raised her deep, dazzling blue eyes, and serenely bent 
her stately head to him as his name was mentioned. 

The old farmer went on: "Welcome, then, Thelma mine I — 
friends are scarce in these days, and we must not be ungrateful 
for good company. What! what! I know honest lads when I 
see them! Smile on them, my Thelma! — and then we will 
warm their hearts with another cup of wine." 

As he spoke the maiden advanced with a graceful, even 
noble air, and extending both her hands to each of the visitors 
in turn, she said: 

"I am your servant, friends; in entering this house you do 
possess it. Peace and heart's greeting!" 

The words were a literal translation of a salutation perfectly 
common in many parts of Norway — a mere ordinary expression 

21 
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of politeness; but uttered in the tender, penetrating tones of 
the most musical voice they had ever heard, and accompanied 
by the warm, frank, double hand-clasp of those soft, small, 
daintily-shaped hands, the effect on the minds of the generally 
self-possessed, fashionably-bred young men of the world was to 
confuse and bewilder them to the last degree. What could 
they answer to this poetical, quaint formula of welcome? The 
usual platitudes, such as "Delighted, I'm sure ;" or "Most happy 
— aw, charmed to meet you!" No; these remarks, deemed in- 
telligent by the lady rulers of London drawing-rooms, would, 
they felt, never do here. 

Philip's brain whirled round and about in search of some 
suitable reply, but could find none; and Lorimer felt himself 
blushing like a school-boy, as he stammered out something in- 
coherent and eminently foolish, though he had sense enough 
left to appreciate the pressure of those lovely hands as long 
as it lasted. 

Thelma, however, appeared not to notice their deep embar- 
rassment — she had not yet done with them. Taking the largest 
goblet on the table, she filled it to the brim with wine, and 
touched it with her lips — then with a smile, in which a 
thousand radiating sunbeams seemed to quiver, and sparkle, 
she lifted it toward Errington. The grace of her attitude and 
action wakened him out of his state of dreamy bewilderment — 
in his soul he devoutly blessed these ancient family customs, 
and arose to the occasion like a man. Clasping with a tender 
reverence the hands that upheld the goblet, he bent his hand- 
some head and drank a deep draught, while his dark curls 
almost touched her fair ones — and then an insane jealousy 
possessed him for a moment, as he watched her go through 
the same ceremony with Lorimer. 

She next carried the now more than half-emptied cup to the 
bonde, and said, as she held it, laughing softly: 

"Drink it all, father! — if you leave a drop, you know these 
gentlemen will quarrel with us, or you with them.*' 

"That is true!" said Olaf Q-uldmar, with great gravity; "but 
it will not be my fault, child, nor the fault of wasted wine." 

And he drained the glass to its dregs and set it upside 
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down on the table with a deep sigh of satisfaction and refresh- 
ment. The ceremony concluded, it was evident the ice of 
reserve was considered broken, for Thelma seated herself like 
a young queen, and motioned her visitors to do the same with 
a gesture of gracious condescension. 

"How did you find your way here?" she asked, with sweet 
yet direct abruptness, giving Sir Philip a quick glance, in which 
there was a sparkle of mirth, though her long lashes veiled it 
almost instantly. 

Her entire lack of stifl&iess and reserve set the young men 
at their ease, and they fell into conversation freely, though 
Errington allowed Lorimer to tell the story of their trespass 
in his own fashion without interference. He instinctively felt 
that the young lady who listened with so demure a smile to 
that plausible narrative, knew well enough the real motive that 
had brought them thither, though she apparently had her own 
reasons for keeping silence on the point, as whatever she may 
have thought, she said nothing. 

Lorimer skillfully avoided betraying the fact that they had 
watched her through the window, and had listened to her 
singing. And Thelma heard all the explanations patiently till 
Bosekop was mentioned, and then her fair face grew cold 
and stem. 

"From "whom did you hear of us there?" she inquired. 

"We do not mix with the people — why should they speak of us?" 

"The truth is," interposed Errington, resting his eyes with 
a sense of deep delight on the beautiful rounded figure and 
lovely features that were turned him, "I heard of you first 
through my pilot — one Valdemar Svensen." 

"Ha, ha I" cried old Guldmar, with some excitement, "there 
is a fellow who cannot hold his tongue! What have I said to 
thee child ? A bachelor is no better than a gossiping old woman. 
He that is always alone must talk, if it be only to woods and 
waves. It is the married men who know best how excellent it 
is to keep silence!" 

They all laughed, though Thelma's eyes had a way of looking 
pensive even when she smiled. 

"You would not blame poor Svensen because he is alone, 
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father?" she said. "Is he not to be pitied?" Surely it is a 
cruel fate to have none to love in all the wide world. Nothing 
can be more cruel!" 

Guldmar . surveyed her humorously. "Hear herl" he said. 
"She talks as if she knew all about such things; and if ever 
a child was ignorant of sorrow, surely it is my Thelma! Every 
flower and bird in the place loves her. Yes; I have thought 
sometimes the very sea loves her. It must; she is so much 
upon it. And as for her old father" — he laughed a little, 
though a suspicious moisture softened his keen eyes — "why 
he doesn't love her at all. Ask her! She knows it." Thelma 
rose quickly and kissed him. 

"Hush, father!" she said. "These friends can see too plainly 
how much you spoil me. Tell me" — and she turned with a 
sudden pretty imperiousness to Lorimer, who started at her 
voice as a racehorse starts at its rider's touch — "what person 
in Bosekop spoke of us?" 

Lorimer was rather at a loss, inasmuch as no one in the 
small town had actually spoken of them, and Mr. Dyceworthy's 
remarks concerning those who were "ejected with good reason 
from respectable society," might not after all, have applied to 
the Guldmar family. Indeed, it now seemed an absurd and 
improbable supposition. Therefore he replied cautiously: 

"The Reverend Mr. Dyceworthy, I think, has some know- 
ledge of you. Is he not a friend of yours?" 

These simple words had a most unexpected effect. Olaf 
Guldmar sprang up from his seat flaming with wrath. It was 
in vain that his daughter laid a restraining hand upon his 
arm. The name of the Lutheran divine had sufficed to put him 
in a towering passion, and he turned furiously upon the 
astonished Errington. 

"Had I known you came from the devil, sir, you should 
have returned to him speedily, with hot words to hasten your 
departure! I would have split that glass to atoms before I 
would have drained it after you ! The friends of a ^alse heart 
are no friends for me — the followers of a pretended sanctity 
find no welcome under my roof I "Why not have told me at 
once that you came as spies, hounded on by the liar Dyee- 
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worthy ? Why not have confessed it openly, — and not have 
played the thief's trick on an old fool, who, for once, misled 
by your manly and upright bearing, consented to lay aside the 
rightful suspicions he at first entertained of your purpose? 

Shame on you, young men! shame!" 

The words coursed impetuously from his lips ; his face burned 
with indignation. He had broken away from his daughter's 
hold, while she, pale and very still, stood leaning one hand 
upon the table. His white hair was tossed back &om his brow, 
his eyes flashed; his attitude, though vengeful and threatening, was 
at the same time so bold and commanding that Lorimer caught 
himself lazily admiring the contour of his figure and wondering 
how he would look in marble as an infuriated Viking. 

One excellent thing in the dispositions, of both Errington 
and Lorimer was that they never lost temper. Either they 
were too lazy or too well-bred. Undoubtedly they both con- 
sidered it ^^bad form." This indifference stood them in good 
stead now. They showed no sign whatever of offence, though 
the old farmer's outbreak of wrath was so sudden and unlocked 
for that they remained for a moment silent of sheer surprise. 
Then, rising with unruffled serenity, they took up their caps 
preparatory to departure. Errington's gentle, refined voice broke 
the silence. 

"You are in error, Mr. Guldmar," he said, in chilly but 
perfectly polite tones. "I regret you should be so hasty in 
your judgment of us. If you accepted us as *men' when you 
first met us, I cannot imagine why you should now take us 
for spies. The two terms are by no means synonymous. I know 
nothing of Mr. Dyceworthy beyond that he called upon me, 
and that I, as in duty bound, returned his call. I am ignorant 
of his character and disposition. I may add that I have no 
desire to be enlightened respecting them. I do not often take 
a dislike to anybody, but it so happens that I have done so 
in the case of Mr. Dyceworthy. I know Lorimer doesn't care 
for him, and I don't think my other two friends are particu- 
larly attached to him. I have nothing more to say, except that 
I fear we have outstayed our welcome. Permit us now to wish 
you good-evening. And you" — he hesitated, and turned with 
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a low bow to Thelma who had listened to his words with 
a gradually dawning brightness on her face — "you will, I trust, 
exonerate us from any intentional offence toward your father 
or yourself? Our visit has proved unlucky, but — " 

Thelma interrupted him by laying her fair little hand on his 
arm with a wistful, detaining gesture, which, though seemingly 
familiar, was yet sweet and natural. 

"Ah, then, you also will be foolish!" she said, with a naive, 
protecting air of superior dignity. "Do you not see my father 
is sorry P Have we all kissed the cup for nothing, or was the 
wine wasted? Not a drop was spilled; how then, if we are 
friends, should we part in coldness? Father, it is you to be 
ashamed — not these gentlemen, who are strangers to the Alton 
Fjord, and know nothing of Mr, Dyceworthy or any other 
person dwelling here. And when their vessel sails away again 
over the wide seas to their own shores, how will you have 
them think of you? As one whose heart was all kindness, and 
who helped to make their days pass pleasantly? or as one who 
in unreasonable anger, forgot the duties of sworn hospitality ?" 

The honde listened to her full, sweet reproachful voice as a 
tough old lion might listen to the voice of its tamer, uncertain 
whether to yield or spring. He wiped his heated brow and 
stared around him shamefacedly. Finally, as though swallowing 
his pride with a gulp, he drew a long breath, took a couple 
of determined strides forward, and held out his hands, one to 
Errington, and the other to Lorimer, by whom they were 
warmly grasped. 

"There, my lads,'* he said, rapidly. "I'm sorry I spoke! For- 
give and forget ! That is the worst of me — my blood is up in 
a minute, and old though I am, I'm not old enough yet to 
be patient. And when I hear the name of that sneak Dyce- 
worthy — by the gates of Valhalla, I feel as if my own house 
would not hold me! No, no, don't go yet! Nearly ten? Well, 
no matter, the night is like the day here, you see — it doesn't 
matter when one goes to bed. Come and sit in the porch 
awhile; I shall get cool out there. Ah, Thelma, child! I see 
thee laughing at thy old father's temper! Never mind, never 
mind; is it not for thy sake, after all?" 
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And, holding Errington by the arm, he led the way into 
the fine old porch, Lorimer following with rather a flushed 
face, for he, as he passed out of the room, had managed to 
pick up and secrete the neglected little bunch of daisies, before 
noticed as having fallen on the floor. He put them quickly in 
his breast pocket with a curious sense of satisfaction, though 
he had no intention of keeping them, and leaned idly against 
the clambering roses, watching Thelma as she drew a low stool 
to her father's feet and sat there. A balmy wind blew in from 
the fjord, and rustled mysteriously among the pines; the sky 
was flecked here and there with fleecy clouds, and a number 
of birds were singing in full chorus. Old Quldmar heaved a 
sigh of relief, as though his recent outburst of passion had 
done him good. 

"I will tell you. Sir Philip," he said, ruffling his daughter's 
curls as he spoke — "I will tell you why I detest the villain 
Dyceworthy. It is but fair you should know it. Now, Thelma ! — 
why that push to my knee? You fear I may oflend our friends 
again ? Nay, I will take good care. And so, first of all, I ask 
you, what is your religion? Though I know you cannot be 
Lutherans." 

"Well, now, as neither of you are Lutherans — in fact, as 
neither of you seem to know what you are," and he laughed — 
"I can be frank, and speak out as to my own belief I am proud 
to say I have never deserted the faith of my fathers — the 
faith that makes a man^s soul strong and fearless, and defiant 
of evil — the faith that is supposed to be crushed out among 
us, but that is still alive and rooted in the hearts of many 
who can trace back their lineage to the ancient Vikings as I 
can — yes ! — rooted firm and fast — and however much some 
of the more timorous feign to conceal it in the tacit acceptance 
of another creed, there are those who can never shake it ofl*, 
and who never desire to forsake it. I am one of these few. 
Shame must fall on the man who willfully deserts the faith of 
his warrior-ancestry! Sacred to me forever be the names of 
Odin and Thor!" 

He raised his hands aloft with a proud gesture, and his eyes 
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flashed. Errington was interested, but not surprised; the old 
bonders declaration of his creed seemed eminently fitted to his 
character. Lorimer's fece brightened — here was a novelty — a 
man who, in all the conflicting storms of modern opinion, stur- 
dily clung to the traditions of his forefathers. 

"Now my lads, you know what we are — both of us accursed 
in the opinion of the Lutheran community. My child belongs 
to the Church of Rome, I am one of the very last of the 
'heathen barbarians' '* — and the old fellow smiled sarcastically — 
"though, truth to tell, for a barbarian, 1 am not such a fool as 
some folks would have you think. If the snuflling Dyceworthy 
and I competed at a spelling examination, I'm pretty sure 't is 
I would have the prize ! But, as I said — you know us — and 
if our ways are likely to offend you, then let us part good 
friends before the swords are fairly drawn." 

"No sword will be drawn on my side, I assure you, sir," 
said Errington, advancing and laying one hand on the bonders 
shoulder. "I hope you will believe me when I say I shall 
esteem it an honour and a privilege to know more of you." 

"And " added Lorimer, "I warn you, Mr. Q-uldmar, I shall visit 
you pretty jfrequently ! Such men as you are not often met with." 

Olaf Guldmar looked surprised. "You really mean it?" he 
said. "Nothing that I have told you affects you? You still 
seek our friendship?" 

They both earnestly assured him that they did, and as they 
spoke Thelma rose from her low seat and faced them with a 
bright smile. 

"Do you know," she said, "that you are the first people 
who, on visiting us once, have ever cared to come again ? Ah, 
you look surprised, but it is so, is it not father?" 

Guldmar nodded a grave assent. 

"Yes,", she continued demurely, counting on her little white 
fingers, "we are three things — first, we are accursed; secondly 
we have an evil eye; thirdly, we are not respectable!" 

And she broke into a peal of laughter, ringing sweet as a 
chime of bells. The young men joined her in it; and still with 
an amused expression on her lovely face, leaning her head 
back against a cluster of pale roses, she went on : 
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"My father dislikes Mr. Dyceworthy so much, because he 
wants to — to — oh, what is it they do to savages, father ? 
Tes, I know — to convert us — to make us Lutherans. And 
when he finds it all no use, he is angry; and though he is so 
religous, if he hears any one telling some untruth about us in 
Bosekop, he will add another thing equally untrue, and so it 
grows, and grows, and — why ! what is the matter with you ?" 
she exclaimed in surprise as Errington scowled and clenched 
his fist in a peculiarly threatening manner. "I should like to 
knock him down !" he said briefly, under his breath. Old Guldmar 
laughed and looked at the young baronet approvingly. 

"Who knows, who knows!" he said, cheerfully. "You may 
do it some day! It will be a good deed! I will do it myself 
if he troubles me much more. And now let us make some 
arrangement with you. "When will you come and see us again?" 

^'Tou must visit me first," said Sir Philip, quickly. "If you 
and your daughter will honour me with your company to-morrow, 
I shall be proud and pleased. Consider the yacht at your 
service." 

Thelma, resting among the roses, looked across at him with 
serious, questioning eyes — eyes that seemed to be. asking his 
intentions towards both her and her father. 

Ouldmar accepted the invitation at once, and, the hour for 
their visit next day being fixed and agreed upon, the young 
men began to take their leave. 



"EDNA LTALL" — ADA C. BAYLY. 

Oakdene Manor* 

{From DoNOVAK: A Modebst Englishmait). 

7or more than a year Ellis Farrant had reigned supreme 
at Oakdene Manor, but, in spite of every effort to enjoy him- 
self and stifle his conscience, he had been exceedingly miserable. 
In the winter after Mrs Doery's return from nursing Donoyan, he 
worked himself up into such a state of nervous terror that, had he 
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possessed a trifle more resolution, he would probably have 
confessed his crime and sought Donovan out at Monaco. But 
he was weak, deplorably weak, and so he lived on at the 
Manor, a misery to himself and to everyone else. He interro- 
gated the housekeeper closely as to his step-son's means of 
living, asked her endless questions about him, and received 
somewhat curt answers, for Doery felt bound to take the part 
of her ne'er-do-weel Moreover, she brought him back all 
the money which he had given her to use for the invalid, 
with an assurance that Mr. Donovan would not touch it, had 
been very angry with her for trying to persuade him to pay 
the doctor's bill with it, and had said that Mr. Warrant must 
salve his conscience in some other way. 

Poor Ellis! it really had relieved him a little to send those 
two ten-pound notes to his victim, and to have them thrown 
back in his face seemed hard; they made him feel uncomfor- 
table for days. At last he put them in the church plate and 
was at ease again. 

But his remorse having only reached the stage of desiring 
the personal comfort of restitution, it was scarcely wonderful 
that when a chance of honest confession was given him he 
rejected it. He cared nothing for Donovan, he only wanted to 
enjoy the sense of innocence again, to escape from the horrible 
dread of future punishment which perpetually haunted his poor, 
selfish soul. Naturally enough, remorse on such a basis was 
like the house built upon the sand, and when, one afternoon 
in July, a card was brought into the smoking-room bearing 
the words — "Dr. Tremain, Trenant, Porthkerran," Ellis, half 
crazy with terror, was driven to take refuge in cunning. 

The doctor meanwhile waited in the drawing-room, involun- 
tarily taking stock of this place which by right belonged to 
his patient, and struggling to keep his indignation within bounds, 
that he might be cool enough for the coming interview. But 
he was not at all prepared for the manner of his reception. 

The door opened, the master of the house came forward 
with outstretched hand, an easy-mannered country gentleman, 
full of genial hospitality; this was the character which Ellis 
desired to assume, and he acted his part splendidly. 
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"I think I have had the pleasure of meeting you before, Dr. 
Tremain," he said in a hearty voice. "Delighted to see you, 
sir; I assure you we have none of us forgotten your courtesy 
at the time oiF my poor cousin's death. Are you staying in the 
neighbourhood?" 

I came solely for the purpose of seeing you," said the doctor, 
gravely. Mr. Earrant, you seem to have some remembrance of 
our meeting at Porthkerran, after Colonel Warrant's death. 
Excuse the seeming impertinence, but have you no remem- 
brance of the Coloners will which I then placed in your hands ?" 

There was not a trace, nor the smallest sign of guilt in 
Ellis's face. He raised his eyebrows, and for a moment stared 
blankly at the doctor. 

"My good sir, I am quite ready to excuse all seeming imper- 
tinence, but I am utterly at a loss to understand your meaning." 

"Your memory must be capricious," said the doctor. "Do 
you recollect your cousin's funeral?" 

"Certainly," replied Ellis, with all due dignity. 

"Do you recollect that, after the funeral, we returned to 
tlie inn, and that I then gave you a sheet of paper on which 
Colonel Parrant had made his will, under circumstances which 
I described to you?" 

A light as of dawning perception began to steal over Ellis's face. 

"Ah! now I know to what you refer!" he exclaimed. "Eor- 
give my apparent forgetfulness. I assure you, it was not forget- 
fulness of your services, but merely of the business transaction. 
Xes, I remember perfectly now. It was a codicil, which, I 
believe, you yourself witnessed, and in which my cousin left 
a legacy to a comrade of his out in India." 

"Mr. Perrant, seeing that I wrote the will from the Colonel's 
dictation, you must at once see that is useless to evade the 
truth in this way," said Dr. Tremain, controlling his temper 
with difficulty. The will directed that this property should be 
bequeathed to Donovan Parrant, the Colonel's only son; and 
I am here to-day to demand of you why he is not in pos- 
session of it." 

"My dear sir, you are labouring under a most extraordinary 
delusion," said Ellis, with a smile. "You are most entirely 
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mistaken. But, putting this aside, I really may have the right 
to ask why you intrude into my personal concerns. You are 
almost a stranger to me, and though I shall be delighted to 
show you any hospitality in my power, yet, sir, I think you 
must allow that to establish an inquisition with regard to my 
private affairs is, to say the least of it, unusual. As the proverb 
has it, you know, 'An Englishman's house is his castle,' and 
though — " 

"If it were your house," interrupted the doctor, "I should 
not have intruded myself upon you, but I come now as the 
representative of the right owner, who lies ill at my own house." 

"Oh, the mistery begins to explain itself then," said Ellis. 
"I am exceedingly sorry for you. Dr. Tremain, but I see now, 
that you have been imposed upon by that miserable step-son 
of mine. I suppose Donovan has been fabricating his tale? He 
is a very clever fellow, and no doubt his story was plausible 
enough." 

"You know quite well, Mr. Perrant, that Dpnovan was 
ignorant of the true facts of the case, and that it was he who 
learnt them from me, not I from him. Since, however, you so 
wilfully refuse to acknowledge what you must be aware I know 
perfectly well, may I ask you to produce this codicil which 
you speak of, or to prove to me that this legacy was ever paid. 

"It never was paid,'* said Ellis, coolly. "I was, as you re- 
member, named as sole executor, and of course put myself at 
once in communication with this Indian friend. I can't even 
recall the fellow's name now. Perhaps you can, having written 
the codicil. But, poor man, he died of cholera a week before 
the Colonel's death. The codicil was of course worthless then, 
and was, I believe, destroyed. So you see I cannot offer you 
more proof Now, if you will excuse me, where is the proof of 
your assertion? Where is your second witness?" 

"The second witness of Colonel Warrant's will — Mary Pen- 
gelly — is dead," said the doctor. 

Ellis, immensely relieved, burst out laughing. 

" 'Pon my word. Dr. Tremain, this really is a most ridicu- 
lous affair. You, with no manner of proof, (expect me to believe 
your assertion, and I am in the unfortunate dilemna of having 
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nothing to convince you of my assertion. You might go on 
arguing till Doomsday, and be no nearer any agreement.'' 

"Tes, I see that discussion is useless," said the doctor, very 
gravely, "but it was my duty to let you know that your doings 
were discovered. It is also my duty to tell you that Donovan 
is utterly destitute, and that if something is not — " 

He was interrupted by a fresh voice. 

"Who is speakiug of Donovan P" exclaimed Adola Parrant, 
suddenly appearing at the open window. She was in her shady 
hat and gardening gloves, and in passing along the terrace she 
had caught the name which during the last year had passed 
into silence like that of little Dot. 

''This gentleman has come to see me on business, Adela, 
I must beg that you do not interrupt us," said Ellis, half for- 
getting his role. But Adela was not to be sent away like a 
child, and her brother's words only made her the more sure 
that the strange gentleman had brought news of Donovan. 

"How is my cousin Donovan?" she asked, boldly turning 
to Dr. Tremain. "I am sure I heard you speaking of him." 

"Tes, you are quite right," replied Dr. Tremain, rising from 
his seat. I was telling Mr. Farrant that Donovan is now staying 
with me at Porthkerran, that he is without means of sub- 
sistence, and that he has had a hard struggle to live honestly; 
he would have got on well enough if his health had not given 
way. I have been urging Mr. Farrant to be just to him, but 
I fear with little success." 

"Wait a minute," said Adela, with her usual prompt decision ; 
"wait just one minute." She hurried across the room to the 
window, and called, clearly and unhesitatingly, "Nora! Nora!" 

"I do wish, Adela, you would be more careful," exclaimed 
Ellis. "It will agitate Nora dreadfully to hear about Donovan:" 

"Let it," said Adela, scornfully, "she ought to be agitated.'' 

"I shall not attempt to resume our discussion," said Dr. 
Tremain, coldly, when Adela went out on the terrace to meet 
Mrs. Farrant. "Only I hope you understand the grave respon- 
sibility which you incur." 

EUis would have replied, but at that minute Adela returned 
with her sister-in-law. 



Time had dealt kindly with Mrs. Farrant, she was still pretty, 
languid, gentle, and lady-like; but there was a shade of sadness 
in her face now which had never been seen in past days. 
Considering the unusual circumstances, her manner was mar- 
vellously composed, however, as she gave her hand to the doctor. 

"Miss Parrant tells me you have news of my son," she said, 
in her calm voice. "I hope he is well?" 

Dr. Tremain was so annoyed at the apparent want of feeling 
that he answered, almost sharply, 

"No, madam, he is anything but well. Twice this year he 
has been at death's door. He came to me a week ago penniless 
and half starving." 

The next minute he almost regretted that he had spoken 
with such impetuosity, for he saw that after all she had some- 
thing of a mother's heart hidden away in folds upon folds of 
self-love. Her eyes dilated. 

"No, no!" she cried. "You must be mistaken; it surely can't 
be my son! Donovan ill — Donovan starving! Oh! Ellis! you 
must have pity on him — you must help him ! 

"My dear Nora, I have offered to help him before now, and 
he flung the money back in my face," said Ellis. 

"You must remember that in the last week his position 
towards you is changed," said Dr. Tremain. "That you can 
leave him in his present straits without help I simply will not 
believe." 

Mrs. Farrant began to question the doctor about her son's 
illness, allowing more and more of her real love to come to 
the surface, while Adela went over to her brother and began 
to remonstrate with him. 

"Now, Ellis, do this boy justice, and make him a proper 
yearly allowance," she urged. "Give him his £ 300 a year, and 
perhaps in time I may come to respect you again. You can't 
say now that you sent him off in a sudden fit of passion, for 
here is a chance for you to set all right, and, if you don't 
take it, you'll be the most mean-spirited of mortals." 

Ellis smiled a grey smile. How little Adela knew what Betting 
all right would involve! However, he would do something for 
his step-son, only not too much, for he had a selfish dread 
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lest Donoyan might possibly use the money against him, be 
tempted to go to law about this will, or in some way make 
life uncomfortable to him. So with pitiable meanness he scoffed 
at Adela's £ 300, and wrote instead an agreement by which he 
bound himself to pay to his step-son £ 50 half-yearly. 

He gave the promise to Dr. Tremain with as condescending 
a manner as if he had been bestowing a princely favour, all 
the time knowing quite well that the very chair he sat on 
belonged to Donovan. Dr. Tremain took this paper without a 
word, and turned to Mrs. Farrant. 

"I cannot say that this will convince Donovan that there is 
such a thing as truth and justice in the world, but it will do 
bim good to know that he still has your love, Mrs. Farrant. 
Xou^will send him some message, I hope." 

Her tears were flowing fast, but she made an effort to 
check them. 

"Tell him I know I failed when we were together, that it 
was my fault And oh I do be good to him. Dr. Tremain — 
made him understand that I do love him." 

I think that message will help him on," said the doctor 
warmly. "It is very good of you to entrust it to me. For the 
rest, I can only say that I will treat him like my own son." 

With that he rose to go, but he had scarcely left the house 
when he was called back. Mrs. Farrant hastened towards him. 

"One moment, Dr. Tremain — will you take this to Donovan ?" 
She drew a ring from her finger, "Ask him, if he still loves 
me, to wear it; tell him how I have longed to hear of him, 
bow thankful I am of your visit to-day." 

"And as for me," exclaimed Adela, coming forward and 
putting her hand in the arm of her sister-in-law, "Please tell 
Donovan that I, being a free agent, shall write to him now 
that I know his whereabouts. I don't see why a freak of my 
brother's should come between us, and I shall expect him to 
answer me for the sake of old times." 

And so ended Dr. Tremain's visit. He left the Manor with 
mingled feelings; in one way he had received more than he 
expected, in another less. But the atmosphere of the place was 
unspeakably wretched, and the doctor was long in losing his 
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keen impression of it. A loveless home, a treacherous scheming 
man for the head of the house, his languid wife, his rather 
flippant sister, among such influences as these Donovan had 
grown up. And yet in every one there was some good, 
entirely latent good in Ellis certainly, but in Mrs. Parrant 
there was a genuine touch of motherliness, in Adela a certain 
desire for justice and willingness to befriend the ill-used. 

There was, too, one influence which Dr. Tremain had for- 
gotten. He had learnt from his wife the story of little Dot; 
the sight of the church tower in the valley, with its giant 
yew-tree and clustering grave-stones, reminded him that there 
had been another member of the Manor household — that 
Donovan had had at least one ray of heaven's own sunlight 
in his life. He made his way to the little churchyard, and 
without much difficulty found Dot's grave; but as he looked 
down at the marble cross, with its inscription of "I am the 
resurrection and the life," his thoughts were more of the living 
Donovan than of the little child who "after life's fitful fever" 
rested well. How that cross and motto must have mocked him 
in his hopeless grief! — how he must have dashed his heart 
against words to him so hollow and meaningless! The realization 
of what his sorrow must have been came to the doctor over- 
poweringly. Por the first time he fully understood the ever- 
present look of pain in Donovan's eyes; it was there when 
he spoke of other things, when he was at ease, even when he 
was laughing — a look of hunger which could never be satisfied. 
If any thing could have deepened the doctor's love for his 
guest, it would have been the sight of that hopeless grave. He 
turned away at last, feeling no longer the oppression of his 
visit to the Manor, for he was communing with that very 
Resurrection and Life who alone could lighten Donovan's heart 

It was not till the afternoon of the following day that he 
reached the house. The house was quiet and deseAed, but in 
the garden there were sounds of distant voices, following which 
the doctor was led to the orchard. There all the home party 
were gathered together, Mrs. Tremain, working, Gladys reading 
aloud, Donovan lying on his wheeled couch under the shade 
of an old apple-tree, and in the background the two little ones 
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at play. They looked so comfortable that he was loth to dis- 
turb them, but Jackie in climbing one of the trees caught 
sight of him, and in a minute, with shrieks of delight, had 
rushed forward announcing his advent. 

Donovan's colour rose a little, but he waited patiently till 
all the greetings were over; then Gladys put down her book, 
and by a promised game of hide and seek drew the children 
away, so that her father might be able to talk uninterruptedly. 

"I have not fared well," he began, in answer to the mute 
inquiry in Donovan's face, "but I have at least seen Mr. Parrant, 
which is something," 

Then he described the interview as well as he could, and 
Donovan listened without the slightest comment until the 
doctor spoke of Mrs. Parrant. 

"You saw her! he exclaimed. "I am very glad of that. Tell 
me more. Was she looking well — happy ?" 

"Scarcely happy, but then she was naturally upset by hearing 
of your illness, and of the troubles you have been through." 

"You must be mistaken. She never really cared for me: she 
would never show more than a well-bred interest, and that 
only because she was listening to a stranger." 

"I think, Donovan, you are quite mistaken," said the doctor, 
quietly. The mistake may be very natural, but I am sure that 
if you had seen your mother you couldn't for one moment 
have doubted her love. But stay, I have a message for you." 

He repeated Mrs. Warrant's words just as they had been 
spoken to him. Donovan was touched and surprised. 

"Did she really say that!" he exclaimed. Don't think me 
too unnatural and hard-hearted, but I can scarcely believe it. 
You are sure those were her words?" 

"Quite sure," said the doctor smiling. "And I bring you 
substantial proof. I had left the house when she called me 
back, and begged me to take you this ring of hers, and to ask 
you, if you still loved her, to wear it. The very last thing she 
said was, *Tell Donovan how I have longed to hear from him 
and how thankful I am for your visit.'" 

"Poor mother! she must be very much changed," said Donovan, 
taking the ring, and turning it slowly round in his thin fingers. 
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The stone was a white cornelian, and on it was engraved the 
Farrant motto. It was a ring which he remembered to have 
seen on his mother^s hand since his childhood. 

The doctor watched him a little curiously, for there was 
some hesitation in his manner as he twisted the ring from 
side to side. At length, however, he put it on very deliberately, 
then looking at the doctor he said, with a sigh. 

"After all, I am half sorry she has done this. I am afraid 
it is a sign that she is unhappy in the present, that Mr. Ear- 
rant is making her miserable, as I always prophesied he would. 
I would rather have been without her love, and believed her 
to be happy, as she was at first after her marriage." 

"But supposing the old happiness was false, and that through 
the disappointment she came to realize the truth?" suggested 
the doctor. 

"The truth — at least, if her love to me is true — can't do 
her much good, can in fact only make her unhappy," said 
Donovan. "She will never see me, and of what earthly use is 
love if you can't do something to prove it by service? That is 
why I half doubted about wearing the ring, I shall never be 
able to do anything for my mother. I believe I do love her; 
but love without service is the ghost of love, hardly worth 
the name." 

"You are right, I think, in all but one thing," said the 
doctor. "You can prove your love by this: you wish to help 
your mother, but circumstances prevent you. If she were left 
alone in the world you would be the first to go to her." 

"Yes," said Donovan, with emphasis. 

"And, besides," continued the doctor, "I don't agree that 
she does nothing for you. Does she not make the world a 
better place to you? Is it not something that you can say to 
yourself, *I am not cheated of this goodly birthright — I have 
a mother after all'? Is it not a great thing to know there is 
some one thinking of you, loving you — perhaps praying for you ?" 

"I can't do that for her," he replied in a low voice. 

"No, not yet," said the doctor, quietly, and then there was 
a long silence. 

At last Donovan spoke. 
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"You said that Mr. Farrant promised to make me some 
allowance. I suppose I am not bound to accept it?" 

"No, but I advise you to do so," said the doctor, unable to 
help smiling at the very evident look of distaste which his 
words called up. "You see, to begin with, £ 100 a year is 
better than nothing — that's the common-sense view; and, from 
a higher point, I don't think it will do you any harm to 
endure the discipline of those half-yearly cheques." 

Donovan laughed outright. 

"I think I see myself writing the receipts every six months 
in the style of a Q-reyshot tradesman. *D. P., with best thanks, 
and soliciting Mr. Warrant's esteemed patronage for the future'.*' 

The doctor was not a little relieved to hear such a hearty 
laugh, he laughed himself, but waited for Donovan to go on 
with the discussion. With amusement still jQiickering about his 
face he continued. 

"StiU, the great question is unsolved, what else am 1 to do 
besides eating these half-yearly slices of humble pie ?*' 

"What have you a taste for?" asked Dr. Tremain. 

"For nothing in the world except doctoring," said Donovan, 
with decision. "I suppose it's no good thinking of it^though. 
The training is very long, isn't it?" 

"Four years," said Dr. Tremain. The longest of any of the 
professions. But if you've a real inclination for it, you should 
certainly follow your bent. In many ways I think you are 
well fitted for it." 

"Do you really?" exclaimed Donovan. "I was afraid Nature 
had fitted me for nothing but the work of a mathematician, 
and I should be afraid to try that now." 

"Why?*' said the doctor, surprised at such an admission. 

"Because I know I'm as hard as nails already, and don't 
want to get more so." 

"Proverbially, you know, the medical course hardens men, 
for a time at least, but every rule has its exceptions, and I 
half fancy you would make an exception to this." 

"How about the entrance fees at the hospital?" 

"One hundred pounds, but you can pay by instalment. There 
are many other expenses, though, and you mu^t live mean* 
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while. I don't quite see how you can do it. However, we will 
manage it somehow. A real inclination such as this ought not 
to be neglected." 

"You have given me enough discipline, though, already," 
said Donovan. "I can't become utterly dependent. Don't think 
me ungrateful, but unless I can scrape through on my hundred 
pounds a year I won't go up. But it must be possible — I'll 
do it somehow. I suppose there are scholarships, too, at most 
of the hospitals?" 

Upon this ensued a long discussion as to the respective 
merits of St. Bartholomew's and St. Thomas's, and that evening 
it was arranged that Donovan should become a student at the 
latter hospital. His thoughts were successfully drawn from 
Ellis Warrant and the Oakdene property, by the prospect of 
going up in two months' time for his preliminary. 



EUDYAED KIPLING (1865— ). 
The Bridge-Builders. 

Findlayson, C. B, sat in his trolley on a construction line 
that ran along the main revetments — the huge stone-faced 
banks that flared away north and south for three miles on 
either side of the river — and permitted himself to think of 
the end. 

rindlayson, C. E., turned on his trolley and looked over 
the face of the country that he had changed for seven miles 
round about, looked back on the humming, neat village of five 
thousand workmen, up-stream and down, along the vista of 
spurs and sand; across the river to the far piers, lessening in 
the haze; overhead to the guard-towers — and only he knew 
how strong those were — and saw with a sigh of contentment 
that his work was good. There was his bridge before him in 
the sunlight, lacking only a few weeks' work on the girders 
of the three middle piers — his bridge, raw and ugly as original 
sin, but permanent, to endure when all memory of the builder, 
yea, even of the splendid Eindlayson truss, had perished. Prac- 
tically, the thing was done. 
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Hitchcock, his assistant, cantered along the line on a little 
switch-tailed Kabuli pony which through practice could have 
trotted over a trestle, and nodded to his chief. 

"All but," he said, with a smile. 

"I've been thinking about it," said the senior, "Not half a 
bad job for two men." 

"One — and a half. Gad, what a cub I was when I came 
on the works!" Hitchcock felt very old in the crowded expe- 
riences of the past three years, that had taught him power 
and responsibility. 

"You were rather a colt," said Findlayson. "I wonder how 
you'll like going back to office work when this job's oyer," 

"Hate it!" said the young man, and as he went on his 
eyes followed Findlayson's, and he muttered, "Isn't it good?" 

Pindlayson mounted his horse and trotted to the shed of a 
bungalow that he shared with his assistant. The place had 
become home to him in the last three years. He had grilled in 
the heat, sweated in the rains, and shivered with fever under 
the sagged thatch roof; the limewash beside the door was 
covered with rough drawings and formulae, and the sentry-path 
trodden in the matting of the verandah showed where he had 
walked alone. There is no night-hour limit to an engineer's 
work, and the evening meal with Hitchcock was eaten booted, 
and spurred, and in the cigar-time they listened to the hum 
of the village as the gangs came up from the river bed and the 
lights began to twinkle. 

"Peroo has gone up the spurs in your dinghy. He's taken a 
couple of nephews with him, and he's lolling in the stem like 
a commodQre," said Hitchcock. 

"That's all right. He's got something on his mind. He wants 
to know what Mother Q-unga will think of a bridge being run 
across her. Who's there?" A shadow darkened the doorway, 
and a telegram was put into Hitchcock's hand. 

"She ought to be pretty well used to it by this time. Only 
a tar. It ought to be Ralli's answer about the new rivets. . . . 
G-reat Heavens!" Hitchcock jumped to his feet. 

"What is it?" said the senior, and took the form. ''That's 
what Mother Gunga thinks, is it," he said reading. "Keep 
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cool, young'un. WeVe got all our work cut out for us. Let's 
see. Muir wired half an hour ago : Floods of the Ramgunga, 
Look out I Well, that gives us — one, two — nine and a half for 
the flood to reach Melipur G-haut and seyen*s sixteen and a 
half — say fifteen hours before it comes down to us." 

"Curse that hill-fed sewer of a Eamgunga! Findlayson, this 
is two months before anything could have been expected, and 
the left bank is littered up with stuff. Two full months before 
the time." 

"That's why it comes. I've only known these rivers for five 
and-twenty years and I don't pretend to understand. Here 
comes another tor." Findlayson opened the telegram. "Cockran, 
this time, on the Ganges canal: Heavy rains here. Bad, He 
might have saved the last word. Well, we don't want to know 
any more. We've got to work the gangs all night and clean 
up the river bed. You'll take the east bank and work out to 
meet me in the middle. G-et everything that floats below the 
bridge: we shall have quite enough river craft coming down 
adrift anyhow. What have you got on the east bank that needs 
looking after?" 

"Pontoon, big pontoon with the overhead crane on it. T'other 
overhead crane on the mended pontoon, with the cartroad rivets 
from twenty to twenty-three piers. Two construction lines, and 
a turning-spur. The pile work must take its chance," said 
Hitchcock. 

"All right. Eoll up everything you can lay hands on. We'll 
give the gang fifteen minutes more to eat their grub." 

Close to the verandah stood a big night-gong, never used 
except for flood or fire in the village. Hitchcock had called for 
a fresh horse, and was off to his side of the bank when Find- 
layson took the cloth-bound stick and smote with the rubbing 
stroke that brings out the full thunder of the metal. 

Long before the last rumble ceased every night-gong in the 
village had taken up the warning. To these were added the 
hoarse screaming of conches in the little temples ; the throbbing 
of drums and tom-toms; and, from the European quarters, 
where the riveters lived, McCartney's bugle, a weapon of 
offence on Sundays and festivals, brayed desperately, calling to 
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"Stables." Engine after engine toiling home along the spurs 
at the end of the day's work whistled in answer till the whistles 
were answered from the far bank. Then the big gong thundered 
thrice for a sign that it was flood and not fire; and conch, 
drum, and whistle echoed the call, and the village quivered to 
the sound of bare feet running upon soft earth. The order in 
all cases was to stand by the day's work and wait instructions. 
The gangs poured by in the dusk, men stopping to knot a 
loin-cloth or fasten a sandal; gang-foremen shouting to their 
subordinates as they ran or paused by the tool-issue sheds for 
bars and mattocks ; locomotives creeping down their lines wheel- 
deep in the crowd, till the brown torrent disappeared into the 
dusk of the river bed, raced over the pile work, swarmed along 
the lattices, clustered by the cranes, and stood still. Then the 
troubled beating of the gong carried the order to clear out 
everything and bear it beyond high-water mark, and the flare 
lamps broke out by the hundred between the webs of dull-iron 
as the riveters began a night's work racing against the flood 
that was to come. The girders of the three centre piers — 
those that stood on the cribs — were all but in position. They 
needed just as many rivets as could be driven into them, for 
the flood would wash out the supports, and the iron-work 
would settle down on the caps of stone if they were not blocked 
at the . ends. A hundred crowbars strained at the sleepers of 
the temporary line that fed the unflnished piers. It was heaved 
up in lengths, loaded into trucks, and backed up the bank 
beyond flood-level by the groaning locomotives. The tool-sheds 
on the sand melted away under the attack of shouting armies, 
and with them went their stacked ranks of Government stores, 
iron-bound boxes of rivets, pliers, cutters, duplicate parts of 
the riveting machines, spare pumps and chains. The big crane 
would be the last to go, for she was hoisting all the heavy 
stufi^ up to the main structure of the bridge. The concrete 
blocks on the fleet of stone-boats were dropped overside to 
guard the piers where there was any depth of water, and the 
empty boats themselves were poled under the bridge down- 
stream. It was here that Peroo's pipe shrilled loudest, for the 
first stroke of the big gong had brought the dinghy back at 
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racing speed, and Peroo and his people were stripped to the 
waist workiDg for the honour and credit which are better 
than life. 

"I knew she would speak," he cried. "I knew, but the tele- 
graph gives us good warning. O sons of unspeakable shame, 
are we here for the look of the thing?" It Was two feet of 
wire rope frayed at the ends, and it did wonders as Peroo 
leaped from gunnel to gunnel, shouting the language of the sea. 

Findlayson was more troubled for the stone-boats than any- 
thing else. McCartney, with his gangs, was blocking up the 
ends of the three doubtful spans, but boats adrift, if the flood 
chanced to be a high one, would endanger the girders; and 
the hot weather had accumulated a very fleet of boats in the 
shrunken channel. 

"Get thee behind the swell of the guard-tower," he shouted 
down to Peroo. "There will be dead water there." 

^Accha! [Very good.] I know; we are mooring them with 
wire rope," was the answer. "Heh! Listen to the Chota Sahib. 
He is working hard." 

From across the river came an almost continuous whistling 
of locomotives, backed by the rumble of stone. Hitchcock was 
spending a hundred and more trucks of Tavaklic stone, another 
accumulation of the hot weather, in reinforcing his spurs and 
embankments. 

"The bridge challenges Mother Q-unga," said Peroo, with a 
laugh. "But when she talks I know whose voice will be the 
loudest." 

Por hours the naked men worked, screaming and shouting 
under the flare lights. It was a hot, moonless night, and the 
end of it was darkened by clouds and a sudden squall that 
made Findlayson very grave, 

"She moves 1" said Peroo, just before the dawn. "Mother 
Q-unga is awake!" He dipped his hand over the side of a boat 
and the current mumbled on it. A little wave hit the side of 
a pier with a crisp slap. 

"Six hours before her time," said Findlayson. "Now we can't 
depend on anything. "We'd better clear out of the river bed. 
Send a man to give warning." 
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Again the big gong beat, and a second time there was the 
rushing of naked feet in the dark on earth and ringing iron, 
the clatter of tools ceased in the silence, men heard the dry- 
yawn of water crawling over thirsty land. 

Foreman after foreman shouted to !Pindlayson, who had posted 
himself by the guard-tower, that his section of the river bed 
had been cleaned out, and when the last voice ceased Find- 
layson hurried over the bridge till the iron plates of the per- 
manent way gave place to the temporary plank walk over the 
three centre piers, and there he met Hitchcock. 

"All clear your side?" said IHndlayson, and the whisper 
rang in the box of lattice-work. 

"Yes, and the east channel's filling now. We're all out of 
our reckoning. When's this thing down on us?" 

"God knows! She's filling as hard as she can. Look !" Findlayson 
pointed to the planks below his feet, where the sand, burned and 
defiled by months of work, was beginning to whisper and fizz. 

"What orders?" said Hitchcock. 

"Count stores and sit on your . hunkers and pray for the 
bridge. That's all I can think of. Good night Don't risk your 
life trying to fish out anything that may go down-stream." 

"Oh, ril be as prudent as you are! *Night. Heavens, how 
she's filling! Here's the rain in earnest!" 

Findlayson picked his way back to his bank, sweeping the 
last of McCartny's riveters before him. The gangs had spread 
themselves along the embankments, regardless of the cold rain 
of the dawn, and they waited for the fiood. Only Peroo kept 
his men together behind the swell of the guard-tower, where 
the stone-boats lay tied before and aft with hawsers, wire rope, 
and chains. 

A shrill wail ran along the line, growing to a yell, half fear 
and half wonder, and the face of the river whitened from bank 
to bank between the stone facings, and the far-away spurs went out 
in spouts of foam. Mother Gunga had come bank-high in haste, 
and a wall of chocolate-coloured water was her messenger The 
stone-boats groaned and ground each other as the eddy swung 
round the abutment, and their clumsy^ masts rose higher against 
the dim sky-line. 
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"Before she was shut between these walls we knew what 
she would do. Now she is thus cramped G-od only knows what 
she will do!'* said Peroo, pensively watching the play of his 
trousers and the furious turmoil round the guard-tower, "Oho! 
Pight then! Fight hard, for it is thus that a woman wears 
herself out." 

But Mother Gunga would not fight as Peroo desired. After 
the first down-stream plunge there came no more walls of 
water, but the river lifted herself bodily, as a snake when she 
drinks in midsummer, plucking and fingering along the revet- 
ments, and banking up behind the piers till even Findlayson 
began to recalculate the strength of his work. 

When day came the village gasped. "Only last night," men 
said, turning to each other, "it was as a town in the river 
bed! Look now!" And they looked and wondered afresh at 
the deep water, the racing water that b'cked the throat of the 
piers. The further bank was veiled by rain into which the 
bridge ran out and vanished; the spurs up-stream were marked 
by no more than foam-eddies and spoutings, and down-stream 
the pent river, once freed of her guide-lines, had spread like 
a sea to the horizon. Then came by the dead men and oxen 
together, with here and there a patch of thatched roof that 
melted when it touched a pier. 

"Big flood," said Peroo, and Findlayson nodded. It was as 
big a flood as he had any wish to watch. His bridge would 
stand what was upon her now, but not very much more, and 
if by any of a thousand chances there happened to be a weak- 
ness in the embankments, Mother Qunga would carry his 
honour to the sea with the other raffle. Worst of all, there 
was nothing to do except to sit still, and Findlayon sat still 
under his macintosh till his helmet became pulp on his head, 
and his boots were over ankle in the mire. He took no count 
of time, for the river was marking the hours, inch by inch and 
foot by foot, along the embankment, and he listened, numb 
and hungry, to the straining of the stone-boats, the hollow 
thunder under the piers, and the hundred noises that make 
the full note of a flood. Once a dripping servant brought him 
food, but he could not eat; and once he thought that he heard 
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a faint toot from a locomotive across the river, and then he 
smiled. The bridge's failure would hurt his assistant not a little, 
but Hitchcock was a young man with his big work yet to do. 
Tor himself the crash meant everything — everything that made 
a hard life worth the living. His own kind would judge him 
by his bridge, as it stood or felL He went over it in his head 
plate by plate, span by span, brick by brick, pier by pier, 
remembering, comparing, estimating and recalculating, lest there 
should be any mistake and through the long hours and through 
the flights of formulae that danced and wheeled before him a 
cold fear would come to pinch his heart. His side of the sum 
was beyond question, but what man knew Mother Gunga's 
arithmetic? Even as he was making all sure by the multipli- 
cation table, the river might be scooping a pot-hole to the very 
bottom of any one of those good eighty-foot piers that carried 
his reputation. Again a servant came to him with food, but 
his mouth was dry, and he could only drink and return to 
the decimals in his brain. And the river was still rising. Peroo, 
in a mat shelter-coat, crouched at his feet, watching now his 
face and now the face of the river, but saying nothing. 

At last the Lascar rose. Finlinson Sahib, it darkens for night 
now, and since yesterday nothing has been eaten. Be wise, 
Sahib. No man can endure watching and great thinking on an 
empty belly. Lie down. Sahib. The river will do what the river 
will do." 

"The bridge is mine, I cannot leave it." 

"Wilt thou hold it up with thy hands, then?" said Peroo, 
laughing. "I was troubled for my boats before the flood came. 
Now we are in the hands of the gods. The Sahib will not eat 
and lie down ? Take these then. They are meat and good toddy 
together, and they kill all weariness besides the fever that 
follows the rain. I have eaten nothing else to-day at all." 

He took a small tin tobacco-box from his sodden waist-belt 
and thrust it into Findlayson's hand, saying, "Nay, do not be 
afraid. It is no more than opium — good Malevo opmm!" 

Findlayson shook two or three of the dark brown pellets 
into his hand, and hardly knowing what he did, swallowed 
them. The stuff* was at least a good guard against fever — the 
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he had seen what Feroo could do in the stewing mists of 
autumn on the strength of a dose from the tin box. 

Peroo nodded with bright eyes. "In a little — in a little 
the Sahib will find that he thinks well again. I also will — *' 
He dived into his treasure-box, resettled the rain-coat over 
his head, and squatted down to watch the boats. It was too 
dark now to see beyond the first pier, and the night seemed 
to have given the river new force. Eindlayson stood with 
his head on his chest thinking. There was one point about 
one of the piers — the seventh — that he hadn't settled 
in his mind. The figures would not shape themselves to the 
eye except one by one and at enormous intervals of time. 
There was a sound rich and mellow in his ears like the deepest 
note of a double-bass — an entrancing sound upon which he 
pondered for several hours, as it seemed. Then Peroo was at 
his elbow, shouting that a wire hawser had snapped and the 
stone-boats were loose. 

"A tree hit them. They will all go," cried Peroo. *The main 
hawser has parted. What does the Sahib do?" 

An immensely complex plan had suddenly flashed into Pind- 
layson's mind. He saw the ropes running from boat to boat 
in straight lines and angles — each rope a line of white fire. 
But there was one rope which was the master rope. He could 
see that rope. If he could pull on that, it was absolutely and 
mathematically certain that the disordered fleet would reassemble 
itself in the backwater behind the guard-tower. But why, he 
wondered, was Peroo clinging so desperately to his waist as 
he hastened down the bank? It was necessary to put the 
Lascar aside, gently and slowly, because it was necessary to 
save the boats, and, further, to demonstrate the extreme ease 
of the problem that looked so difficult. And then — but it was 
of no conceivable importance — a wire rope raced through his 
hand, burning it as with white flame, the high bank disappeared, 
and with it all the slowly dispersing factors of the problem. 
He was sitting in the rainy darkness — sitting in a boat that 
spun like a top, and Peroo was standing over him. 

"I had forgotten," said the Lascar slowly, "that to those 
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fasting and unused, the opium is worse than any wine. Those 
who die in Gunga go to the gods. Still, I have no desire to 
present myself before such great ones. Can the Sahib swim?*' 

"What need? He can fly — fly as swiftly as the wind," was 
the thick answer. 

^Bakoshr^ [He is mad] muttered Peroo under his breath. 
"And he threw me aside like a bundle of dung-cakes. Well, 
he will not know his death. The boat cannot live an hour here 
even if she strike nothing. It is not good to look at death 
with a clear eye." 

"Up! We are cramped with cold! Has the opium died out? 
Canst thou move, Sahib?" 

Pindlayson staggered to his feet and shook himself His head 
Bwam and ached, but the work of the opium was over, and 
the Chief Engineer of the Kashi Bridge was wondering how 
he had managed to fall upon the island, what chances the day 
offered of return, and, above all, how his work stood. 

"Peroo, I have forgotten much. I was under the guard-tower 
watching the river; and then — Did the flood sweep us 
away ?" 

"No. The boats broke loose. Sahib, and (if the Sahib had 
forgotten about the opium, decidedly Peroo would not remind 
him) in striving to retie them, so it seemed to me — but it 
was dark — a rope caught the Sahib and threw him upon a 
boat. Considering that we two, with Hitchcock Sahib, built, 
as it were, that bridge, I came also upon the boat, which 
came riding on horseback, as it were, on the nose of this 
island, and so, splitting, cast us ashore. I made a great cry 
when the boat left the wharf, and without doubt Hitchcock Sahib 
will come for us." 

A fierce sun, that drew out all the smell of the sodden 
land, had followed the storm, and in that clear light there 
was no room for a man to think of dreams in the dark. Find- 
layson stared up-stream, across the blaze of moving water, till 
his eyes ached. There was no sign of any bank to the Ganges, 
much less of a bridge-line. 

"We came down far,'* he said. "It was wonderful that we 
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were not drowned a hundred times." "Look up-stream. The 
light blinds. Is there smoke yonder?" 

Feroo shaded his eyes with his hands. "He is a wise man 
and quick. Hitchcock Sahib would not trust a row-boat. He 
has borrowed the Eao Sahib's steam-launch, and comes to look 
for us. I have always said that there should have been a steam- 
launch on the bridge-works for us." 

The territory of the Rao of Baraon lay within ten miles 
of the bridge; and Pindlayson and Hitchcock had spent a fair 
portion of their scant leisure in playing billiards and shooting 
Black-buck with the young man. He had been bear-led by an 
English tutor of sporting tastes for some five or six years, and 
was now royally wasting the revenues accumulated during his 
minority by the Indian Q-ovemment. 

His steam-launch, with its silver-plated rails, striped silk 
awning, and mahogany decks, was a new toy which Findlayson 
had found horribly in the way when the Rao came to look at 
the bridge-works. 

"It's great luck" murmured Findlayson, but he was none 
the less afraid, wondering what news there might be of the bridge. 

The gaudy blue and white funnel came down-stream swiftly. 
They could see Hitchcock in the bows, with a pair of opera- 
glasses, and his face was unusually white. Then Peroo hailed, 
and the launch made for the island. The Rao Sahib, in tweed 
shooting-suit and a seven-hued turban, waved his royal hand, 
and Hitchcock shouted. But he need have asked no questions, 
for Pindlayson's first demand was for the bridge. 

"All serene! *Qx)d, I never expected to see you again, Pind- 
layson. You're far down-stream. Yes, there's not a stone shifted 
anywhere; but how are you? I borro^ved the Rao Sahib's 
launch, and he was good enough to come along. — Jump in.*' 

"Ah, Findlayson, you are very well, eh? That was most 
unprecedented calamity last night, eh? My royal palace, too, 
it leaks like the devil, and the crops will also be short all 
about my country. ISTow you shall back her out, Hitchcock. 
I — I do not understand steam-engines. You are wet? You 
are cold, Findlayson? I have some things to eat here, and 
you will take a good drink." 
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